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HISTORY 


His CORY: 


Britifh Settlements in America. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


Par Britith dominion in America extending over a tra of coun. 
try called, for the purpofe of diftinétion, by the general name of Britifh 
America, comprehends the vaft and unknown .extent of country, 
bounded fouth, by the United States of America, and the Atlantie 
ocean ; eaft, by the fame ocean and Davis’s Straits, which divide it 
from Greenland ; extending north to the northern limits of the Hud- 
fon’s Bay charter; and weftward to an unknown extent—lying between 
42° 30’ and 7° north latitude ; and between 50° and 105? weft long. 
from Greenwich ; and between 25° eaft and 30° weft long. from Phila. 
delphia. 

It is divided into four provinces, viz. 1. Upper Canada ;—2. Lower 
Canada, to which is annexed New Britain, or the country lying round 
Hudfon’s Bay, and the Ifland of Cape Breton ;—3. New Brunfwick ;— 
and 4. Nova Scotia, to which is annexed the Ifland of St. John’s.—Be- 
fides thefe there is the Ifland of Newfoundland, which is governed by 
the admiral for the time being, and two lieutenant governors, who re« 
fide at Placentia and St. John’s. The troops flationed at Newfound. 
land, however, ate fubjeét to the orders of the Governor- general of the 
four Britifh Provinces.—Of each of thefe provinces our intention is te 
enter into a brief ‘Geicription, 
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PROVINCES 


OF 


UPPER AND LOWER CANADA, 


SITUATION, EXTENT, AND BOUNDARIES. 


The provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, conftituted by att of 
parliament in 179%, comprehend the térritory heretofore called Ca- 
nada, or the Province of Quebec ; fituated between 42° 30f and 50? 
north latitude, and 61? and 81° weft longitude from London ; or 14% 
eaft, and 6° weft from Philadelphia. Their kength is about fix hundred 
miles, and their breadth five hundzed and fifty. 

Thefe provinces asé bounded oir the north, by New Britain; on the 
eaft, by the Gulpit of St. Lawrence; and part of the’ Province of New 
Bruntwick ;, on the fouth-eaft and fouth, by the Diftri@ of Main, New 
Hampfhire, Verrtont, New ¥ork, and the lakes: the weftern boun- 
daty is undefined» The Province of Upper Canada is the fame’ as what 
is commonly calledi the Upper Country. Ie les north of the great 
lakés, betweem the latitudes of g2° 30’ and 50°, and is feparated from 
New York by the rivet St. Lawrence, here called the Cataraqui, and 
the Lakes Ontarioand Erie. 

Lower Canada lies on both fides the river St. Lawrence, between’ 
61° and 71% W, lon. from London ;: and 45° and 92° N. lat. and is’ 
bounded feuth by New Brunfwick, Maine, New Hampshire, Verment,, 
and New York ;: and weft by Wppex Canada. 

The line wink divides Upper from Lower Canada’ commences at 2 
ftone boundary,.on the north bank of the lake St. Francis, at the cove;: 
welt of Pointe au Boudety in,.the limit between the townfhip of Lan- 
cafter and the Seigneurie of New Longuevil,’ running along the faid 
limit in the’ direétion of north thirty-four degrees weft, to the weftern- 
moft angle of the faid Seigneusie of New Longuevil ;. thence along the 
north-weftern boundary ot the Seigneurie of Vandreuil, running northy 
twenty-five degrees eaft, until it ftrikes the Ottawas. river ; to afcend 

the faid river into the lake Tomifcanning ; and from the head of the 
faid lake by a line drawn due north, until it ftrikes the'boendary line’ 
of. Hudfon’ S Bay, or } New Britain. Upper Canada,.to include all the 

territory to the weftward and fouthward of the faid liney. to the utmott 
extent of the country known by the name of Canada. 
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AIR AND CLIMATE, 


The climate is not very different from that of the New England 
States; but as it is farther from the fea, and more to the northward 
than moft of them, the winters are more fevere, Winter continues 
with fuch feverity from December to April, as that the largeft rivers 
are frozen over, and the fnow lies commonly from four to fix feet 
deep during the whole of that time. But the air is fo ferene and clear, 
and the inhabitants fo well defended againft the cold, that this feafon is 
neither unhealthy nor unpleafant. ‘The fprings open fuddenly, and 
vegetation is furprifimgly rapid. ‘The fummer is delighttul, except that 
a part of it is extremely hot. | 


. HISTORY OF ITS SETTLEMENT, &c, 


Canada was undoubtedly difcevered by Sebaitian Canor, the fa- 
mous Italian adventurer, who failed under a commiffion from Henry 
WII. But though the Englith monarch did not think proper to make 
any ufe of this difcovery, the French quickly attempted it; we have 
‘an account of their fifhing for cod on the banks of Newfoundland, and 
along the fea coaft of €anada, in the beginning of the fixteenth cen= 

tury. About the year 1906, one Denys, a Frenchman; drew a map of 
_ the gulph of St. Lawrence ; and two yearsafter, one Aubort, a- fhip- 
" mafter of Dieppe, carried over to France fome of the natives of Canada, 
As the new country, hewever, did not promife the fame amazing 
quantities of gold and filver produced by Mexico and Peru, the French 
for fome years neglected the difeovery, At laft, in the year 1523, 
Francis I, a fenfible and enterprifing prince, fent four fhips, under the _ 
command of Verazani, a Florentine, to profecute difcoveries in that 
country. The particulars of this man’s firft expedition are not known, 
All we can learn is, that he returned to France, and next year he under- 
teok afecond. As he approached the coaft, he met with a violent 
ftorm; however, he came fo near as to perceive the natives’on the 
fhore, making friendly figns to him to land. This being found im- 
practicable, by reafon of the furf upon the coaft, one of the failors 
threw himfelf into the fea; but, endeavouring to {wim back to the 
fhip, a furge threw him on fhore without figns of life. He was, how- 
ever, treated by the natives with fuch care and humanity, that he re. 
covered his ftrength, and was allewed tofwim back to the fhip, which 
immediately returned to France. ‘This is all we know of Verazani’s 
fecond expedition, He undertook a third, but was no more heard of; 
and it was thought that he and all his company perished before he 
gould form any colony, | | 3 
Tp 
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In 1o34, one Jaques Cartier, of St, Maloes, fet fail under a com- 
miffion from the French king, and on the roth of May arrived at Cape 
Bonavifta in Newfoundland. He had with him two fmall fhips befides 
the one in which he failed, He cruifed along the coafts of that ifland, 
on which he difcovered inhabitants, probably the Efkimaux. He 
landed in feveral places along the coaft of the Gulf, and took poffeffion 
of the country in the king’s name. On his return, he was again fent 
out with a commiffion, anda pretty large force; he returned in 1536, 
and pafied the winter at St. Croix; but the feafon proved fo fevere, 
that he and his companions muft have died of the icurvy, had they not, 
by the advice of the natives, made ufe of the decoction of the tops 
and bark of the white pines. As Cartier, however, could produce nei- 
ther gold nor filver, all that he could fay about the utility of the fet- 
tlement was difregarded: and in 1540, he was obliged to become pi- 
lot to one M. Roberval, who was by the French king appointed viceroy 
of Canada, and who failed from France with five veffels.. Arriving at 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, they built a fort; and Cartier was left to 
command the garrifon in it, while Roberval returned to France for ade 
ditional recruits to his. new fettlement. At laft, having embarked in 
1549) with a great number of adventurers, neither he nor any. of his 
followers were heard of more. ) 

This fatal accident fo greatly difcouraged the court of France, that 
for fifty years no meafures were taken: for fupplying with neceffaries 
the fettlers that were left. At laft Henry IV. appointed the Marquis 
_ de la Roche lieutenant-general of Canada and the neighbouring coun- 
trices, In 1598 he landed on the ifle of Sable, which he abfurdly 
thought to bea proper place for a fettlement, though it was without 
any port, and without product except briars. Here he left about 
forty malefactors, the refufe of the French jails. After cruizing for 
fome time on the coaft of Nova Scotia, without being able to relieve 
thefe poor wretches, he returned to France, where he died of a broken 
heart. His colony muft have perifhed, had not a French. fhip been 
wrecked on the ifland, and a few fheep driven upon it at the fame time. 
With the boards. of the fhip they erected huts; and while the fheep 
Jafted they lived.on them, feeding afterwards on fifh. ‘Their clothes 
wearing out, they made coats of feal-fkins ; and in this miferable con- 
dition they fpent feven, years, when Henry ordered them to be 
brought to France,’ ‘The king had the curiofity to fee them in their 
feal-fkin drefiesy and was fo moved with their appearance, that he for- 
gave them all their offences; and sxe each of them fifty crowns to be~ 
‘mn the world anew. 


as 
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In 1600, one Chauvin, a commander ‘in the French navy, ‘attended 
by a merchant of St. Malo, called Poxterave, made a voyage to, Ca- 
nada, from whence he returned with a very profitable quantity of furs. 
Next year he repeated the voyage with the fame good fortune, but 
died while he was preparing fora third. ‘The many fpecimens of 
profit to be made by the Canadian trade, at laft induced the public to 
think favourably of it. An armament was equipped, and the com- 
mand of it given to Pontgrave, with powers to extend his difcoveries 
up the river St. Lawrence. He failed in 1603, having in his company 
Samuel Champlain, who had been a captain in the navy, and was a man 
of parts and fpirit. It was not, however, till the year 1608, that the 
colony was fully eftablifhed. This was accomplifhed by founding the 
city of Quebec, which from that time commenced. the capital of all 
the fettlements in Canada. ‘The colony, however, for many years con 
tinued in a low way, and was often in danger of being totally exter. 
minated by the Indians. As the particulars of thefe wars, however, 
could neither be entertaining, nor indeed intelligible, to many of our 
readers, we choofe to omit them, and in general obferve, that the 
French not only concluded a permanent peace with the Indians, but 
fo much ingratiated themfelves with them, that they could, with the 
greateft eafe, prevail upon them at any time to murder and fcalp the 
Englith in their fettlements. Thefe praétices had a confiderable fhare - 
in bringing about a war with France, when the whole country was con- 
quered by the Britifh in 1761; and at the treaty of Parisy in 1763, 
was ceded, by France, to the crown of England, to whom it has ever 
fince belonged. * | 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY, PRODUCE, &c. 


Though the climate is cold, and the winters long and tedious, the 
foil in general is very good, and in many parts extremely fertile; 
producing many different forts of grains, fruits, and vegetables. The 
meadow grounds, which are well watered, ‘yield excellent grafs, and 
breed vaft numbers of great and fmall cattle. The uncultivated parts 
are a continued wood, compofed of prodigious large and lofty trees, 
of which there is fuch a variety of fpecies, that even of thofe who have 
taken moft pains to know them, there is not perhaps one that can tell 
half the number. Canada produces, among others, two forts of piness 
the white, and the red ; four forts of firs; two forts of cedar and oak, 


* For a more particular ices of this country the reader is referred to Charlevoix’s 
hiRory of it; tothe Encyclopedia Britannica ; , articles, Canada, Quebec, and Ames 
ne; No. 195s 200, and ay 5 
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the white and the red; the male and female maple; three forts of afk 
trees, the free; the mungrel, and the baftard; three forts of walnut- 
trees, the hard, the foft, and the {fmooth; vaft numbers of beech trees 


and white wood; white and red elms, and poplars, ‘The Indians 
hollow the red elms into canoss, fome ef which made out of one 
piece will contain twenty perfons; others are made of the bark ; the 
different pieces of which they few together with the inner rind, and 
daub over the feams with pitch or rather a bituminous matter refem- 
bling pitch, to prevent their leaking ; the ribs of thefe canoes are 
made of boughs of trees. In the hollow elms, the bears and wild cats, 
take up their lodging from November to April. ‘The country pro- 
duces alfo.a vaft variety of other vegetables, particularly tobacco, 
which thrives well, Near Quebec is a fine lead mine, and. many ex 
eellent ones of iron have been difeoyered. It hath alfo been reported 
that filver is found in fome of the mountains, 

‘The rivers are extremely nuimerous, and many of them very large 
and deep. The principal are, the Ouattauais, St. John’s, Seguinays 
Defpaires, and Trois Rivieres ; but all thefe are fwallowed up by the 
great river St. Lawrence. This river iffues from the lake Ontario 5 
and, taking its courfe north eaft, wafhes Montreal, where it receives 
the QOuattauais, and forms many fertile iflands, It continues the 
famé courfe, and meets the tide upwards of four hundred miles from 
the fea, where it is navigable for large veffels; and below Quebec, 
three: huudred and twenty miles from the fea, it becomes fo broad and fo 
deep, that fhips of the line contributed in the laft war to reduce that city. 
After recelving in its progrefs innumerable ftreams, it at laft falls into 
the ocean at Cape Rofiers, where it 1s ninety miles broad, and where 
_ the cold is intenfe, and the fea hoifterous, ‘This river is the only one 
apon. which any fettlements of note are as yet formed. 

A river has been lately furveyed, by the deputy Surveyor General 
ef Canada, from its-entrance into the Bay of Kenty, near Cardaraquiy 
to its fource of Lake St. Clie; from which there is an eafy and fhort 
portage acrofs N, W. to the N, E. angle of Lake Huron ; and anotheg 
- thatis neitherlong nor difficult, to the fouthward, to the old fettle. 
ment of Toronto, ‘Thisis a fhort rout from Fort Frontinac to Michils 

“Fimakkinak, | 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS, 


QUEBEC. 


Quebec is the capital, not only of Lower Canaday but of all- Britifla: 
America; itis fituated at the confluence of the rivers St, Lawrence and, 
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St, Charles, or the Little River, about three hundred and twenty milés 
from the feat It is built on a rock; partly of marble; and partly of : 
Nate. The town is divided into an upper and lower: The houfes in 
both are of ftone, and built in a tolerable manner. ‘The fottifications 
are ftrong; though not regular. ‘The town is covered with a tegular 
and beautiful citadal; in which the governof? tefides. ‘The number of 
inhabitants is computed at about fifteen thoufand. The river; which 
from the fea hither is four or five leagues broad; narrows all/of a fud- 
den to about 4 mile wide.) The Haven; which lies oppofite the town; 
is fafé and commodious; and about five fathoms deép. The harbour 
is flanked by two baftions; that are faifed twenty-five feet from the 
grounds which is about the height of the tides at thé time of the equi- 
nox. 

From Quebée to Montreal, which is about one himdred and feventy 
miles, in failing up the rivet St. Lawrences the eye is entertained with 
beautiful landfeapesy the banks being in many places very bold and 
fteeps and fhaded with lofty treess ‘The farmé lie pretty clofe all the 
way; feveral géntlemens’ houfes; neatly built, fhew themfelves at in- 
tervals, arid there is dll the appearance of a flowrifhing colony ; but 
there are few towns or villages: It is pretty much like the well 
fettléd parts of Virginia and Maryland; wheré thé planters are wholly 
within themfelves, Many beautiful iflands are interfperfed im: the 
channel of thé river, which have an agreeable effect upon the eyes 
After pafling the Richeliet iflands; thé air becomes fo mild and tem- 
perate, that the traveller thinks himfelf tranfported to another climate - 
but this ts te be underftood only of the fummer months, 


TROIS RIVIERES, 

The town called Trois Rivieres, or the Three Rivers; is about. 
half way between Quebec and Montreal, and has its name from three 
tivers which join their currents here, and fall into the river St 
Lawrence. Itis much reforted to by fevers} nations of Indians, who,- 
by means of thefe rivers, come hither and tradé with the inhabitants in 
various kinds of furs and fkins. ‘The cotntry is pleafant, and fertile 
in corn, fruit, &c. and great numbers of handfome houwfes ftand on 
both fides the river. : 


MONTREAL. 


Montreal ftands en an ifland in the river Se, Lawrence, which is 
ten leagues in length; and four in breadth, at the foot of a mountaiy 
which gives name to ity about half a league from the fouth lvoe 
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While the French had poffeffion of Canada, both the city and ifland of 
Montreal belonged to private proprietors, who had improved them fo 
well, that the whole ifland had become a moft delightful fpot, and 
produced every thing that could adminifter to the conveniencies of 
life. ‘The city forms an oblong fquare, divided by regular and well- 
formed ftreets; and when ‘taken by the Englith the houfes were built 
in a very handfome manner; and every houfe might be feen at one view 
from the harbour, or from the fouthernmoft fide of the river, as the 
hill on the fide of which the town ftands falls gradually to the water. 
This place is furrounded by a wall and a dry ditch; and its fortifica- 
tions have been much improved by the Englifh. Montreal is nearly as 
large as Quebecy but fince it fell into the hands of the Englifh it has 
fuffered much by fires. 

The principal towns in Upper Canada are Kingfton, on Lake On- 
tarioy Niagara, between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, and Detroit, 
fituated on the weftern bank of Detroit river, between Lake Erie and 
Lake Huron, and nine miles below Lake St. Clair.* 


POPULATION, 


Upper Canada, though an infant fettlement, is faid by fome to con- 
tain forty thoufand, by others, only twenty thoufand inhabitants. The 
truth probably is between them. Lower Canada, in 1784, contained 
one hundred thirteen thoufand and twelve fouls.. Both provinces may 
now contain about one hundred and fifty-two thoufand fouls, which 
aumber is multiplying, both by natural increafe and by emigrations, 


RE LIG.LO-N, 

About nine tenths of the inhabitants of thefe provinces are Roman 
Catholics, who enjoy under the prefent government the fame pro- 
vifion, rights, and privileges, as were granted them in 1774, by the act 
of 14th of George HII. The reft of the people are Epifcopalians, Pref- 
byterians, and a few of almoft all the different fe¢ts of Chriftians, 


The commodities required by the Canadians from Europe are, wine, 
or rather rum; cloths, chiefly coarfe; linen; and wroughtiron, ‘The 
Indian trade requires rum, tobacco, a fort of duffil blankets, guns, 
powder, balls, and flints, kettles, hatchets, toys, and trinkets of all 


* Niagara and Detroit, though at prefent ta poffeffion of the Britifh government, 
contrary to the treaty of peace, are, without any poflible doubt, both within the limits 
of the United States. 


kinds. 
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kinds. While the country was in poffeffion of the French, the Indians 
fupplied them with poultry ; and the French had traders, who, like 
the original inhabitants, traverfed the vaft lakes and rivers in canoes, 
with incredible induftry and patience, carrying their goods into the 
remoteft parts of America, and among nations entirely unknown to 
us. Thefe again brought the furs; &c. home to them, as the Indians 
were thereby habituated to trade with them. For this purpofe, people 
from all parts, even from the diftance of one thoufand miles, came to the 
French fair at Montreal, which began in June, and fometimes lafted 
three months. On this occafion many folemnities were obferved, 
guards were placed, and “ne governor aflifted to preferve otder in fo 
great and variousa conccurfe of favage nations. But fometimes great 
diforders and tumults happened: and the Indians frequently gave fora 
dram all that they were poffeffed of. It is remarkable, that many of 
thefe nations a¢tually paffed by the then Englith fettlement of Albany 
in New York, and travelled two hundred miles further to Montreal, 
though they could have purchafed the goods they wanted cheaper at 
the former. 

Since Britain became poffeffed of Canada, her trade with that coun. 
try has generally employed from nals to forty age and about four 
thoufand feamen. 

The amount of the exports ftom the province of Quebec, as far 
back as in the year 1786, was three hundred forty-three thowfand two 
hundred and fixty-two pounds, nineteen fhillings and fix-pence. The 
amount of imports in the famé year was three hundred twenty-five 
thoufand one hundred and fixteen pounds. The exports confifted of 
wheat, flour, bifcuit, flax-feed, lumber of various kinds, fith, potathis 
oil, ginfeng and other medicinal roots, BUT PRINCIPALLY OF FURS 
AND PELTRIfS, to the amount of two hundred eighty-five thoufand 
nine hundred and feventy-feven pounds*, ‘Che imports eonfifted of 

rumy 


_ *® Should Asgerica init (as no doubt fhe will) on Great Britain furrendering the 
frontier forts, and thofe lands and fettlements which fhe has hitherto held in defiance of 
the moft folemn treaties, there cannot remain a doubt bat nine tenths of the fur trade 
will pafs into the hands of the Americans. This will prove a moft fevere blow to the 
Canadian commerce, as well as to the revenue of Great Britain, while the Americans, 
grown wife by experience, fending their furs direé to France, Germany, &c. inftead 
of caufing them to pafs through the hands of Britifh merchants and brokers, will be 
able to divide an additional profit of from thirty to fifty per cent. between themfelves 
and the merchants of thofe countries.—A profit which is now exclufively enjoyed by 
Britith fubjeéts, or foreigners refiding in Great Britain, as intermediate agents ; 


but. 
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rum, brandy, molaffes, coffee, fugar, wines, tobacco; falt, chocolates 
provifions for the troops, and dry goods. 


GOVERNMENT. 


By the Quebec a, paffed by the parliament of Great Britain in the 
year 17915 fo much of the act of the 14th of George III. paffied in the 
year 17745 as relates to the appointment of a council for the gover- 
ment of the province of Quebec, is repealed ; and it is enacted that 
there fhall be within each of the provinces of Upper and Lower Ca- 
nada, a Legiflative Council, and an Affembly, who, with the confent of 
the Governor; appointed by the King, fhall Save power to make laws. 
‘The governor may give or withhold his majefty’s affent to bills paffed 
by the legiflative council and affembly, or referve them for his majefty’s 
pleafure. Bills referved are to have no force till his majefty’s affent 
is fignified by the governor; which, to be valid, muft be fignified within 

two. years from the time the bill is prefented to the governor. The 
governor muft tranfmit to the fecretary of ftate copies of fuch bills as 
have been affented to, which his Majefty in council may declare his 
difallowance of within two years from the receipt. 
. The Legiflative Council is to confift of not fewer than feven mem- 
bers for Upper, and fifteen for Lower Canada, to be fummoned by the 
Governor, who muft be authorized by the King. Such members are 
to hold their feats for life, unlefs forfeited by four years continual 
abfence, or by {wearing allegiance to fome foreign power. 

The Houfe of Affembly is to confift of not lefs than fixteen members 
from Upper, and not lefs than fifty from Lower Canada; chofen by the 
freeholders in the feveral townsand diftriéts. ‘The council and affem- 
bly are to be called together at. leaft once in every year; and every 
affembly is to continue four years, unlefs fooner diffolved by the Go- 
vernor, All queftions are to be decided by a majority of votes of the 


but, it may be faid, that the fcarcity of fpecie in America, and their great demand for 
Englifh manufattures, will fecure the fur trade to Great Britain fuch, however, 
fhould remember, that the rapid progrefs of manufactures in the’ United States, 
aided by the prefent fpirit of emigration in Europe will foon leffen this demand, and 


leave the Americans at liberty to carry their furs and other articles to a market which 


- will rapidly increafe their fpecie fufficient to enable them to range the European and 
other markets with that advantage which. the Britifh merchant has long experienced 
almoft without a rival—indeed, it is impoflible to confider the rapid advances which 
America has made fince-her independence, without at the fame time being convinced, 
shat inftead of drawing her fupplies.of manufactured goods from Great Britain, fhe 
will, er’e long, become her rival in the moft important articles in almoft every other 

European market, 


- members 
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members prefent. His Majefty may authorize the Governor to fix the 
time and place of holding the elections, (fubje¢t, however, to fuch pro- 
vifions as may hereafter be made by the Legiflature) and to fix the 
times and places of holding the feffions of the aflembly, and to prorogue 
and diffolve the fame whenever he thall judge it neceflary. 

The Governor, together with fuch of the executive council as {hall 
be appointed by the King, for the affairs of each province, are to be 
a court of civil jurifdi@tion for hearing and determining appeals, fub- 
ject, however, to fuch appeals from their judgment as heretofore ex- 
ifted. All lands in Upper Canada are to be granted hereafter in free 
and common foccage ; and alfo in Lower Canada, when the grantee 
fhall defire it, mbit neverthelefs to alterations by an act of the Legi- 
flature. 

Britifh America is fuperintended by an officer ftiled Governor Ge- 
neral of the four Britifh provinces in North America, who, befides 
other powers, is commander in chief of all the Britifh troops in the 
four provinces and the governments attached to them and Newfound- 
land. Each of the provinces have a Lieutenant Governor, who, in the 
abfence of the Governor General, has all the poe requifite to a 
chief magiftrate, 
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THE ISLAND 
OF 
OOP Pn kee ON: 
ANNEXED TO THE PROVINCE OF LOWER CANADA. 


SITUATION, EXTENT, &c. 


“he ifland, or rather colle€tion of iflands, called by the French 
Les Iles de Madam, which lie fo contiguous as that they are commonly. 
called but one, and comprehended under the name of the Ifland of 
Cape Breton, lies between lat, 45° and 47° N. and between 59° and 
60°, W. long, from London, or 14° and 15° E, long, from Philadel. 
phiay and about 45 leagues to the ealtward of Halifax. It is about 
one hundred miles in length, and fifty in breadth; and is feparated 
from Nova Scotia by a narrow ftrait, called the Gut of Canfoy which 
is the communication between the Atlantic Ocean, and the Gulph of 
bt. Lawrence, 

ft is furrounded with little fharp-pointed rocks, feparated from each 
other by ¢he waves, above which fome of their tops are vifible. All 
its harbours are open to the eaft, turning towards the fouth. On the 
other parts of the coaft there are but a few anchoring places for {mall 
veilels, in creeks, or between ilets, The harbour of St. Peter’s, at 
the weft end of the ifland, is a very commodioys place for carrying on 
the fifhery, 


CLIMATE, 


Except in the hilly parts, the furface of the country has but little 
folidity, being every where covered with a light mofs and with water, 
The dampnefs of the foil is exhale d in fogs, without rendering the air 
ynwhol efome, Ta other refpects, t the climate is very cold, owing either 
to the prodigious quantity of lakes, which cover above half the ifland, 
and remain frozen a long time; or to the number of forefts, that totally 
intercept the rays of the fun ; the effed of which is befides decreafed by 
perpetual clouds, : 


HISTORY OF ITS SETTLEMENT, &c, 


Though fome fifhermen had long reforted to this ifland every fume. 
meet) not more e than twenty or thirty had ever fixed there, ‘The French, 
Se : mS}: whe 


—y ek 
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who took poffefion of it in Auguft 1713, were properly the firft inha- 
bitants. They changed its name into that of Je Royale, and fixed upon 
Fort Dauphin for their principal fettlement. This harbour was two 
leagues in circumference. The fhips came to the very fhore, and were. 
fheltered from winds. Forefts affording oak fufficient to fortify and 
buiid a large city, were near at hand; the ground appeared lefs bar- 
yen than in other parts, and the fifhery was more plentiful. This 
harbour might have been rendered impregnable at a trifling expence 
but the difficulty of approaching it (a.circumftance that had at firft 
made a ftronger impreflion than the advantages refulting from it) oc- 
cafioned it to be abandoned, aiter great labour had been beftowed 
upon the undertaking. ‘They then turned their views to Louifbourg, 
the accefs to which was eafier ; and convenience was thus preferred to 
fecurity ; the fortification of Lopifhourg, however, was not begun till 
1720. : 

In the year 1714, fome fifhermen, who till then had lived in New- 
foundland, fettled in this ifland. It was expeted that their number 
would foon have been increafed by the Acadians, who were at libertys 
from the treaties that had been granted them, to remove with all their 
effects, and even to difpofe of their eftates; but thefe hopes were dif- 
appointed. The Acadians chefe rather to retain their pofleflions under 
the dominion of Britain, than to give them up for any precarious advan- 
_ tage they might derive from their attachment to France. Their place 
was fupplied by fome diftreffed adventurers from Europe, who came 
over from time to time to Cape Breton, and the number of inhabitants 
gradually increafed to four thoufand. They were fettled at Louifbourg, 
Fort Dauphin, Port Touloufe, Nerucka, and on all the coafts where 
they found a proper beach for drying the cod, 

This ifland, was attacked by the Englifh in 1745; and the event is 
of fo fingular a nature, that it deferves a particular detail, The plan 
of this firft invafion was laid at Bofton, and New England bore the » 
expence of it, A merchant named Pepferel, who had excited, encou- 
raged, and directed the enterprize, was intrufted with the command of 
-anarmy of fix thoufand men, which had been levied for this expe- 
dition, 

4° hough thefe forces, convoyed by a fquadron ea Jamaica, brought 
the firft news to Cape Breton of the danger that threatened it; though 
the advantage of a furprife would have fecured the landing without 
 Oppofition ; though they had but fix hundred regular troops to encoun- 
ter, and eight hundred inhabitants haftily armed, the fuccefs of the 
undertaking was ftill precarious, What great exploits, indeed, could — 
| be 
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be expected from a militia fuddenly aflembled, who bad never feen a 
fiege or faced an enemy, and were to act under the dire¢tion of fea- 
officers only. 'Thefe unexperienced troops ftood in need of the affiftance 
of fome fortunate incident, which they were indeed favoured with in 
a fingular manner. 

The conftru@tion and repairs of the fortifications had always been 
left to the care of the garrifon of Louifbourg. The foldiers were ea- 
ger of being employed in thefe works, which they confidered as con- 
ducive to their fafety, and as the means of procuring them a comfort- 
able fubfiftence. When they found that thofe who were to have paid - 
them, appropriated to themfelves the profit of their labours, they de- 
manded juftice. It was denied them, and they were determined to 
affert their right. As thefe depredations had been fhared between the 
chief perfons of the colony and the fubaltern officers, the foldiers could 
obtain no redrefs. Their indignation againft thefe rapacious extorti: 
oners rofe to fuch a height, that they defpifed all authority. They 
had lived in an open rebellion for fix months, when the Britith ap- 
peared before the place. 
| This was the time to conciliate the minds of both parties, and to 
unite in the common caufe. ‘The foldiers made the firft advances; but 
thelr commanders miftrufted a generofity of which they Hibs eae 
ee incapable, It was firmly believed that the foldiers were only de- 
firous of fallying out, ‘that they might have an opportunity of defert- 
ing; and their own officers kept them in a manner prifoners, till a de- 
fence fo ill managed had reduced them to the neceflity of capitulating, 
’Yhe whole ifland thared the fate of Louifbourg, its only bulwark. 

This valuable poffeffion, reftored to France by the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle, was again attacked by the Britifh in 1758, andtaken. The 
| poffeffion was confirmed to Great Britain by the peace in 1763; fince 

which the fortifications have been blown up, and the town of Louif 
pourg difmantled, | 


SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, &e. 


The inhabitants never applied themfelves to agriculture, the foil 
being unfit for it. They often fowed corn, but it feldom came to 
maturity; and when it did thrive fo much as to be worth reaping, it 
had degenerated fo confiderably, that it was not fit for feed for the 
next harveft. They have oplv continued to plant a few pot-herbs that 
‘are tolerably well tafted, but muft be renewed every year from abroad. 
_— poorneis and fearcity of paftures has likewife prevented the in- 

creafe 
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ereafe of cattle. Ina word, the foil of Cape Breton feems calculated 
to invite none but fifhermen. 

Though the ifland was entirely covered with forefts before it was 
inhabited, its wood has fcarce ever been an object of trade. A great 
quantity, however, of fott wood was found there fit for firing, and 
fome that might be ufed for timber: but the oak has always been 
{carce, and the fir never yielded much refin. ‘The peltry trade was a 
very inconfiderable object. It confifted only in the fkins of a few 
lynxes, elks, mufk-rats, wild cats, bears, otters, and foxes both of a red 
and filyer-grey colour. Some of thefe were procured from a colony of 
Mickmac Indians who had fettled on the ifland with the French, and 
never could raife more than fixty men able to bear arms. ‘The ref 
came from St. John’s, or the neighbouring continent. Greater advanta- 
ges might poffibly have been derived from the coal-mines, which 
‘abound in the ifland. They lie in a horizontal direction; and being 
no more than fix or eight feet below the furface, may be worked with- 
out digging deep, or draining off the waters, Notwithflanding the 
prodigious demand for this coal from New England, from the year 
1745 to 1749, thefe mines would probably have been forfaken, had not 
the fhips which were fent out to the French iflands wanted ballaft. In 
one of thefe mines a fire has been kindled, which could. never yet be 
extinguifhed. 

The people of Cape Breton did not fend all their fifh to Europe, 
they fent part of it to the French fouthern iflands, on board twenty or 
twenty-five fhips from feventy to one hundred and forty tuns burden, 
Befides the cod, which made at leaft half their cargo, they exported to 
the other colonies timber, planks, thin oak-boards, falted falmon and 
mackeril, train-oil, and fea-coal. All thefe were paid for in fugar and 
coffee, but chiefly in rum and molafles. ‘The ifland could not confume 
all thefe commodities, Canada took off but a fmall part of the over- 
plus; it was chiefly bought by the people of New England, who gave 
in exchange fruits, vegetables, wood, brick, and cattle. "This trade 


of exchange was allowed; but a {muggling trade was added to it, car- 


ried on in flour, and falt fith. 


POPULATION, CHIEF TOWNS, &c. 


On this ifland there are about one thoufand inhabitants, who have a 


lieutenant- governor refident among them, appointed by the king. The 


principal towns are Sidney, the capital, and Louifboury, which has the 


beft harbour in the ifland. 
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This ifland may be confidered as the key to Canada, and the very 
valuable fifhery, in its neighbourhood, depends for its proteétion on 
the pofleffion of this ifland; as no nation can carry it on without fome 
convenient harbour of ftrength to fupply and protect it ; and Louif- 
bourg is the principal one for thefe purpofes, 


NEW 


hetzas) 
NEW BRITAIN: 


ANNEXED TO THE GOVERNMENT OF LOWER CANADA. 


The country lying round Hudfon’s Bay, or the country of the Efqui- 
_maux, comprehended Labrador, New North and South Wales, has ob- 
tained the general name of New Brirainy and is attached to the go- 
vernment of Lower Canada. A fuperintendant of trade, appointed by 
the Governor-General of the four Britifh Provinces, and refponfible 
to him, refides at Labrador. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate, even about Haye’s river, in only lat. 57°, is, during 
winter, exceflively cold. ‘The fnows begin to fall in Otober, and con- 
tinue falling by intervals the whole winter: and, when the froft is 
moft rigorous, in form of the fineft fand. The ice on the rivers is eight 
feet thick. Port wine freezes into a felid mafs; brandy coagulates. © 
The very breath falls on the blankets of the beds inthe form of a hoar 
froft, and the bed-cloaths often are found frozen to the wall. The fun 
rifes, in the fhortett day, five minutes paft nine, and fets five minutes 
befere three. In the longeft day the fun rifes at three, and fets about 
nine. The ice begins to difappear in May, and hot weather commences 
about the middle of June, which at times is fo violent as to feorch the 
faces of the hunters, ‘Thunder is not frequent, but very violent. But 
there is a great difference of heat and cold in this vaft extent, which 
reaches from lat. 50, 40, to lat. 63 north.—During winter the firma- 
ment is not without its beauties. Mock funs, halos are not unfre- 
quent; they are very bright, and richly tinged with all the colours of 
the rainbow, The fun rifes and fets with a large cone of yellowith 
light. ‘The night is enlivened with the Aurora Borealis, which {preads 
a thoufand different lights and colours over the whole concave of the 
fky, not to be defaced even by the fplendour of the full moon; and the 
ftars are of a fiery rednefs, 

In this feafon it however frequently happens, that the air is fo fall of 
watery vapours, that the fun will be obfcured for feveral weeks toge- 
ther. This is occafioned by the rime, which afcends from the open 
fea water, and being condenfed by the cold, is driven by the wind to a 
confiderable diftancg at times, from forty to fifty miles, 

_ The climate is very perceptibly milder in the interior, than in. the 
parts on the fea coaft, The {now is not half fo deep, neither are the © 
Vet LV rh D | hotte& 
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hotteft days in fummer fo fultry. If a man is frozen in the tipper? 
country, it is owing te his not having taken proper care of himfelf ; 
whereas upon the fea coaft, with every neceffary precaution, a man will 
frequéntly have his nofe, face, or fingers-ends fkinned 

The heavens, in cold winter nights, do not exhibit that luminous 
appearance, whichy as pnefore remarked, is obfervable on the fea coaft; 
not do the flats fhine with that refulgent luftre. The Aurora Borealis 
is not fo common nor fo brilliant; the Parhelia and Parafeléenes are lefs 
frequent ; and fogs in the winter, are unknown. 

In fhort; the fea coaft and the upper country will admit of no com- 
parifon: one is temperate and healthy, the land dry, pleafant, and fer- 
tile in {pontan¢ous productions, a and the animal creation various and 
-éxcellent for the {upport of man: in it, a perfon who could live retired, 

might pafs his days with eafe, content, a a felicity, and 1f he did not 
enjoy an uninterfupted ftate of health, it would not be the fault of the / 
air hé lived in. On-the other hand, the lower country is one endlefs 
bog) where the favage animals themfelves are fometimes coniftantly 
‘{wampt. The fine fummer’s day will begin with a fcorching heats 
and terminate with a cold eafterly fea fogs. The weather ufvally.- inci- 
dent to autumn and midfummer, is experienced. in their different ex- 
tremes duting the fhort {pace of twelve hours. The inhabitants fre. 
quently falla prey to the feverity of the’ froft. The whole country 
~ furnithes but one {pecies of quadrtped fit for the fupport of man; and 
the Europeans are accurfed with an affliting epidemical diforder, 
which they very emphatically term the « The Country. Diftemper.” 


FACE OF ‘THE COUNTRY, SOIL, &c. 


As fat inland as the Hudfon Bay Company have fettlements, which 
is fix hundred miles to the weft of Fort Churchill, at a place called 
Hudfon Houfe, lat. 53°, Ton, 106° Ae W. from London, is flat 
country: nor_is ic known how far to the eaftward ‘the great chain of ' 
mountains feen by the navigators from the Pacific Ocean branches off; 
¥rom Moofe River, or the bottom of the bay, to Cape Churchill, the 
land is flat, marfhy, and wooded with pines, birch, larchy and wils 
lows. The pine trees, which are of different kinds, are but. fmall ; 
near the fea-confts they generally tun knotty, and are unfit to be ufed 
in the ftruture of good buildings, ‘The fame may be. faid of the jus 
“piper trees, growing in the fame fituatioa, 

But on leaving the marfhy ground, and retiting Jaland to the fouth. 
ward, the trees are of a more ftately growth; and about Moofe and. 
Albany Forts, they are found of ‘all diameters, Here the climate is 


“inuch 
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much more temperate than at York Fort and Churchill Settlement, 
Potatoes,‘ turnips, and almoft every fpecies of kitchen garden tuff, 
are reared with facility; and no doubt com might be cultivated, if the 
lords of the foil, the Hudfon’s Bay Company, had patriotifm enough to 
make this extenfive country of any fervice to. Great- Britain, But it 
has been an invariable maxim with them for many years patt, to damp 
every laudable endeavour in their fervants, that might tend to make 
thefe countries generally beneficial to the Mother Country, This cons 
duct will appear very extraordinary to thofe who are unacquaintec 
with the felf-interefted views of the Company, They. imagine, that if | 
it- was known to the nation, that the lands they poftels were capable of 
cultivation, it might induce individuals to enquire into their right to 
an exclufive charter; it is therefore their bufinefs to reprefent it in 
the worft light poffible, tq difcourage an inquiry, w hich eur fhake 
the foundation of their beloved monop: oly, 

‘Throughout the woods to the fouthward the ground is cov ered with: 
a very. thick mofs, among which grow various kinds of fmall fhrubsy 
bearing fruit, fuch as goofeberries, currants, ftrawberries, rafberries, 
cranberries, with many others too tedious to mention, A herb, which 
the natives call Wee fue a pucka, grows very plentifully in all parts of 
the country, The Indians make ufe of it by way of medicine; it 
makes a very agreeable tea, and is much ufed here, both by Europeans 
and natives, not only for its pleafant flavour, but for its falutary effets, 
Its virtues are many ; it is an aromatic, very ferviceable in rheumatic 
cafes, ftrengthens the ftomach, relieves the head, and alfo promotes 
perfpiration. Outwardly, it is applied to gangrenes, contufions, and 
excoriations ; in the latter cafe the pow der is made ufe of, Another 
herb of. much utility to.the natiy es grows likewife here ; this they 
call Fack afe a puck, They mix it with their tobacco to reduce its 
_ ftrength. i : 
In the interior of the country is a great ee of coal, which is 
: ie al down the rivers by the currents, A perfon belonging to the 
Hudfon Bay Company once brought down a piece he had taken from 
the earth, where it was piled up in heaps, It was in every refpect 
fimilar to that brought to London from the North of England and 
Scotland, He faid that he atked the Indians the ufe of it; and on 
their exprefling their ignorance, he put fome of it in the fire, which 
burnt violently to their great aftonifhment, What other treafures may 
be concealed in this unknown repofitory, or what valuable ures may be 
intermixed with the coal, we will not take upon us to determine, 

All thefe countries are well ftored with moofe, beavers, otters, &c. 

| D2 but 
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but the red deer, jumping deer, and buffalo, are not to be found till 
where the country becomes more open, and fo free from woods, that 
in many places fcarce a fufficiency can be procured to make a tempo- 
rary fire for travellersy who are obliged inftead thereof to ufe buffale 
dung, 

Many fpacious lakes are to be found in the inland parts. Moft of 
thefe abound with fith, efpecially when joined to a river; but the na- 
tives feldom or never look after them, and the greater part of thofe 
Indians who come to the Englifh fettlements to trade, will neither eat 
fifh, water-fowl, nor any amphibious animal. 

How far the foil of this country may be favourable to the eulture of 
vegetables we are not enabled to advance. Experiments, which fhould 
be our principle guide to knowledge in thefe matters, never having been 
much made ufe of, though we may venture to affert, that many parts 
would admit of cultivation. ‘The Hudfon’s Bay Company fervants 
have tried Indian corn and barley, by way of experiment, which came 
to perfection ; potatoes, turnips, carrots, radifhes, onions, &c, have 
been lately reared, and found as good as thofe in Canada. 

The fruits which fpontaneoufly fhoot up, are not in fuch great va- 
riety in the wildernefles of Canada, as in the country we are {peaking 
of. The natives colle&t vaft quantities of a kind of wild cherries and. 
bring them in for fale. The Hudfon’s Bay people make an excellent 
beverage of them, which is grateful to the tafte, and is an excellent 
antifcorbutic. Rafpberries, ftrawberries, currants, cranberries, and 
an infinity of other kinds are to be found every where. So that a per- 
fon, without the help of ammunition, may in the fummer feafon pro- 
cure a very comfortable fubfiftence, were he bewildered, and alone. 
Should any one be in this fituation, almoft every pond of water would 
furnifh him with eggs of ducks, &c. and every thicket with a fatiety 
of delicious fruit. , | 

“The eaftern coaft is barren, paft the efforts of cultivation. The fur- 
. face is every where uneven, and covered with maffes of ftone of an 
amazing fize. It is a country of fruitlefs and frightful mountains, 
* fome of an aftonifhing height. The vallies are full of lakes, formed not: 
from fprings, but rain and fnow, fo chilly as to be productive of a 
few fmall trout only. The mountains have here and there a blighted 
Shrub, ora little mofs, The vallies are full of crooked, ftunted trees, 
pines, fir, birch, and cedars, or rather a fpecies of the juniper. In 
latitude 60° on this coaft, vegetation ceafes. The whole fhore, like 
that on the weft, is faced with iflands at fome diftance from land. 

The principal rivers which water this country, are the Wager) 


Monk, 
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Monk, Seal, Pockerekefko, Churchill, Nelfon, Hayes, New Severn, 
Albany, and Moofe rivers, all which empty into Hudfon’s and James 
Bay from the weft. The mouths of.all the rivers are filled with 
fhoals, except Churchill’s in which the largeft thips may lie; but ten 
miles higher the channel is obftruéted by fand banks. All the rivers 
as far as they have been explored, are full of rapids and .cataratts, 
from ten to fixty feet perpendicular. Down thefe rivers the Indian 
traders find a quick paflage; but their return is a labour of many 


months, 
INHABITANTS, CUSTOMS, &c. 


The inhabitants among the mountains are Indians; along the coaftsy 
Efquimaux. ‘The Hudfon’s Bay Indians, in all probability, were ori- 
ginally tall, properly proportioned, ftrongly made, and of as manly an 
appearance as any people whatever. ‘This, however, was before their 
commerce with Europeans had enervated and debafed their minds and 
bodies, by introducing fpirituous liquors among them, and habituating 
them to fevere courfes of drinking. They are naturally much additted 
_ to this fatal cuftom; but when it is encouraged and enforced by thofe 
who call themfelves an enlightened people, it certainly is not only 
blameable, but highly criminal, Were common fenfe but made ufe of 
to dire the conduct of thofe who are benefited by the trade carried 
on with the Indians, felf-intereft and good policy would teach them 
to difcourage, as much as poflible, a habit fo prejudicial to them, and 
fatally deftruCtive to thefe miferable people. They are generally of 
a benevolent difpofition, and eafy to be perfuaded by perfons who un- 
derftand their language; but as a moft unconfcionable gain is got by 
trading in fpirits with them, it is not to be fuppofed the factors will © 
ever be induced to put a ftop to this unchriftian practice. An Indian 
will barter away all his furs, nay even leave himfelf without a rag 
to cover his nakednefs, in exchange for that vile unwholefome ftuff, 
called Englith brandy. If by fuch exceflive intoxication they only ir- 
separably injured their own conftitutions, and debilitated their race, 
the confequences, though pernicious, would not be fo dreadful as 
they ufually are; but during their intoxication not only frefh quarrels 
enfue, old grievances are alfo renewed, and death is frequently the 
confequence of former bickerings, which but for this ftimulator had 
been buried in oblivion. 

By this diabolical commerce the country is impoverifhed of inhabi- 
_ tants, the trade of courfe imperceptibly declines, and this extenfive 
fettlement is in a great meafure prevented from rivalling many of our | 
ether foreign eftablifhments, | 

The 
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The natives are however a people of a middle fize, of a copper : 
complexion, their features regular and agreeable, and few diftorted or 
deformed perfons are feen among them, When young they have ex- 
ceffive. large bellies, which is to be attributed to the enormous: quan- 
tity of food they devour; but as they grow towards puberty this part 
decreafes toa common fize. Their conftitutions are ftrong and heal- 
thy, and their diforders few; the chief of thefe is the dyfentery, and 
a violent pain in the breaft, which the Englith call the Country Dif- 
temper. The latter is fuppofed to proceed from the cold air being 
drawn into the lungs; which impeding the veffels trom {fpreading 
throughout that organ, hinders the circulation, and renders refpiration 
extremely painful and difficult, ‘They feldom live to a great age, but 
enjoy all their faculties to the laft. | 

In their difpofitions they are mild, affable, Ea good- nie when 
fober ; but when intoxicated they are loft to every focial quality, and 
difcover the greateft propenfity to quarrelling, theft, and the work of 
vices, When we view the fair fide of their characters, we find them 
kind, courteous, and benevolent to each other, relieving the wants and 
‘ neceffities of their diftreffed brethren with .the greateft good-naturey 
either by counfel, food, or cloathing. The good effeés of this excel- 
lent difpofition are frequently experienced by themfelves; for, as in 
their mode of life no one known how foon it may be his own fate to 
‘be reduced to the verge of extremity, he fecures for himfelf a return 
of kindnefs, fhould he.experience that viciffitude, On the other hand 
they are fly, cunning, and artful to a great degree; they glory in 
every {pecies of furacity and artifice, efpecially when the theft or de- 
"ception has been fo well executed as to efcape detection, ‘Their love 
to their offspring is carried to a very great height. From the ftate of 
childhood to maturity they feldom or never correét their children, 
alledging, that when they grow up they will know better of them- 
felves, Neither-is this indulgence made a bad ufe of when reflection 
fucceeds the irregularities of youth; on the contrary, fentiments of 
reverence, gratitude, and love, link their affeCtions to the authors of 
their being; and they feldom fail to give the utmott aflifance to their 
aged parents whenever their imbecility requires it, | 
_ With refpect to their corporeal abilities, they are almoft without 
exception great walkers; they patiently endure cold, hunger, and 
fatigue; and bear all misfortunes with admirable fortitude and refig- 
nation, which enables them: bravely to encounter the profpect of ill, 
and renders the mind ferene under the preffure of adverfity, .As their 
country abounds with innumerable herds of deer, elks, and buffaloes, 
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_ they frequently make great flaughter among them; and upon thefe oc- 
calions they have no regard to futurity, or providing for an unfuc- 
wefsful day. Whether they happen to be pining under the grafp of 
pinchin« ‘neceflity, or enjoying themfélves in all the happinefs of 
health and plenty, they kill all they can, having an incontrovertible 
maxim among thera, which is, “the more they kill, the more they 
have to kill:’’ and this opinion, though diametrically oppofite to rea 
fon or common fenfe,. is as pertinacioufly held by them, as his tenets 
are by the moft bigotted enthufiaft. Indeed, they too frequently find 
it to their coft to be grounded on folly, as they fometimes fuffer ex- 
treme hunger through it; nay, many have been ftarved to death, and 
others have been reduced to the fad neceffity of devouring athe) own 
offspring. 

_ Asa great part of the FaGtory provifions confitts of ae killed by 
the Indians, the Englifh fupply them with powder and thot for this. 
purpofe, allowing them the value of a beaver fkin for every ten geefe 
they kill ; accordingly, after the Indian has got this fupply, he fets off 
from his -tent early in the morning into the marfhes, where he fets 
himfelf down, with a degree of patience difficult to be. imitated, and 
being fheltered by a few willows, waits for the geefe. They ‘fhoot 
them flying, and are fo very dexterous at this fport, that a good hun- 
ter will kill, in times of plenty, fiftyor fixty in a day. Few Euro-— 
peans are able to endure cold, fatigues hunger, or adverfity in any 
thapey with an equal degree of magnanimity and compofure to that 
which i is familiar to the | natives of this country. After being out a 
whole day ona hunt, expoled to the bleakett winds and moft penetrat=" 
ing cold, and that without the leaft thing to fatisfy the calls of natures 
an Indian comes home, warms himfelf at the fire, {moaks a few pipes 
of tobaccoy and then retires to reft, as calm as if in the midft of plenty ; a 
but if he happens to have a family, he cannot always boaft of this 
equanimity ; 3 when reduced to extremity his affection for them pres 
dominates over his philofophy, if it might be fo called, and it ih 
way to the moft pungent forrow. 

A belief in fome over-ruling invifible power bears a principal fhare 
in the charaéter of thefe unpolifhed Indians, By this he is induced to 
impute every occurrence of his life to fupernatural caufes, His good 
or bad fuccefs i in hunting, the welfare of his friends and family, his 
duration in this mortal Rate, &c. all depend upon the will and plea- 
fure of fome invifible agent, whom he fuppofes to prefide over all his 
undertakings: for inflance, one man will invoke a confpicuous ftary 
another. a wolfy one a bear, and aporner a particular tree; in which he 
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imagines the Great Being refides, and influences his good or ill faebre 
in this life. 

The religious fentiments of thefe people, though confufed, are in 
fome refpects juft. They allow that there is a good Being, and they 
fometimes fing to him; but not out of fear or adoration, for he is too 
good, they fay, to hurt them. ‘He is called Kitch-e-man-e-to, or the 
Great Chief. They further fay, there is an evil Being, who is al- 
ways plaguing them ; they call him Whit-ti-co, Of him they are very 
much in fear, and feldom eat any thing, or drink any brandy, without 
throwing fome into the fire for Whit-ti-co. If any misfortune befals 
them, they fing to him, imploring his mercy ; and when in health and 
profperity do the fame, to keep him in good humour. Yet, though 
obfequious fometimes, at others they are angry with him, efpecially 
when in liquor ; they then run out of their tents, and fire their guns 
“in order to killhim. They frequently perfuade themfelves that they 
fee his track in the mofs or {nowy and he is generally defcribed in 
the moft hideous forms. They believe that both the good and the bad 
Being have many fervants; thofe of the former inhabiting the air, but 
thofe of the latter walking on the earth. They have likewife an opi- 
nion that this country was once overflowed ; an opinion founded on 
meeting with many fea fhells far inland. 

They have.no manner of government or fubordination, The father, 
or head of a family, owns no fuperior, nor obeys any command. He 
gives his advice or opinion of things, but at the fame time has no au- 
thority to enforce obedience : the youth of his family follow his dis 
rections, but rather from filial affection or reverence, than in confe- 
quence of any duty exatted by a fuperior. When feveral tents or fa- 
milies meet to go to war, or to the Faétories to trade, they choofe a 
leader, but it is only voluntary obedience they pay to the leader fo 
chofen ; every one is at liberty to leave him when he pleafes, and the 
notion of a commander is quite obliterated as foon as the voyage is 
over, MeRiT ALONE GIVES THE TITLE TO DISTINCTION; AND 
THE POSSESSION OF QUALITIES THAT ARE HELD IN ESTEEM 
15 THE ONLY METHOD TO OBTAIN RESPECT. Thus a perfon 
who is an experienced hunter ; one who knows the communication 
between the Jakes and rivers; one who can make long harangues ; is 
a conjuror; or if he has a family ; ; fuch a man will not fail of being 
followed by feveral Indians, when they happen to be out in large par- 
ties; they likewife follow him down to trade at the fettlements: he 
’ sy however, obliged to fecure their attendance upon this occafion by 

promifes and rewards, as the regard paid to his abilities is of too weak 
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anature to command fubjection: In war a mutual refentment againgt 
their énemies forms their union for perpetrating their revenge. Pers 
Sonal courage, patience under hard/hips, and a knowledge of the manners and 
country of their adverfariess are the qualifications fought after in the choice 
of aleader. "They follow him; whom they have thus chofen, with fide- 
lity, and execute his projects with alacrity; but their obedience does 
not proceed from any right in the leader to command, it is folely 
founded on his merit; on the affeGion of his followers, and their defire 
of fubduinig theirenemies: Thefe fentiments actuate every breaft, and 
augment the union, while in more civilized nations fuch a compact is 
effected by a flavifh fubmiffion to military laws; for as the foldier has 
no choice in his commander; it frequently happens that neither his abili- 
ties nor his character are caiculated to gain their efteem. 

The Indian’s method of dividing the time, is by numbering the nights 
elapfed, orto come; thus, if he be afked how long he has been on his 
journeys he will anfwer, “ fo many nights.”’ From this no@urnal di- 
vifiony they proceed tothe lunar or monthly divifion, reckoning thirteen 
of thefe in the year; all of which are expreflive of fome remarkable 
event or appearance; that happens during that revolution of the moon. 

Their method of computing numbers is rather abfirufe; as they reckon 
chiefly by decades; as follows :-—Two tens, three tens, &c. Ten tens, or an 
hundred tens. A few units over or under, are added or fubtra¢ted. Thus, 
thirty-two in their tongue is expreffed, by faying three tens and two over. 

Thofe Indians of whom we have new been treating and of whom the 
Peltries are obtained are known by the following namesy viz. The 
Ne-heth-awe-a, the Affinne-poctucs the Fall, the Suffeey the Black-feety 
the Paegan, and the Blood Indians. Vhefe are the only Indians with 
which the Company trade, and confequently the only ones whofe mans 
ners cuftoms, &c. are known. : 

The laudable zeal of the Moravian clergy induced them; in the year 
1752, to fend miffionaries from Greenjand to this country, They 
fixed on Nefbit’s harbour for their fettlement ; but of the firftt partys 
fome of them were killedy and the others driven,away. In 1764, un- 
der the protection of the Britifh governments another attempt was 
made. The miflionaries were well teceived by the Efquimauxy and 
the miffion goes on with fuccefas 


ANIMALS, 

The animals of:thefe countries ares the moofe déér, flagsy rein déér, 
bears, tygers, buffaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, lynxes, martinsy 
fquirrelsy erminesy wild catsy and hares. The rein deer pafs in vait. 
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herds towards the north in October, feeking the extreme cold. The 
male polar bears rove out at fea, on the floating ice, moft of the 
winter, and till June; the females lie concealed in the woods, or 
beneath the banks of rivers, till March, when they come abroad with 
their twin cubs, and bend their courfe to the feain fearch of their 
conforts. Several are killed in their paffage; and thofe that are 
wounded fhow vaft fury, roar hideoufly, and bite and throw up in the 
air even theirown progeny. The females and the young, when not 
interrupted, continue their way to the fea. In June the males return 
to fhore, and by Auguft are joined by their conforts, with their cubsy 
by that time of a confiderable fize. The feathered kinds are, geefe, 
buftards, ducks, growfe, and all manner of wild fowls. Indeed multi- 
tudes of birds retire to this remote country, toLabrador and Newfound- 
land, from places more remotely fouth, perhaps from the Antilles ; and 
fome even of the mott delicate little fpecies. Moft of them, with 
numbers of aquatic fowls, are feen returning fouthward with their 
young broods to more favourable climates. The favages in fome ref- 
pects regulate their months by the appearance of birds; and have their. 
goofe-month, from the vernal appearance of geefe, from the fouth. 
All the growfe kind, ravens, cinereous crows, titmoufe, and Lapland 
finch, brave the fevereft winter; and feveral of the falcons aad owls 
feek fhelter in the woods. Of fith, there are whales, morfes, feals, cod- 
fifh, and a white fifh, preferable to herrings; and in their rivers and 
frefh waters, pike, perch, carp, and trout. 

All the quadrupeds of thefe countries are clothed with a clofe, foft; 
warm fur. In fummer there is here, as in other places, a variety in 
the colours of the feveral animals; when that feafon is over, which 
holds only for three months, they all aflume the livery of winter, and 
every. fort of beafts, and moft of their fowls, are of the colour of 
the fnow ; every thing animate and inanimate is white. ‘This is a 
furprifing phenomenon. But what is yet more furprifing, and what 
is indeed one of the moft ftriking things, that draw the moft inatten- 
tive to.an admiration of the wifdom and goodnefs of Providence, is, 
that the dogs and cats from Britain that have been carried into Hud- 
fon’s Bay, on the approach of winter have entirely changed their ap- 
pearance, and acquired a much longer, fofter, and thicker coat of hair 
than they had originally. 


DISCOVERY AND COMMERCE. 


"Phe knowledge of thefe northern feas and countries was owing: toa’ 
project itarted in England for the difcovery of a north-weft paffage to’ 
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China and the Eaft Indies, as early as the year 1576. Since then it 
has been frequently dropped and as often revived, but never yet com- 
pleated ; and from the late voyages of difcovery it feems probable, 
that no practicable paffage ever can be found. Forbifher difcovered the 
Main of New Britain, of Terra de Labrador, and thofe ftreights to 
which he has given his name. In 1585, John Davis failed from Portf- 
mouth, and viewed that and the more northern coatts, but he feems 
never to have entered the bay. Captain Hudfon made three voyages 
on the fame adventure, the firft in 1607, the fecond in 1608, and his 
third and laftin 1610. This bold and judicious navigator entered the 
ftreights that lead into the bay known by his name, coafted a great 
part of it, and penetrated to eighty degrees and a half, into the heart 
of the frozen zone. His ardour for the difcovery not being abated by 
the difficulties he ftrtggled with in this empire of winter, and world of 
froft and fnow; he ftayed here until the enfuing fpring, and prepared, 
in the beginning of 1611, to purfue his difcoveries ; but his crew, who 
fuffered equal hardfhips, without the fame fpirit to fupport them, mu- 
tinied, feized upon him and feven of thofe who were. mott faithful to 
him, and committed them to the fury of the icy feas in an open boat. 
Hudfon and his companions were either fwallowed up by the waves, 
or gaining the inhofpitable coaft, were deftroyed by the favages; but 
the fhip and the reft of the men returned home. 

Other attempts towards a difcovery were made in 1612 and 1667 ; 
and a patent for planting the country, with a charter for a company, 
was obtained in the year 1670. In 1646, Captain Ellis wintered as 
far north as 57 degrees and a half, and Captain Chriftopher at- 
tempted farther difcoveries in 1661. But betides thefe voyages, we 
are indebted to the Hudfon’s Bay Company for a journey by land ; 
which throws much additional light on this matter, by affording what 
may be called demonftration, how much farther North, at leaft in fone 
parts of their voyage, {hips muft go, before they can pafs from one fide 
of America to the other, The northern Indians, who came down to 
the Company’s factories to trade, had brought to their knowledge a 
river, which, on account of much copper being found near it, had ob- 
tained the name of the Copper Mine River, ‘The Company being de- 
firous of examining into this matter with precifion, direéted Mr. 
Hearne, a young gentleman in their fervice, and who having been 
brought up for the navy, and ferved in it the war before laft, was ex- 
‘tremely well qualified for the purpofe, to proceed over land, under the 
convoy of thofe Indians, for that river; which he had orders to fur- 
“vey, if poffible, quite down to its exit into the fea; to make obferva, 
: : Ea tions 
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_ tions for fixing the latitudes and longitudes; and to bring home imaps 
anc drawings, both of it and the countries through which he fhould 
pafs. 

Accordingly Mr. Hearne fet out from Prince of Wales’s Hors on. 
Churchill river, latitude 58° 4737 north, and longitude g4° 7% welt 
from Greenwich, on the 7th of December, 1770. Mr. Hearne on the 
13th of July reached the Copper Mine river, and found it all the way, 
even to its exit into the fea, incumbered with fhoals and falls, and 
emptying itfelf into it over adry flat of the fhore, the tide being then 
out, which feemed, by the edges of the ice, to rife about twelve or 
fourteen feet. This rife, on account of the falls, will carry it buta 
very fmall way within the river’s mouth, fo that the water in it has 
not the leaft brackifh tafte. Mr. Hearne is, neverthelefs, fure of the 
place it emptied itfelf itto being the fea, or a branch of it, by the 
quantity of whalebone and feal fkins which the Ef{quimgux had at their 
tents; and alfo by. the number of feals which he faw upon the ice. The 
fea, at the river’s mouth, was full of iflands and fhoals, as far as he 
could fee, by the afliftance of a pocket telefcope ; and the ice was not 
then (July 17th) broke up, but thawed away only for about three quar- 
ters of a mile from the fhore, and fora little way round the ifland 
and fhoals which lay off the riyer’s mouth. But he had the moft ex- 
tenfive view of the fea when he was ahout eight miles up the river, 
from which Ration the extreme parts of it bore N.W,. by W. .and 
N. E. 

By the time Mr. Hearne had finifhed his furvey of the river, which 
was about one o’clock inthe morning on the 18th, there came ona very 
thick fog and drizzling rain ; and as he had found the river and fea, in 
every refpeét unlikely to be of any utility, he thought it unneceflary 
to wait for fair weather, to determine the latitude more exaétly by ob- 
fervation; but by the extraordinary care he tock in obferving the 
courfes and ditances, walking from Congecathawhachaga, where he had 
two very good oblervations, he thinks the latitude may be depended 
on within 10’ at the utmoft, It appears from the map which Mp. 
Hearne conftructed of this fingular journey, that the mouth of the 
Copper Mine river lies in latitude 72° N. and longitude 25° W. from 
Churchill yiver; that is, about 119° W, of Greenwich.. Mr. Hearne’s 
journey back from the Copper Mine river to Churchill, lafted till June 
30th, 1 7933 fo that he was abfent almofta year and feven months. The 
unparalleled hardfhips he fuffered, and the effential fervice he performed, 
have met witha fuitable reward from his mafters, He has been fev eral 
years governor of Prince of Wales’s Kort on, Churchill river wheye 
he pas taken prifoner by the French ja 4782. 
roe "Though 
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‘Though the adventurers failed in the original purpofefar which they 
navigated this bay, their project, even in its failure, has. been of ad- 
wantage to England. ‘The vaft countries which furround. Hudfon’s 
Bay, as we have already obferved, abound with animals, whofe fur and 
fkins are excellent, In 1670, a charter was granted ta a company» 
which at prefent confift of only feven perfons, for the exclufive trade 
to this bay, and they have acted under it ever fince with great benefit 
to the private men who compofe the company’ though comparatively 
with little advantage to Great Britain, 

Prince Rupert was their firft Governor; the Duke of Alice, 
Lord Craven, Lord Arlington, and feveral other noble perfonages, ‘con- 
ftituted the firft committee. ‘The tenor of their charter is as full, ample, 
‘and comprehenfive, as words can well make it; and, as if they fufpeGted 
the intrufion of fome adventurers on their territories, to participate in 
this valuable trade, the moft fevere penalties, with forfeiture of pros 
perty, are laid on all thofey who fhall haunt, frequent, or trade upon ~ 
their coafts; how far their fucceffors haye been entitled to thefe exclue 
five immunities, or how far, their confined’ manner of carrying on, 
the trade has proved beneficial to the country, we fhall endeavour to — 
point out. 

The firft traders to tek parts acted upon principles much more laws 
dable and benevolent, than their fucceffors feem to have been aftuated 
by. They appear to have had the good of.the country at heart; and 
to have endeavoured by every equitable means, to render their com- 
merce profitable to the mother country, Their inftruGtions.to theie 
factors were full of fentiments of Chriftianity, and contained direCtions 
for their ufing every means in their power, to reclaim the uncivilized, 
Indians from a flate of barbarifm, and to inculcate in their rude minds: 
the humane precepts of the gofpel. ‘They were at the fame time ad- 
monifhed to trade with them equitably, and to take no advantage of 
_their native fimplicity. ‘They were further initructed to explore the 
_country, and to reap fuch benefit from the foil and produce thereof, 
as might redound to the intereft of the Englifh nation, as well as contri- 
bute to their own emolument. And laftly, they were direfted to be 
‘particularly careful in feeing that the European fervants behaved or. 
-derly, and lived in fobriety and temperance, obferving a proper veng~ 
»yation for the feryice of Gad, which was ordered to he genins ely 
performed at every feafonable opportunity, 

Thefe were injunCions worthy the exalted ftations and rank in life a 
-thofe who had the firft direion of the affairs of the. Company; and 
-gehecied much honour on their characters, as men, and chriftians: and 
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had thefe praife-worthy eftablifhments been adhered to, the country 
granted them might at this day have been a real. advantage to Great 
Britain. But inftead of encouraging the trade, by a mild, equitable, 
and engaging deportment towards the natives ;—1inftead of ingratiating 
_themfelves by affability and condefcenfion with a harmlefs people, the 
Hudfon’s Bay Company ufe them with undeferved rigour, caufing them 
frequently to be beat and maltreated, although they have come fome 
hundreds of miles in order to barter their fkins, and procure a tew 
neceflaries to guard againft the feverity of the approaching winter : 
owing to this conduct the trade has materially declined of late years. 

Another reafon why the Company’s trade has declined, isa want of 
fpirit in themfelves, to pufh it on with that vigour the importance of 
the conteft deferves. "The merchants from Canada have been heard to 
acknowledge, that was the Hudfon’s Bay Company to profecute their 
-inland trade in a fpirited manner, they muft be foon obliged to give up 

all thoughts of penetrating into the country; as from the vicinity of 
the Company’s factories to the iniand parts, they can aftord to under- 
fel them in every branch. 

To explain this emulation between the Company and the Canadian 
traders, it will be neceffary to review the ftate of the Company in the 
-year 1773. About that time the Canadian traders from Montreal, ac- 

ituated by a laudable fpirit of indu‘try and adventure, and experiencing 
‘the pecuniary advantages that refulted from their exertions, had become . 
-{o numerous and indefatigable at the head of the rivers which iead to 
‘the’ Company’s fettlements, that the trade of the latter was in a great 
‘meafure cut off from its ufual channel. The Indians being fupplied 
with every thing they could wifh for at their own doors, had no longer 
occafion, ‘as they hitherto had done, to build canoes, and paddle feveral 
hundred miles, for the fake of cultivating a commerce with the Company ; 
in which peregrination they were frequently expofed to much danger 
from hunger; fo much fo, that at one time feven canoes of upland In. 
cians periihed on their return to their own country. 

Ever fince the above period, the Canadian adventurers have annually 
increafed in the upland cquntry, much to their own emolument, and 
the ‘great lofs of the Company : ‘who, it may be faid, are fleeping at 
the edge of the fea, without fpirit, and without vigour or inclination 
to.aflert that right, which their exclufive charter, according to their 
ew account, entitles them to, 

It is true, the Hudfon’s Bay Company have at this time a few efta. 
blifhments in the interior country ; but thefe are carried on in fuch a 
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languid manner, that their exertions have hitherto proved inadequate 
to the purpofe of fupplanting their opponents. | 
The Company fignify to their Fa¢tors, that they have an indifputa- 
ble right to all the territories about Hudfon’s Bay, not only including 
the Straits and Bay, with all the rivers, inlets, &c. therein, but like- 
wife to all the countries, lakes, &c. indefinitely to the weftward, 
explored and unexplored. ‘They therefore ftigmatize the Canadian 
merchants with the infulting epithets of pedlars, thieves; and interlo- 
pers; though the quantity of furs imported by themfelves beats no com- 
patifon to thofe fent from Canada. If this unbounded claim, to which 
they pretend, be founded upon juftice, why, in the name of equity do 
they not affert thefe pretenfions by a proper application to the Britifh 
Parliament to remove the induftrious pedlars, whom they would feem 
to look upon with fuch ineffable contempt, and prevent their any longer. 
éncroachiag on their territories; but the fhock they received from the 
parliamentary application of the patriotic Mr. Dobbs, in the year 17499. 
has given them a diftate to parliamentary inquiries. They know the 
weaknefs of their claim, and the inftability of their prétenfions ; it is 
therefore their intereft to hide from an inquifitive but deluded nation, 
every inveftigation which might tend to bring to light the futility of 
their proceedings. 
If the Canadian traders can adduce any prefit to themfelves by pros. 
fecuting this inland bufinefs, what are not the Hudfon’s Bay Company 
enabled to do, with every advantage on their fide, would they profes 
cute the trade with vigour ? 
York Fort at this time has four fubordinate fettlements; at which. 
fettlements, conjointly, the Company allow one hundred fervants, whofe 
wages amount to about one thowfand eight hundred and fixty pounds per 
annum ; belides a floop of fixty tons, that makes a voyage once a year 
between York Fort and Severn Fa€tories. Ia the year 1748, the com- 
plement of men at that fettlement was no more than twenty-five, whofe 
wages amounted to four hundred and feventy pounds per annum, and 
the trade then ftood at thitty thoufand fkins one year with another, 
The other eftablifhments which the Company maintain in the Bay, have 
fuffered the like proportional change, all decreafing in trade, and: 
bearing additional incumbrances, 
To exhibit at one view a ftate of their feveral eftablifhments in the 
Bay at prefent, the followirg table is fubjoined, 
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. The following is the ftandard of trade, by which the Governor or 
Factor, is ordered by the Company to trade with the natives *. 


Beav.  Beav. 
Glafs beads Un Peres Orrice lace yd. rast 
China ditto | TS: Brafs rings Gp ares 
Brafs kettles —™ i$ Files Rg 
Coarfe cloth SLOP ae i Tobacco boxes ioend 
Blankets iG it 2.7 Awl blades 8 oF 
Tobacco Brazil Roe ee Box barrels sae t 
Ditto leaf PTs Hawks bells | 3 ORE es ° 
Ditto Eng. roll es Sword blades No. Sa od 
Check shirts No. 1 2  — Ice chiffels Panu 2 
White ditto 12 Gungvorns ae 
Yarn ftockings Tiel Me vs, Goto Dats. toe 
Powder : ROSE Small leather trunks 4 
Shot SR Needles 12 ‘om 
Duffels Nilsta uk ceed Hatchets toot 
Knives IN Gat, val aeelkt Brandy ESS ie 
Guns ee ee Medals No 12 1 
Combs ES Fe Thimbles 6 $1 
Flints Lot Brafs collars SUS: 
Vermillion lb 1 16 * Fire fteels sy 
Piftols No. x q Razors 5 ene 
Small burning glaffes Tinga Thread Ib © 1 
Gartering 5 2s Palas OS 


* This is intended to keep up the appearance of a regular fettled plan of trade; but 
though this farce may be played off to thofe who have not had the opportunities of 
knowing the deception, it will not have that effet upon a perfon any way acquainted 
with the buGnefs. 
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Notwithftanding this pretended ftandard is in itfelf fuffictently hard 
wpon the Indians, and difcouraging to the trade, yet the factors, and 
the company, in conjunétion, do not think it fo; for out of this a 
pernicious overplus trade muft be raifed; which, as Mr. Robfon 
juftly obferves, ‘ is big. with iniquity, and ftriking at the very root of 
their trade as a chartered company :” it is intended to augment the 
emoluments of the governor, at the expenfe of juftice and common 
honefty ; it oppreffes the Indian, who lives a maoft wretched life, and 
encounters a variety of difficulties, cold, hunger, and fatigue, to pro- 
cure a few neceffaries for himfelf and indigent family. 3 

This overplus trade, as it is called, is carried on in the following 
manner ; for inftance ; fuppofe an Indian would trade one pound of 
glafs beads, it is fet down in the ftandard at two beaver fkins; but 
the con{cientious. factor will demand three, or perhaps four beaver 
{kins for it ; if the Indian afks for a blanket, he muft pay eight bea- 
vers ; andif he would purchafea gallon of brandy, he muft give after 
the rate of eight beaver fkins for it, as it is always one half, and fome- 
times two-thirds water. The confequence of this griping way of trade 
is in the end very hurtful to themfelves, asthe Canadians, in the in- 
_ terior country, underfell them in every article. 

Before the Canadian merchants purfued the fur trade with fuch di- 
ligence as they now d through the lakes, and had penetrated into the 
interior parts of Hudfon’s Bay, a great number of Indians ufed annu- 
ally to come down to the company’s fettlements to barter their fkins. 
And though the company have now in a great meafure loft the benefit 
of this lucrative traffic, it may not be sande to, mention the manner in 
which the Indians profecute their voyages to the factories, 

In the month of March, the upland Indians affemble on the banks 
of a particular river or lake, the nomination of which had been agreed 
on by common confent, before they feparated for the winter. Here 
they begin to build their canoes, which are generally completed very 
foon after the river ice breaks. They then commence their voyage, 
but without any regularity, all ftriving to be foremoft s becaufe thofe 
who are firft have the beft chance of procuring food. During the 
voyage, each leader canvafles, with all manner of art and diligence, 
for people to join his gang; influencing fome by prefents, and others 
by promifes ; for the more canoes he has under his command, the 
greater he appears at the factory. 

Being come near their journey’s end, they all put afhore; the wo- 
men to. go in the woods to gather pine-brufh for the bottoms of the 
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tents ; while the leaders {moke together, and regulate the proceffiort. 
This being fettled, they re-embark, and fvon after arrive at the fac- 
tory. Ifthere is but one captain, his fituation is in the center of the 
canoes ; if more, they place themfelves on the wings; and their ca- 
noes are diftinguifhed by having a fmall flag hoifted on a flick, and 
placedin the ftern. 

When they arrive within a few hundred yards of the fort, Whig} dif- 
charge their fowling-pieces, to compliment the Englifh ; who, in re- 
turn, falute them by firing two or three fmall cannon. The leaders 
feldom concern themfelves with taking out the bundles, but the other 
men will affift the women. The factor being informed that the Indians 
are arrived, fends the trader to introduce the leaders with their lieu- 
tenants, who are ufually their eldeft fons or neareft relations. Chairs 
are placed for them to fit down on, and pipes, &c. are introduced. 
During the time the leader is fmoking, he fays very little, but as foon 
as this is over, he begins to be more talkative; and fixing his eyes 
immoveably on the ground, he tells the factor how many canoes he 
has brought, what Indians he has feen, afks how the Englifhmen do, 
and fays he is glad to fee them. After this the governor bids him 
welcome, tells him he has good goods and plenty, and that he loves 
the Indians, and will be kind tothem. ‘The pipe is by this time re-« 
moved, and the converfation becomes free. 

During this vifit, the chief is dreft out at the expenfe of the factory’ 
in the following manner: a coarfe cloth coat, either red or blue, lined 
with baize, and having regimental cuffs ; and a waiftcoat and breeches 
of baize, the whole ornamented with orris lace. He is alfo pre- 
fented with a white or check fhirt; his ftockings are of yarn, one of 
them red, the other blue, and tied below the knee with worfted gar- 
ters ; his Indian fhoes are fometimes put on, but he frequently walks 
in his ftocking-feet ; his hat is coarfe, and bedecked with three oftrich 
feathers of various colours, and a worfted fafh tied round the crown; 
a {mall filk handkerchief is tied round his neck, and this completes 
his drefs. The lieutenant is alfo prefented with a coat, but it has no 
lining; he is likewife provided with a fhirt and cap, not unlike thofe 
worn by mariners. 

The guefts being now equipped, bread and prunes are brought and 
fet before the captain, of which he takes care to fill his pockets, be- 
fore they are carried out to be fhared in his tent ; a two gallon keg of 
brandy, with pipes and tobacco for himfelf and followers, are like. 
wife fet before him. He is now conducted from the fort to his tent 
in 
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in the following manner: Inthe front a halberd and enfign ‘are car- 
ried ; next a drummer beating a march ; then feveral of the factory. 
fervants bearing the bread, prunes, pipes, tobacco, brandy, &c. 

Then comes the captain, walking quite erect and ftately, {moking 

his pipe, and converfing with the factor. After this follows the lieu- 

tenant, or any other friend, who had been admitted into the fort with 

the leader. They find the tent ready for their reception, and with 

clean pine-brufh and beaver coats placed for them to fit on. Here 

the brandy, &c. is depofited, and the chief gives orders to fome ref- 

pectable perfon to make the ufual diftribution to his comrades. After 

this the factor takes his leave, and it is not long before they are all in- 

toxicated ; when they give loofe to every fpecies of diforderly tumult, 

fuch as finging, crying, fighting, dancing, &c.; and fifty to one but 

fome one is killed before the morning. Such are the fad effects of the 

vile compofition they are furnifhed with, upon thefe occafions. 

After contiauing in a ftate of intoxication, bordering on madnefs, 
for two or three days, their mental faculties return by degrees, and 
they prepare themfelves for renewing the league of friendfhip, by 
{meking the calimut; the ceremony of which is as follows: A pipe 
made of ftone is filled with Brazil tobacco, mixed with a herb fome- 
thing like European box. The {tem of the pipe is three or four feet 
long, and decorated with various pieces of lace, bears claws, and ea-~ 
gies talons, and likewife with variegated feathers, the fpoils of the 
' moft beauteous of the feathered tribe. The pipe being fixed to the 
ftem and lighted, the factor takes it in both his hands, and with much 
gravity rifes from his chair, and points the end of the ftem to the Eaft, 
or fun-rife, then to the Zenith, afterwards to the Weft, and then per- 
pendicularly down to the Nadir. After this he takes three or four 
hearty whiffs, and having done fo, prefents it to the Indian leader, 
from whom it is carried round to the whole party, the women ex- 
cepted, who are not permitted to fmoke out of the facred pipe. When 
it is entirely fmoaked out, the factor takes it again, and having twirled 
it three or four times over his head, lays it deliberately on the table ; 
which being done, all the Indians return him thanks by a kind of 
- fighing out the word Ho. 

Though the above ceremony made ufe of by the Indians, in 
fmoking the calimut, may appear extremely ridiculous and incom- 
prehenfible, yet, when we are made acquainted with their ideas in this 
refpect, the apparent abfurdity of the cuftom will vanifh. By this 
ceremony they mean to fignify to all perfons concerned, that whilft 
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the fun fhall vifit the different parts of the world, and make day and 
night ; peace, firm friendfhip, and brotherly love, fhall be eftablithed 
between the Englifh and their country, and the fame on their part. 
By twirling the pipe over the head, they further intend to imply, that 
all perfons of the two nations, wherefoever they may be, fhall be in- 
cluded in the friendfhip and brotherhood now concluded or renewed. 

After this ceremony is over, and a further gratification of bread, 

prunes, &c. is prefented, the leader makes a fpeech, generally to the 
following purport : 
“: You told me laft year to bring many Indians to trade, which I 
promifed to do; you fee I have not lied; here are a great many 
** young men come with me; ufe them kindly, I fay ; let them trade 
“ good goods ; let them trade good goods, I fay! We lived hard laft 
“¢ winter and hungry, the powder being fhort meafure and bad ; 
¢ being fhort meafure and bad, I fay! Tell your fervants to fill the 
«¢ meafure, and not to put their thumbs within the brim ; take pity 
on us, take pity on us, I fay! We paddle a long way to fee you ; 
we love the Englifh. Let us trade good black tobacco, moift and 
“¢ hard twifted; let us fee it before it is opened. Take pity on us; 
take pity on us, Ifay! The guns are bad, let us trade light guns, 
*¢ {mall in the hand, and well fhaped, with locks that will not freeze 
in the winter, and red gun cafes. Let the young men have more 
«¢ than meafuré of tobacco ; cheap kettles, thick, and high. Give 
«¢ us good meafure of cloth ; let us fee the old meafure ; do you mind 
«¢ me?’ The young men prove they love you, by coming fo far to fee 
“¢ you; take pity, take pity, Ifay ; and give them good goods ; they 
<¢ like to drefs and:be fine. Do you underftand me ?” 

As foon as the captain has finifhed his fpeech, he, with his followers, 
proceed to look at the guns and tobacco; the former they examine 
with the moft minute attention. When this is over they trade their 
furs promifcuoufly ; the leader being fo far indulged, as to be admit- 
ted into the trading room all the time, if he defirés it. 

It is evident that the fur and peltry trade might be carried on to a 
much greater extent, were it not entirely in the hands of this exclu-. 
five company, whofe interefted, not to fay iniquitous fpirit, has been 
the fubjeét of long and juft complaint. 
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It will, we doubt not, feem very myfterious to the generality of peo- | 
ple, that the company do not exert themfelvesto ttirn tHe riches of this 
country to their advantage, when thé) alone are to reap the benefit 
of their exertions, People will naturally be led to conclude from their 


conduct, 
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conduét, that what writers have faid on this fubje is devoid of truth, . 
and mere chimeras ; but this is for want of knowing the peculiar 
views of the company, their affection for their long-foftered mono- 
poly, and that fingular obfeurity which invelops their whole confti- 
tution, nay, the whole of their mercantile tranfactions. 

The company do not entertain the leaft doubt, but if the countr y. 
they poffefs was properly explored by perions of ability, valuable dit. 
coveries might be made; but this they think may be fo far from te- 
dounding to their intereft, that it might have acontrary effect, by en-. 
couraging adventurers to petition for liberty to partake of thefe_dif- 
coveries, and thereby occafion an inveftigation to take place, which 
would probably fhake the foundation of their charter. This is not 
all ; as the company confifts at prefent but of feven perfons ; ; this 
{mall number avifely think, that as long as they can thare a comfort- 
able dividend, there is no oceafion for their embarking in additional 
expenfes, in order to profecute difcoveries which might tran{pire to 
the world, and endanger the whole. 

The limits ef the bay and ftraits comprize a very confiderable ex- 
tent; the foil of which, in many parts, is capable of much improve- 
ment by agriculture and induftry. The countries abound with mof, 
kinds of quadrupeds, &c. whofe fkins are of great value. The nu- 
merous inland rivers, lakes, &c. produce fith of almoft every {pecies ; 
-and in the feas in and about the ftraits, and the northern parts of the 
bay, white and black whales, fea-horfes, bears, and feals, are killed 
in great numbers by the Efquimaux, whofe implements for this pur- 
pofeare exceedingly fimple. What advantage might not then arife to 
the nation from this branch of trade alone, were it laid open? If able 
harpooners were fent on this employ, with fuflicient affiftants, and 
properly encouraged, greater profits would accrue from this fifhery, 
than from all the peltry at prefent imported by the company.. The 
difcovery of numberlefs fine harbours, and an acquaintance with the 
furrounding country, which at prefent is entirely unknown tous, would, 
in all likelihood, be the confequence of thefe feas being more fre- 
quented than they are. And indeed if ever the forts and fettlements 
on the American boundary line are furrended according to the treaty 
of peace, England has no other means in her hands to peas 
the fuperior advantages the Americans will then poffefs in the fur 
trade, than to throw the trade to Hudfon’s bay oe and thus delthoy 
a difgraceful monopoly, or to incorporate with it 


by a new charter 
the merchants trading te Canada, and thus infufe into 
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tion of mercantile vigour: by this means an extenfive intercourfe 
with nations, to which we at prefent are almoft ftrangers, might be 
opened, and a country explored whofe refources may equal if not fur- 
ipafs thofe of the country round Canada. 

If it be objected to this, that the vai quantities of i ice in the ftraits 
muft impede a veffel from making difcoveries, we anfwer, that many 
years the ice is fo infignificant in quantity as not to obftruct the paflage 
of the fhips in the leaft ; and in thofe feafons when it is thickeft, it is 
diffolved and difperfed in the ocean long before the return of the 
fhips in September. | 

Even in the very confined manner in which the company carry on 
this trade, it is far from being inconfiderable in value, though their 
fhips feldom {top but a very fhort time for the purpofe of trading 
with the Efquimaux ; they employ three fhips annually, which are 
manned with feventy-five men. 

The company exports commodities to the value of about ten thou- 
fand pounds, and bring home returns to the value of twenty-nine 
thoufand' three hundred and forty pounds, which yield to the revenue 
about three thoufand feven hundred and thirty-four pounds. This in- 
cludes the fifhery in Hudfon’s bay. That this commerce, fmall as it 
is, affords immenfe profits to the company, and even fome advantages 
to Great Britain in general, cannot be denied ; forthe commodities ex- 
changed with the Indians for their fkins and furs, are all manufattured 
in Britain ; and as the Indians are not very nice in their choice, fuch 
things are fent of which there is the greateft plenty, and which, to ufe 
a mercantile phrafe, aredrugs. ‘Though the workmanfhip happens to 
be in many refpects {fo deficient, that no civilized people would take it, 
it may be admired among the Indians. On the other hand, the fkins 
and furs brought home in return afford articles for trading with many 
nations of Europe to great advantage. ‘Theie circumftances prove 
the immenfe benefit that would redound to Britain, by throwing open 
the trade to Hudfon’s bay, fince even in its prefent reftrained ftate it 
is fo advantageous. * The only attempt made to trade with Labrador, 
has been directed towards the itthery. Great Britain has no fettle- 
ment there. The annual produce va the fifhery amounts to upwards 
of forty-nine thoufand pounds. 


* In May 1782 all the forts and fettlements L anne to the Hudfon’s bay company 
were de‘troyed by the French, the damages fuftained were rated at five hundred thoufand 
pounds. 
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NOVA-SCOTIA; 


COMPREHENDING THE PROVINCE OF NEW- cones 
AND NOVA-SCOTIA. 


SITUATION, EXTENT, AND BOUNDARIES. 


"Tusse provinces are fituated between 43° 30’ and 49° north lati- 
tude and 60° and 67° eaft longitude from London, or 8° and 15° eaft 
longitude from Philadelphia. Their length is four hundred miles, 
and their breadth three hundred. They are bounded on the north, by 
the river St. Lawrence ; on the eaft, by the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
which wafhes its coafts one hundred and ten leagues in extent, from 
the gut of Canfo, at its entrance into the gulf, to cape Rozier, which 
forms the fouth part of the river St. Lawrence, and by the gut of 
Canfo, which divides it from cape Breton ; on the fouth, it is wathed 
by the Atlantic ocean, having a fea coaft of ninety leagues, from 
cape Canfo, eatt, to cape Sables, weit, which forms one part of the 
entrance into the bay of Fundy, which alfo forms a part of its fouth- 
ern boundary’; weft, by a part of Lower Canada, and the diftrict of 
Maine. 

Notwithftanding the forbidding appearance of this country, it | 
was here that fome of the firft European fettlements were made. 
The firft grant of lands in it was given by James the Firft to his fe- 
cretary, Sir William Alexander, from whom it had the name of 
Nova-Scotia, or New-Scotland ; fince then it has frequently changed 
hands, from one private proprietor to another, and from the French 
to the Englifh nation backward and forward, It was not cenfirmed to 
the Englifh, till the peace of Utrecht, and their defign in acquiring 
it does not feem to have arifen fo much from any profpect of direct 
profit to be obtained by it, as from an apprehenfion that the French, 
by poffeffing this province, might have had it in their power to an- 
noy the other Britifh fettlements. Upon this principle, three thoufand 
families were tranfported in 1749, at the charge of the government, 
into this country, who built and fettled the town of Halifax. 

The tra& of country within thefe limits, known by the name of 

Nova-Scotia, or New-Scotland, was, in ae divided into two pro- 

. vinces, 
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vinces, viz. New-Brunfwick, on the Aorthe wel and Nova-Scotia, 
on the fouth-eaft. The former comprehends that part of the old pro- 
vince of Nova-Scotia, which lies to the northward and weftward of a 
line drawn from the mouth of the river St. Croix, through the center 
of the bay of Fundy to bay Verte, and thence into the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, including all lands within fix leagues of the coaft.. The 
reft ts the province of Nova-Scotia, to which is annexed, the ifland 
of St. John’s, which lies north of it, in the gulf of St. Lawrence, 


SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, &c. 


During a great part of the year, the atmofphere is clouded with 
thick fog, which renders it untrealthy for the inhabitants ; and four 
or five months it is intenfely cold. A great part of this country les 
11 foreft, and the foil, in many parts, is thin and barren. On the 
banks of the river s, however, and fome other parts, the foil j is. Very. 
good, producing Jarge crops of Englith grafs, hemp, and flax: many 
a the bays, and falt water rivers, and fome parts of the fea coaft, are 
bordered with fine tracts of falt marfh; but the inhabitants do nog 
raife provifions enough for home confumption. 


RIVERS, BAYS, LAKES AND CAPES, 


The rivers which water this countr y we fhall mention in conneétion 
with the different counties in which they principally flow, afew, how- 
ever, call for feparate notice. The rivers Rifconge and Nipifiguit run 
from weft to eaft intoChaleur and Nipifiguit bays, which communicate 
with the gulf of St. Lawrence. ‘The river St. Croix (which is the true 
St. Croix, is yet undetermined) empties into Paflamaquoddy bay, and 
forms a part of the boundary between New-Brunfwick and Maine. St, 
John’s is the Jargeft river in the province. It empties into the north 
fide of the bay of Fundy, and is navigable for veffels of fifty tons, 
fixty miles, and for boats upwards of two hundred miles. This is a 
common route to Quebec. The banks of this river, enriched by the 
annual frefhets, are excellent land. About thirty miles from the 
mouth of this river commences a fine level country, covered with 
large trees pf timber of various kinds. Mafts, from twenty to thirty 
inches in diameter, have been cut on this tract. The tide flows, in 
this river, eighty or ninety miles. It furnifhes the inhabitants with 
falmon, bafs, and fturgeon. Near fort Howe, the river fuddenly nar- 
rows, and occafions a fall at certain times of tide, like that at London 
Bridge. : :: 


The 
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The coaft of ihiete provinces is indented with numerous bays, and 
commodious harbours. The principal, as you defcend foutherly from 
the mouth of St. Lawrence river, are Gafpee, Chaleur, Verte, which 
1s feparated from the bay of Fundy by a narrow ifthmus of about eigh- 
teen miles wide ; cape and harbour of Canfo, forty leagues eaftward 
of Halifax. Chedabuéto bay about ten leagues north-welt of Canfo. 
‘Chebucto bay, on which ftands the town, of Halifax. The bay of 
Fundy, whichextends fifty leagues into the country, in which the ebb 
and flow of the tide is from forty-five to fixty feet. Chenigto bay is at 
ithe head of Fundy bay. Pafflamaquoddy bay borders on the diftri@ of 
‘Maine, and receives the waters of St. Croix river. ‘Atthe entrance 
of this bay is an ifland, granted to feveral gentlemen in Liverpool in 
‘Lancafhire, who named it Campobello. Ata very confiderable exe 
penfe, they attempted to form a fettlement there, -but failed. On fe: 
veral other iflands i in-this bay there are fettlements made by people 
from Maffachufets. “Among the lakes in thefe provinces, which are 
very numerous, and many ,as yet without names, is Grand lake, in the 
_ (province of New-Brunfwick, pear St. John’s river, about.thirty-miles 
Jong, and eight or ten-broad, and in fome places forty fathoms deep, 

“The principal capes are cape Canfo, on the weit fide of the entrance 
into: Chedabuéto bay, and, cape Sables, on the eaftide ofthe entrance 
into the bay of Fundy, * | 


IVIL DIVISIONS, 


Thee! in-t783, were as followys : 


Vou. IV. . G its Counties 
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OunzLLeS:; To nee ee | eT Sli Toa 
HANnTs, Windfor 
m the river Falmouth 
{Avon. Newport 
7 Halifax 
London Der, 
ol Truro 
HALIFAX, Onflow 
Eaftern part of > Colchefter 
Nova-Scotia. anaes 
Southampton 
Canfo 
Tinmouth 
Kincs, ae Cornwallis 
on the Bafon of € 
Miner. | Horton 
7 Wilmot 
ANNAPOLIS, 
on Annapolis . ? Granville 
rivers Annapolis 
Clare 
J Monéton 
} 
| Cumberland 
CuMBER- 
LAND, Sackville 
at the bead of PE aac 
bay of Fundy. | Hillfboro’ 
Hopewell 
j 
7 Conway 
SUNBURY, | feces 
on the river St. ; eS 
Joho’ Sy north Seog 
{hore of bay of ee FES 
Fundy. | Willmot 
§ Newton 
J Maugerville 
Argyle 
QUTENS, Veta 
fourh fide of Barrington 
bay of Fundy. (Sable Ifl.) 
Liverpool 
Luvewnure, New-Dublin 
on Mahone Lunenburgh 
bay. Chefter 
Blandford 


tenet 
Wr) Pips. 
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| Ly whom jettled. Rivers. 


| 


Avon or Pigiguit All emptying 
St. Croix into the Avon, 


Kenetcoot | and except the 


Cocmiguen laft navigable. 
Cacaguet . Nay. 40 m. for 
J Cobeguit veff, of 60 tons. 
Irifh and Scotch 
pe New-Eng- | Shebbenaccadie. Boatable. 
» jand Pitcoudiac 


Memremcoot 


Percau, fmall 

Habitant, navig. for veff. of 49 tons} 
a {mall diftance. 

Canaid, navig. for vefl. of 160 tons} 
3 or 4 miles. 

Cornwallis, navig. for veff. of 100 
tons 5 miles, for vef. of 5° tons 10 
miles. 

Salmon river.# 

fett. from Irel. 

and New-Engl. 

do. a fine town- 
fhip 30 miles 
in leng. on the 


Annapolis, navigable for fhips of 
any burthen ro miles—of 100 tons 
15 miles ; tide flows 30 miles, 
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| 
} 
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bay of Fundy. paffable in boats to within twenty 
40 families of miles of Horton. 
Acadians. 

P Do. 


An Lac 
Marequefh 


which are nay. 3 or 4 
miles for veffels of 


5 


= 
| 
| 
| 
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fettled from N. Nn Planche 5 tons. 
Eng. & Yorkfh. aes | hoa rivers: 
fettled from N. eae i 


Memrem 
Petcoudia 


Chepodie 
Herbert 


of Ire. N. Eng. f 3 : 
and Yorkihire. ‘ navigable 4 or § mil. 
rape by boats to 
its head 12 miles, 


St John’s, already defcribed. 


fettled from 
MaTachufetts, 
poe cut, 


es & Acad. 
New-England 
Quakers from 
Reaces 
New-England 
Irith formerly, 
now Germans 
' Germans 
New-England, 
3 families only. 


None. 


None. 


| 
| 
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ae There are fettlements of Acadians on all thefe riversy whofe banks are good land. 
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PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 

Hatrrax is the capital of the province of Nova-Scotia. It ftands 
on Chebucto bay, commodioutly fituated for the fifhery, and has a 
communication with other parts of this province and New-Brunfwick_ 
by land and water carriage. It has a good harbour, where a {mall 
{quadron of fhips of war lie during the winter, and in the fummer _ 
protects the fifhery. The town has an entrenchment, and is ftrengthe 
_ ened with forts of timber. It is faid to contain fifteen or fixteén' thou- 
fand inhabitants. 

SHELBURNE on port Rofeway, near cape Sables, was fuppofed, 
in 1783, to contain fix hundred families ; fince that time it has become | 

leis populouss > Guyfborough formerly called Manchetter, fituated 
~ on Chedabuéto bay, about ten leagues north-wéft of cape Canfo, cons 
tained, in 1783, about. two hundred and fifty faimilies. Rawdon 
forty miles from Halifax, has about fixty houfes. Annapolis on the 
eaft fide of Fundy bay, has one of the fineft harbours in’ the world, 
In other refpects it is a poor, inconfiderable place. 

FREDERICKTOWN, about ninety miles up St. Jolmn’s river, is the 
capital of the province of New-Brunfwick. 

FORTS. 

There are feveral forts in thefe provinces: thefe are fort Edward 
at Windfor, capablé of containing two hundred men; Annapolis, in 
its prefent ftate, one hundred ; Cumberland, three hundred ; fort 
Howe, on St: John’s river, one hundred: befides which there are 
barracks, inclofed in a ftockade at Cornwallis, for about fifty mené 


TRADE. 


The exports from Great Britain te this country confit chiefly of 
linen and woollen cloths; and other neceffaries for wear, of fifhing 
tackle, and rigging for fhips. The amount of exports, at an average 
of three years; before the new fettlements, was about twenty-fix thou- 
fand five hundred pounds. ‘The only articles obtained in exchange 
are, timber and the produce of the fifhery, which, at a like average, 
amounted to thirty-eight thoufand pounds. But from the late increafe 
of inhabitants, it is fuppofed that they will now erect faw mills, and 
endeavour to fupply the Weft-India iflands with lumber of every kind, 
as well as the produce of the fifhery, which will be a profitable ar- 
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ticle to both countries. The-whole population of Nova-Scotia and 
the iflands adjoining, is eftimated at. fifty thoufand. This eftimate 
t is fuppofed is confiderably too large. Recent accounts of thefe fet- 
ilements reprefent them as in a declining ftate, having great numbers 
of the houfes built in the new towns peat and confiderably re- 
duced in value. " 


| INDIANS, &c. 

The Indians here are the Micmaeks, and the tribe called the 
Marechites. The former inhabit the eaftern fhore, between Halifax 
and cape Breton; between Cumberland county and the north-eaft 
coaft of the province, towards Chaleur bay ; about the heads of the 
rivers which run through the counties of Hants and King’s county ; 
and between cape Sable and Annapolis royal. This tribe is fuppofed 
to have about three hundred fighting men. The Marechites inhabit 
the river St. John, and around Paffamaquoddy bay, are eftimated at 
one hundred and forty fighting men ; they are much fuperior in all, 
refpects to the Micmacks.—The animals are the fame as in the 
United States, though much lefs numerous, 


ISLAND OF SAINT JOHN. 


Tins ifland lies in the gulf of St. Lawrence, near the northern coaft 
of the province of Nova-Scotia; and is about fixty miles long, and thirty 
or forty broad. It has feveral fine rivets, a rich foil, and is pleafantly 
fituated. Charlotte-town is its principal town, and is the refidence of 
the licutenant-governor, who is the chief officer on the ifland. The 
number of inhabitants are eftimated at about five thoufand. Upon the 
feduation of cape Breton’ ia 1945, the inhabitants of this ifland, 
amounting to about four thoufand, fubmitted quietly to the Britith 
arms. “While the French poffeffed this ifland, they improved it to fo 
much advantage, that it was called the granary of Canada, which it 
furnifhed with great plenty of corn, as well as beef and-pork. Itis 
attached-to the province of Nova-Scotia. 


NEWs 


(aged 


“NEWFOUNDLAND ISLAND. 


News OUNDLAND is fituated tathe eaft of the gulf of St. Law- 
rence, between forty-fix and fifty-two degrees of north latitude, and 
between fifty-three and fifty- -nine degrees weft longitude, feparated 
from Labrador, or New-Britain, by the ftraits of Belleifle ; and from 
Canada, by the bay of St. Lawrence ; being five hundred and fifty 
miles long and two hundred broad. The coafts are extremely fubject 
to fogs, attended with almoft continual {torms of {now and fleet, the 
fky being ufually overcaft. From the foil of this ifland the Britifh 
reap no great advantage, for the cold is long continued and fevere ; 
and the fummer heat, though violent, warms it not enough to produce 
any thing valuable; for the foil, at leaft in thofe parts of the ifland 
which have been explored, is rocky and barren ; however, it is wa- 
tered by feveral good rivers, and has many lame and good harbours. 
This ifland, whenever the continent fhall come to fail of timber can- 
venient to navigation, which on the fea coaft perhaps will be at no 
very remote period, it is faid, will afford a large fupply for matts, 
yards, and all forts of lumber for the Weft-India trade. But what 
at prefent it is chiefly valuable for, is the great fifhery of cod carried 
on upon thofe fhoals, which are called the banks of Newfoundland. 
Great-Britain and NortheAmerica, at the loweft computation, annu- 
ally employ three thoufand fail of {mall craft in this fifhery ; on board 
of which, andon fhore to cure and pack the fifh, are upwards of one 
hundred thoufand hands ; fo that this fifhery is not only a very valu- 
‘able branch of trade to the merchant, but a fource of livelihood to fo 
many thoufands of poor people, and a moft excellent nurfery for 
feamen. This fifhery is computed to increafe the national ftock 
three hundred thoufand pounds a year in gold and filyer, remitted for 
the cod fold in the north, in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant. 
The plenty of cod, both on the great bank and the leffer ones, which 
die to the eaft and fouth-eaft of this ifland, is inconceiveable; and not 
only cod, but feveral other fpecies of fifh, are caught there in abun- 


dance ; all of which are nearly in an equal plenty iy the fhores of 
New: | 
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Newfoundland, Nova-Scotia, New-England, and the ifle of cape 
Breton ; and very profitable fifheries are carried on upon all their 
eoatts. 

This ifland, after various difputes about the property, was entirely 
ceded to England by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713; but the French 
were left at liberty to dry their nets on the northern fhores of the ifland ; 
and by the treaty of 1763, they were permitted to fifth in the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, but with this limitacion, that they fhould not approach 
within three leagues of any of the.coafts belonging to England. ‘The 
fall iflands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, fituated to the fouthward of 
Newfoundland, were alfo ceded to the French, who ftipulated to erect 
‘no fortifications on thefe iflands, nor to keep more than fifty foldiers 
to enforce the police. By the laft treaty of peace, the French are to 
enjoy the fifheries on the north and on the weft coafts of the ifland ; 
and the inhabitants of the United States are allowed the fame privi- 
leges in fifhing as before their independence. The chief towns in 
Newfoundland are, Placentia, Bonavifta, and St. John’s: but not 
above one thoufand families remain here in winter. A fmall fquadron 
of men of war are fent out every {pring to protect the fifheries and 
inhabitants, the admiral of which, for the time being, is governor of 
the ifland, befides whom there are two lieutenant-governors, one at 
Placentia, and the.other atSt. John’s. 
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XJ REENLAND is a general name by which is now denoted the 
moft eafterly parts of America, ftretching towards the north-pole, and 
likewife fome iflands northward of the continent of Europe, lying in 
very high latitudes. The whole of this country was formerly defcribed 
as belonging to Europe, but from its contiguity to, and probable 
union with the American continent, it appears moft proper to be 
claffed among the countries belonging to the latter; we therefore have 
followed Mr. Morfe, and placed it among the divifions of Northe 
America.—It is divided into two parts, viz. Weft and Eaft Greenland, 
of each we fhall here give a defcription from the beft authorities exs 

fant, 


WEST GREENLAND. 


Tins country is now laid down, in our lateft maps, as part of the 
continent of America, though on what authority is not very clear.* 
Si ee tied: 7 Tis 


** Whether Greenland is an ifland, has not yet been decided, as no fhip has penetrated 
higher than the feventy-eighth degree, on account of the ice. That it is not an iflandy 
but a part of the American continent, is rendered probable ; rt. Becaufe Davis’ traits, 
or rather Baffin’s bay, grows narrower and narrower towards the feventy-eighth degree 
north.—2d. Becaufe the coaft, which m other places is very high towards the fea, grows 
Jower and lower wontlrwandtcl: 3d. Becaufe the tide, which at cape Farewell, and as far 
up as Cockin’s found, jin the fixty-fifth degree of latitude, rifes eighteen feet at the new 
and full moon, decreafes to the northward of Difko, fo that in the feventieth degree a 
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That part of it which the Europeans have any knowledge of is 
bounded on the weft by Baffin’s bay, on the fouth by Davis’ ftraits, 
and on the eaft by the northern part of the Atlantic ocean. Itis a very 
mountainous country, and fome parts of it fo high that they may be 
difcerned thirty leagues off at fea. The inland mountains, hills, and 
rocks, are covered with perpetual {now ; but the low lands on the fea- 
fide are cloathed with verdure in the fummer feafon. The coat 
abounds with inlets, bays, and large rivers; and is furrounded with 
a vaft number of iflands of different dimenfions. Ina great many 
places, however, on the eaftern coaft efpecially, the fhore is inaccef- 
fible by reafon of the floating mountains of ice. The principal river, 
called Baal, falls into the fea in the fixty-fourth degree of latitude, 
where the firft Danifh lodge was built in 1721; and has been navi- 
gated above forty miles up the country. 

Wet Greenland was firft peopled by Europeansiin the eighth: cen- 
tury, Atthat time a company of Icelanders, headed by one Ericke 
‘Rande, ‘were by accident driven onthe coa(t. On shisreturn he repre- 
fented the country in fuch a favourable light, that fome families again 
followed him thither, where they foon became a thriving: dolony, 
and beftowed on’ their mew habitation the name ef Groetiand, ar 
Greenland, onaccount of its’verdant appeatance. This colony was 
‘converted to Chriftianity by a miffonary:from Norway, sent. thither 
by the celebrated Olaf, the firft Norwegian monarch who embraced 
the Chriftian religion. The Greenland fettlement continued to increafe 
and thrive under his-protection ; -and:in-a little time the country was 
provided with many towns, churches, convents, bifhops, &c. under 
the jurifdiction of the archbifhop of Drontheim. A. confiderable 
commerce was carried on between Greenland and Norway; and are- 
gular intercourfe maintained between the two countries till the year 
1406, when the laft bifhop was fent over. From that time all corref- 
pondence was cut off, and all knowledge of Greenland has been ma 
ried i in oblivion, ) 


Jatitude it rifes little more than eight feet, and probably continues to diminifh, till there 
isno tide at all—To which-may be added’ the relationiof the Greenlanders, which how- 
“ever cannot be much depended on, viz. that the ftrait contracts itfelf fo narrow at loft, 
“shag they can go on the ice fo near to the othersfide asito be able to call to the inhabitants, 
. and that they can ftrike a fith on both fides at once ;. but that there runs. fuch a ftrong 
gurrent from the north into the flrait, that they cannot pafs it. 
: Ellis’ voyage to Hudfan’s bay for the difewver ry. ofa north=wef paffacer 

a: This 
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This ftrange and abrupt ceffation of trade and intercourfe has been 
attributed to various caufes; but the moft probable is the following: 
The colony, froin its firft fettlement, had been harafled by the na- 
tives, a barbarous and favage people; agreeing in cuftoms, garb; 
and appearance, with the Efquimaux found about Hudfon’s bay. 
This nation, called Schrellings, at length prevailed againft the Ice- 
land fettlers who inhabited the weftern diftrict, and exterminated them 
in the fourteenth century: infomuch, that when their brethren of the 
éaitern diftrict came to their affiftance, they found nothing alive but 
tome cattle and flocks of fheep running wild about the country. Per- 
haps they themfelves afterwards experienced the fame fate, and were 
totally deftroyed by thefe Schrellings, whofe defcendants ftill inhabit 
the weftern parts of Greenland, and from tradition confirm this cons 
jecture. They affirm that the houfes and villages, whofe ruins fll ap- 
‘pear, were inhabited by a nation of ftrangers, whom their aneeftors 
deftroyed. There are reafons, however, for believing that there may 
be ftill fome defcendants of the ancient Iceland colony remaining in 
the eaftern diftriG, though they cannot be vifited by land, on account 
of the ftupendous mountains, perpetually covered with fnow, which 
divide the two parts of Greenland; while they have been rendered 
inacceflible by fea, by the vaft quantity of ice driven from Spitzber- 
gen, or Eaft Greenland. One wotld imagine that there muft have 

_been fome confiderable alteration in the northern parts of the world 
fince the fifteenth century, fo that the coaft of Greenland is now be- 
come almoft totally inacceffible, though formerly vifited with very 
little difficulty. It is alfo natural to afk, by what means the people 
of the eaftern colony furmounted the above-mentioned obftacles when 
they went to the afliftance of their weftern friends ; how they returned 
to their own.country ; and in what manner hiftorians learned the fuc- 
cefs of their expedition ? Concerning all this we have very little fatif- 
factory information. | All that can be learned from the moft authentic 
records is, that Greenland was divided into two diftri€s, called Weft- 
Bygd and Eaft-Bygd: that the weitern divifion contained four parifhes 
and one hundred villages: that the eaftern diftrict was ‘till more 
flourifhing, as being nearer to Iceland, fooner fettled, and more fre- 
quented by fhipping from Norway. There are alfo many accounts, 
though moft of them romantic and flightly attefted, which render it 

probable that part of the eaftern colony ftill fubfifts, who, at fome 

_ time or other, may have given the imperfect relation above mentioned, 

This colony, in ancient‘times, certainly comprehended twelve exten- 
VoL. IV. H , . live 
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five parifhes ; one hundred and ninety villages ; a bifhop’s fee, and 
two monatteries. ‘The prefent inhabitants of the weftern diftrié& are 
entirely ignorant of this part, from which they are divided by: rocks, 
mountains, and deferts, and {till more effectually by their apprehen- 
fion: for they believe the eaftern Greenlanders to be a cruel, barba- 
rous nation, that deftroy and eat all ftrangers who fall into their 
hands. About acentury after all.intercourfe between Norway and 
Greenland had ceafed, feveral fhips were fent fucceflively by the 
kings of Denmark in order to difcover the eaftern difri& ; but all of 
them mifcarried. Among thefe adventurers, Mogens Heinfon, after 
having furmounted many difficulties and dangers, got fight of the land ; 
which, however, he could not approach. At his return, he pretended 
that the fhip was arrefted in the middle of her courfe by certain rocks 
of loadftone at the bottom of the fea. The fame year, 1576, in which 
this attempt was made, has been rendered remarkable by the voyage 
of Captain Martin Frobifher, fent upon the fame errand by Queen 
Elizabeth. He likewife deferied the land; but could not reach it, and 
therefore returned to England ; yet not before he had failed fixty 
Jeagues in the ftrait, which {till retains his name, and landed on feveral 
iflands, where he had fome communication with the natives. He had 
likewife taken poffeffion of the country in the name of Queen Eliza- 
beth; and brought away fome pieces of heavy black ftone, from 
which the refiners of London extracted a certain proportion of gold. 
dn the enfuing {pring he undertook a fecond voyage, at the head of a 
_ {mall {quadron, equipped at the expenfe of the public, entered the 
ftraits a fecond time; difcovered upon an ifland a gold and filver mine ; 
beftowed names upon different bays, iflands, and head-lands ; and 
brought away a lading of ore, together with two natives, a male and 
a female, whom the Englifh kidnapped. 

Such was the fuccefs of this voyage, that another armament was fit- 
ted out under the aufpices of Admiral Frobifher, confifting of fifteen 
fail, including a confiderable number of foldiers, miners, fmelters, 
carpenters, and bakers, to remain all the winter near the mines ina 
wooden fort, the different pieces of which they carried out in the 

tranfports. They met with boifterous weather, impenetrable fogs, 
and violent currents upon the coaft of Greenland, which retarded their 
operations until the feafon was far advanced. Part of their wooden 
fort was loft at fea ; and they had neither provifion nor fuel fufficient 
for the winter. «The admiral therefore determined to return with as 
much ore as he could procure, of this they obtained large quantities 
; out 
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ut of a new mine, to which they gave the name of the Countefs of 
Suffex. They likewife built an houfe of {tone and lime, provided with 
ovens; and here, with a view to conciliate the affection of the natives, 
they left a quantity of fmall morrice-bells, knives, beads, looking- 
glaffes, leaden pictures, and other toys, together with feveral loaves 
of bread. They buried the timber of the fort where it could be eafily 
found next year; and fowed corn, peafe, and other grain, by way of 
experiment, toknow what the country would produce. Having taken 
thefe precautions, they failed from thence in the beginning of Sep- 
tember ; and after a month’s ftormy paflage, arrived in England: but 
this noble defign was never profecuted, 

Chriftian IV. king of Denmark, being defirous of difcovering the 
old Greenland fettlement, fent three fhips thither, under the command 
of captain Godfke Lindenow, who is faid to have reached the eaft 
coaft of Greenland, where he traded with the favage inhabitants, fuch 
as they are ftill found in the weltern diftria, but faw no figns of a 
civilized people. Had he actually landed in the eaftern divifion, he 
muft have perceived fome remains of the ancient colony, even in the 
ruins of their convents and villages. Lindenow kidnapped two of the 
- matives, who were conveyed to Copenhagen ; and the fame cruel fraud 
was practifed by other two fhips which failed into Davis’ ftraits, * 
where they difcovered divers fine harbours, and delightful meadows 


* Nothing can be more inhuman and repugnant to the dictates of common juflace 
than this prattice of tearing away poor creatures from their country, their families, and 
connections : unlefs we fuppofe them altogether deftitute of natural affe€tion ; and that 
this was not the cafe with thofe poor Greenlanders, fome of whom were brought alive 
to Copenhagen, appears from the whole tenor of their conduct, upon their firft capture, 
and during their confinement in Denmark. When firft captivated, they rent the air With 
their cries and lamentations: they even leaped into the fea ; and, when taken on board, 
for fome time refufed all fuRenance. Their eyes were continually turned towards their 
dear country, and their faces always-bathed in tears, Even the kindnefs of his 
Danith majefty, and the careffes of the court and people, could not alleviate their grief, 

“One of them was perceived to fhed tears always when he faw an infant in the mother’s 
arms; a circumftance from whence it was naturally concluded, that he had left his wife 
with a young child in Greenland. Two of them went to fea in their little canoes in 
hope of reaching Greenland; but one of them was retaken. Other two made the fame 
attempt ; but were driven by a ftorm on the coaft of Schonen, where they were appre- 
hended by the peafants, and reconveyed to Copenhagen. One of them afterwards died 
ef a fever, caught in fithing pearl, during the winter, for the governor of Kolding. The 
reft lived fome years in Denmark; but at length, feeing no profpeét of being able to ree 
wt their native country, they funk into a kind of melancholy diforder, and expired. 
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covered with verdure. In fome places they are faid to have founda 
confiderable quantity of ore, every hundred pounds of which yielded 
twenty-fix ounces of filver. The fame Admiral Lindenow made 
another voyage to the coaft of Greenland in the year 1606, directing 
his courfe to the weilward of cape Farewell. He coafted along the’ 
ftraits of Davis, and having made fome obfervations on the face of 
the country, the harbours and iflands, returned to Denmark. Carften 
Richards, being detached with two fhips on the fame difcovery, de- 
feried the high land on the eaftern fide of Greenland, but was hin- 
dered by the ice from approaching the fhore. . . 
Other expeditions of the fanfe nature have been planned and exe- 
cuted with the fame bad fuccefs, under the aufpices of a Danifh 
company of merchants. Two fhips returned from the weftern part 
of Greenland loaded with a kind of yellow fand, fuppofed to contain 
a large proportion of gold. This being affayed by the goldfmiths 
of Copenhagen, was condemned as ufelefs, and thrown overboard ; 
but from a fmall quantity of this fand, which was referved as a cu 
riofity, an expert chemift afterwards extracted a quantity of pure 
gold. The captain, who brought home this adventure, was.fo cha- 
grined at his difappointment, that he died of grief, without having 
left any. directions concerning the place where the fand had been 
difcovered. In the year 1654, Henry Moller, arich Dane, equip- 
_ ped a veffel under the command of David de Nelles, who failed to 
the weft coatt of Greenland, from which he carried off three women 
of the country.’ Other efforts have been made, under the en- 
couragement of the Danifh king, for the difcovery and recovery of 
the old Iceland colony in Greenland; but all of them mifcarried, 
and people began to look upon fuch expeditions as wild and chi- 
merical. At length the. Greenland company at Bergen in Norway, 
tranfported a colony to the weftern coaft, about the fixty-fourth de- 
gree of latitude; and thefe Norwegians failed i in the year 1712, ace 
companied by the Rev. Hans Egede, to whofe care, ability and pre- 
cifion, we owe the beft and moft authentic account of modern 
Greenland. ‘This gentleman endeavoured, to reach the eaftern dife 
trict, by coafting fouthwards, and advanced.as far as the States. Pro- 
montory ; but the feafon of the year, and continual {torms, obliged: 
him to return ; and, as he could not even find the ftrait of Frobifher, 
he concluded, that no fuch place ever exifted. In the year 1724, a | 
fhip, being equipped by the company, failed on this difcovery, with 
a yicw, to land on the eaft fide oppofite to Iceland ; but the vaft 
fhoals 
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fhoals of ice, which barricadoed that part of the coaft, rendered 
this {cheme impracticable, His Danith majefty, in the year 1728, 
caufed horfes to be tranfported to Greenland, in hope that the fet. 
tlers might by their means travel over land to the eaftern diftrié : 
but the icy mountains were found impafflable. Finally, Lieutenant 
Richards, in a fhip which had wintered near-the new Danifh colo: ¥, 
attempted, in his return to Denmark, to land on the eaftern fore. 
but all his endeavours proved abortive. 

Mr. Egede is of opinion, that the only practicable method of 
reaching that part of the country, will be to coat north-about in 
{mall veffels, between the great flakes of ice and the fhore ; as the 
Greenlanders have declared, that the ‘currents continually rufhing 
~ from the bays and inlets, and running fouth-weftwards along the 
fhore, hinder the ice from adhering to the land; fo that there is 
always a channel open, through which veffels of {mall burden might 
pafs, efpecially if lodges were built at convenient diftances on the 
fhore, for the convenience and direction of the adventurers, 

That part of the country which is now vifited and fettled by the 
Danes and Norwegians, lies between the fixty-fourth and fixtye 
eighth degrees of north latitude ; and thus far it is faid the climate 
is temperate. In the fummer, which continues from the end of 
May to the middle of September, the weather is warm and com- 
fortable, while the wind blows eafterly; though even at this time 
ftorms frequently happen, which rage with incredible violence: and 
the fea coafts are infefted with fogs that are equally difagreeable and 
unhealthy. Near the fhore, and in the bays and inlets, the low land 
is clothed with the moft charming verdure; but the inland moun- 
tains are perpetually covered with ice and fnow. To the northward 
of the fixty-eighth degree of latitude the cold is prodigioutly intenfe ; 
and towards the end of Auguft all the coatt is covered with j ice... 
which never thaws till April or May, and fometimes not till the latter 
end of June. Nothing can exhibit a more dreadful, and at the fame 
time a more dazzling, appearance, than thofe prodigious mafles of 
ice that furround the whole coaft in various forms, reflecting a mul- 
titude of colours from the fun-beams, and calling to mind the en- 
chanted fcenes of romance. Such profpects they yield i In calin wea- 
ther; but when the wind begins to blow, and the waves to rife in 
vat billows, the violent fhocks of thofe pieces of ice dathing againtt 
-_ one another, fill the mind with horror. Greenland is feldom vifited 
with thunder and lightning, but the aurora borealis is very frequent 
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and bright: At the time of mew and full moon, the tide rifes and 
falls upon this coaft about three fathoms ; and it is remarkable, that 
the fprings and fountains on fhore rife and fall with the flux and re- 
flux of the ocean. 

The foil of Greenland varies like that of all other mountainous 
countries; the hills are very barren, being indeed frozen throughout 
the whole year; but the valleys and low grounds, efpecially near 
the fea, are rich and fruitful. The ancient Norwegian chronicles 
inform us, that Greenland formerly produced a great number of 
cattle; and that confiderable quantities of butter and cheefe were 
exported to Norway; and, on account of their peculiar excellency, 
fet apart for the king’s ufe. The fame hiftories informs us, that 
Jome parts of the country ‘yielded excellent wheat; and that large 
oaks were found here, which carried acorns as big as apples. Some 
of thefe oaks {till remain in the fouthern parts, and in many places 
the marks of ploughed land are eafily perceived; at prefent, how- 
ever, the country is deftitute of corn and cattle, though in many 
places it produces excellent pafture, and, if properly cultivated, 
would probably yield grain alfo, Mr. Egede fowed fome barley in 
_ # bay adjoining to the Danifh colony; it fprang up fo fait, that by 
the latter end of July it was in the full ear; but being nipped by a 
night froft it never arrived at maturity. This feed was brought 
from Bergen, where the fummer is of greater heat and duration 
than in Greenland; but in all probability the corn which grows in 
_ the northern parts of Norway would alfo thrive here. ‘Turnips and 
coleworts of an excellent tafte and flavour are alfo produced here. . 
The fides of the mountains near the bays are clothed with wild 
thyme, which diffufes its fragrance to a great diftance. The herb 
tormentil is very common in this country, and likewile many others 
not deferibed by the botanifts. Among the fruits of Greenland we. 
number juniper-berries, hinerbertien, bil-berries and brambles 
berries. 

Greenland is thought to contain many mines of metal, though 
mone of them are wrought. To the fouthward of the Danifh colony 
are fome appearances of a mine of copper. Mr. Egede once re- 
ceived a lump of ore from one of the natives, and here he found 
calamine of a yellow colour. He once fent a confiderable quantity 
of fand of a yellow colour, intermixed with ftreaks of vermilien, 
to the Bergen company: they probably found their account in this 
prefent; for they defired him; by a letter, te procure as much of 
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that fand as poflible ; but he was never able to find thé place where 
he faw the firft fpecimen. It was one of the fmalleft among a great 
number of iflands, and the mark he had fet up was blown down by 
a violent ftorm: poifibly this might be the fame mineral of which 
Captain Frobifher brought fo much to England. This country pre- 
duces rock-cryftals both red and white, and w hole mountains of the 
afbeitos or incombuftible flax. Around the colony, which is known 
by the name of Good Hope, they finda kind of baftard marble of 
various colours, which the natives form into bowls, lamps, pots, &c. 
Allthat has been faid of the fertility of Greenland, however, mu be 
underftood only of that part which hes between the fixticth and 
fixty-fifth degrees. of latitude: the moft northern parts are totally 
deftitute of herbs and plants. The wretched inhabitants cannot find 
grafs in fufficient quantities to {tuff into their thoes to keep their feet 
warm, but are obliged to buy it from thofe who inhabit the more 
fouthern parts. 

The animals which abound moft in Greenland are, rein-deer, 
foxes, hares, dogs and white bears. “The hares are of a white co- 
Jour ‘and very fat; the foxes are of different colours, white, greyifla 
and blueifh, and fmaller than thofe of Denmark and Norway. The 
-matives keep a great number of dogs, which are large, white or 
fpeckled, and rough, with ears flanding upright, as is the cafe with 
ali the dogs peculiar to cold climates; they are timorous and f{tupid, 
and neither bay nor bark, but fometimes howl difmally. In the 
northern parts the natives yoke them in fledges, which, though 
heavy laden, they will draw onthe ice at the rate of feventy miles 
in a fort winter’s day. Thefe poor animals are very ill rewarded 
for their fervice, being left to provide for themfelves, except when 
their mafters happen to catch a great number of feals: on thefe oc- 
cafions the dogs are regaled with the blood and entrails; at other 
times they fubfift, like wild beafts, upon miufcles and berries. Here 
alfo are found great numbers of ravens, eagles of a prodigious fize, 
falcons, and other birds of prey ; and likewife a kind of linnet, 
which warbles very melodioufly. Whales, fword-fith, porpoifes, 
&c. abound cn the coafts; alfo holybut, turbot, cod, haddock, &c. 
The more dubious animals alfo, called mermaids, fea-ferpents and 
krakens, faid to be found on the coaft of Norway, are faid likewife 
to dwell in thefe feas. Mr. Egede affures us, that in the year 1734 
the fea-ferpent was feen off the new Danifh colony, and railed its 
head malt-high above the furface of the water. 
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The people who now inhabit the ‘weftern coaft of Greenland. 
and who, without doubt, are the defcendants of the ancient Schrel- 
lings, who exterminated the firft Iceland colony, bear a near re- 
femblance to the Samoiedes and Laplanders in their perfons, com- 
plexions, and way of life: they are fhort, brawny, and inclined to 
corpulency, with broad faces, flat nofes, thick-lips, black hair and 
eyes, and a yellowifh tawny complexion: they are for the moft part - 
vigorous and healthy, but remarkably fhort-lived, few of them 
reaching the grand climacteric, and many dying in their infancy 
and in the prime of youth: they are fubjectt to a weaknefs in the 
eyes, occafioned by the piercing winds and the glare of the {now in 
the winter-time: the leprofy is known among them, but is not con- 
tagious. Thofe that dwell in the northern parts are miferably tor- 
mented with dyfenteries, rheums, and pulmonary diforders, boils 
and epilepfy. The fmall-pox being imported among them from 
Copenhagen in the year 1734, made terrible havoc among thefe 
poor people, who are utterly deftitute of any knowledge of the 
the medicinal art, and depend entirely for affiftance upon their ans 
gekuts or conjurers. In their difpofitions the Greenlanders are cold, 
phlegmatic, indolent and flow of apprehenfion, but very quiet, or- 
derly and, good-natured: they live, peaceably together, and have 
every thing in common, without ftrife, envying or animofity: they 
are civil and hofpitable, but flovenly to a degree almoft beyond the 
Hottentots themfelves; they never wafh themfelves with water, .but 
lick their paws like the cat, and then rub their faces with them. 
They eat after their dogs without wafhing their difhes; devour the 
lice which devour them; and even lick the {weat which they fcrape 
off from their faces with their knives. “The women wafh themfelves 
with their own urine, which they imagine makes their hair grow, 
and in the winter-time go out immediately after, to let the liquor 
freeze upon ‘their {fkin. They will often eat their victuals off the 
dirty ground, without any veffel to hold it in, and devour rotten 
flefh with the greateft avidity. In times of fcarcity they will fubfift 
on pieces of old fkin, reeds, fea-weed, and a root called tugloro- 
net, drefled with train oil and fat. The dung of rein-deer taken 
- from the inteftines, the entrails of partridges, and all forts of offals, 
are counted dainties among thefe favages ; and of the {crapings of 
feals fins they make delicate. pancakes. At firft they could not 
tafte the’ Danifh provifions without abhorrence, but now they are 
become extremely fond of bread and butter, though they ftill re- 
2 . tain 
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tain an averfion to tobacco and fpirituous liquors; if which par- 
ticular they differ from almoft all favages on the face of the earth. 
The Greenlanders commonly content themfelves with one wife, 
who is condemned, as among other favage nations, to do all the 
drudgery, and may be corrected, or even divorced, by the hufband 
at pleafure. Heroes, however, and extraordinary perfonages, are 
indulged witha plurality of wives. Their young women are generally 
chafte and bafhful; but at fome of their feafts, in the midft of their 
jollity, a man retires with his neighbour’s wife behind a curtain made 
of fkins; and all the guefts, thus coupled, retire in their turns. 
The women think themfelves happy if an angekut or prophet will 
thus honour them with his careffes. Thefe people never marry 
within the prohibited degrees of confanguinity, nor is it counted 
decent in a couple to marry who have been educated in the fame fas 
mily. They have a number of ridiculous and fuperftitious cuftoms; 
among which the two following are the moft remarkable :—While 
a woman is in labour, the goflips hold a chamber-pot over her heady 
as a charm to haften the delivery. When the child is a year old, the 
mother licks and flabbers it all over, to render it, as fhe imagines, 
more ftrong and hardy. : 
All the Greenlanders hitherto known, fpeak the fame language, 
though different dialects prevail in different parts of the country: 
it abounds with double confonants, and is fo guttural, that the pro- 
nunciation of many words is not to be learned except by thofe who 
have been accuftomed-to it from their infancy. The letters C, D, 
F, Q_and X, are not known in their alphabet. Like the North- 
Americans, and inhabitants of Kamfchatka, they have a great num- 
ber of long polyfyllables. Their words, nouns as well as verbs, 
are inflected at the end by varying the terminations without the help 
of articles; but their language being found defeétive, they have 
adopted a good many words from the Norwegian dialect, Not- 
withftanding the endeavours of the Danifh miffionaries, they have 
no great reafon to boaft of the profelytes they have made of the na- 
tives of Greenland. Thefe favages pay great deference and refpect 
to the Danes, whom indeed they obey as their mafters, and hear the 
truths of the Chriftian religion expounded without doubting the 
veracity of their teachers; but at the fame time they liften with the 
moft mortifying indifference, without being in the leaft influenced 
_ by what they have heard. They believe in the immortality of the 
foul, and the exiftence of a fpirit whom they call’ Torngarfuk, but — 
Vor, lV. I of 
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of whom they have formed the moft ridiculous notions.* .The 
Angekuts, who are fuppofed to be his immediate minifters, differ 
con- 


The firft miffionaries among the Greenlanders entertained a doubt whether they 
had. any conception of a.Divine Being, as they had no word in their language by 
which to defignate him’ ‘When they were afked who made the heaven and earth, and 
all vifible things >. their anfwer was—“‘ We know not; or, we do not know him; 
or, it muft have been fome mighty perfon ; or, things always have been as they are, 
and will always remain fo.” But when they underftood their language better, they 
found they ‘had fome vague notions concerning the foyl and fpirits, and were folicitous 
about the ftate after death. It was evident alfo that they had fome faint conceptions of 
a Divine Being. . 

They, believe in the doétrine of the tranfmigration of fouls—that the foul is a fpi- 
ritual effence quite different from the body—that it needs ng corporeal nourifhment— 
that it furvives the body, and lives in a future better ftate, which they believe will 
never end, But they have very different ideas cf this ftate. Many place their Elyfium 
in the abyffes of the ocean, or the bowels of the earth, and think the deep cavities of 
the rocks are avenues leading to it. There dwells Torngarfuck and his mother ; 
there a joyous fummer is perpetual, and a fhining fun is‘obfcured by no night ; there 
is _the limpid f{tream, and abundance: of fowls, fifhes, rein-deer, and their beloved 
feals, and thefe are all to be caught without toil, nay, they are even found in a great : 
kettle boiling alive. But to thefe delightful feats none muft approach but thofe-who 
have been dextrous and diligent at their work, (for this is their grand idea of virtue) 
thar have performed gieat exploits, and have mattered many whales and feals, have 
undergone great hardfhips, have been drowned in the fea, or died in childbed. The 
difembodied fpirit does not enter dancing into the Elyfian fields, but muft {pend five 
whole days, fome fay longer, in fliding down a rugged rock, which is thereby fmeared 
with blood and gore. ‘Thofe unfortunate fouls which are obliged to perform this rough 
journey in the cold winter, or in boifterous weather, are peculiar objects of their pity, 
becaufe they may be eafily deftroyed on the road, which deftruction they call the fe- 
cond death, and defcribe it as a perfect extinction, and this, to them, is the moft dread- 
ful’ confideration. Therefore during thefe five days or more, the furviving relations 
muft abftain from certain meats, and from all noify work, except the neceflary fith- 
ing, that the foul may not be difturbed or perifh in its perilous paffage. From all ° 
which, it is plain, that the Greenlanders, ftupid as they have been reprefented, have an 
idea that the good will be rewarded, and the bad punifhed, and that they conceive a 
horror at the thought of the entire annihilation of the foul. 

Others have their paradife among the celeftial bodies, and they imagine their flight 
thither fo eafy and rapid, that the foul refts the very fame evening in the manfion of the 
moon, who was a Greenlander, and there it can dance and play at ball with the reft 
of the fouls; for they think rhe northern lights to be the dance of fportive fouls. The 
fouls in this paradife are placed in tents round a vaft lake abounding with fith and fowl. 
When this lake overflows it rains on the earth, but should the dam once rains: there 
weuld be a.general deluge. ‘ 

The 
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concerning the principles of his exiftence ; fome affirming that he is 
without form or fhape; others, that he has the fhape of a bear; 
others, that he thas a large human body with only one arm; while 
others affirm, that he is no larger than a man’s finger, with many 
other abfurdities of a fimilar kind. They have alfo a peculiar kind 
of mythology, by which they believe all the elements to be full of 
fpirits, from among which every one of their prophets is fupplied 
with a familiar which they name Torngack, and who is always 
ready when fummoned to his affiftance. 

The Greenlanders are employed all the year round either in fifhing 
or hunting. At fea they purfue the whales, morfes, feals, fifh for 
eating, and fea fowl. On fhore they hunt the rein-deer in different 
parts of the country: they drive thefe animals, which feed in large 
herds, into a narrow circle or defile, where they are eafily flain 
with arrows. ‘Their bow is made of fir-tree, wound about with the 
twifted finews of animals; the {tring is compofed of the fame tuff, 
or of feal fkin; the arrow is a good fathom in length, pointed with 
a bearded iron, or a fharp bone; but thofe with which they kill 
birds are blunt, that they may not tear the flefh. Sea fowls they kill 
“with lances, which they throw to a great diftance with furprifing 
dexterity. Their manner of catching whales is quite different from 
that practifed by the Europeans: about fifty perfons, men and wo- 
men, fet out in one long boat, which is called a hone boat, from kone 
a “ woman,” becaufe it is rowed by females only. When they find 
a whale, they ftrike him with harpoons, to which are faftened with 
long lines fome feal fkins blown up like bladders. ‘Thefe, by float- 
ing on the furface, not only difcover the back of the whale, but 
hinder him from diving under water for any length of time. They 
continue to purfue him until he lofes ftrength, when they pierce 
him with fpears and lances till he expires. On this occafion they 
are clad in their {pring coats, confifting of one piece, with gloves, 
boots, and caps made of feal fkin fo clofely laced and fewed that they 


The wifer Greenlanders, who confider the foul as a fpiritual immaterial effence, 
laugh at all this, and fay, if there fhould be fuch a material, luxuriant paradifey 
where fouls could entertain themfelves with hunting, ftill it can only endure for 
a time; afterwards the fouls will certainly be conveyed to the peaceful manfions : 
but they know not what their food or employment will be. On the other hand, they 
place their hell in the fubterraneous regions, which are devoid of light and heat, and 
filled with perpetual terror and anxiety. This laft fort of people lead a regular life, 
and refrain from every thing they think is evil. ; : 
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keep out water. Thus accoutred they leap into'the fea, and begin 
to flice off the fat, even under water, before the whale is dead.— 
They have many different ways of killing feals; namely, by ftriking 
them with a {mall harpoon equipped alfo with an air bag; by watch- 
ing them, when they come to breathe at the air-holes in the ice, and 
firiking them with fpears; by approaching them in the difguife of 
their own {pecies, that is, covered with a feal fkin, creeping upon 
the ice, and moving the head from fide to fide as the feals are ac- 
cuftomed to do. By this ftratagem the Greenlandler moves towards 
the unfufpecting feal, and kills him with a fpear. The Green- 
Janders angle with lines made of whalebone cut very fmall, by 
-means of which they fucceed wonderfully. The Greenland canoe, 
like that ufed in. Nova-Zembla and Hudfon’s bay, is about three 
fathoms in length, pointed at both ends, and three quarters of a 
yard in breadth; it is compofed of thin rafts faftened together with 
the finews of animals. It is covered with dreffed feal-fkins’both be- 
low and above, in fuch a manner that only a cireular hole is left in 
the middle, large enough to admit the body of one man. Into this 
the Greenlander thrufts himfelf up to the waift, and faftens the fkin 
fo tight about him that no water can enter. Thus fecured, and 
armed with a paddle broad at both ends, he will venture out to fea 
in the moft ftormy weather to catch feals and {ea-fowl; and if he 
is oyerfet, he can eafily raife himfelf by means of his paddles A 
Greenlander in one of thefe canoes, which was brought with him 
to Copenhagen, outftripped a pinnace of fixteen oars, manned with 
choice mariners. The kone boat is made of the fame materials, but 
‘more durable, and fo large that it will contain fifty perfons with all 
their tackle, baggage and provifions: fhe is fitted with a maft, which 
carries a triangular fail made of the membranes and entrails of feals, 
and is managed without the help of braces and bowlings: thefe 
kones. are flat-bottomed, and fometimes fixty feet in length. The 
men think it beneath them to take charge of them, and therefore 
they are left to the conduét of the women, who indeed are obliged 
to do all the drudgery, including even the building and repairing 
their houfes, while the men employ themilelves wholly in preparing 
their hunting implements and fifhing tackle. 
This country is but thinly inhabited.* In the winter time the 
people 
%* Moft of the Greenlanders live to the fouthward of the fixty-fecond degree of 


worth fJatitude, or as the inhabitants ave wont to fay, in the fouth; bur no Europeans 
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people dwell in huts built of ftone or turf; on the one fide are the 
windows, covered with the fkins of feals or rein-deer. Several fa- 
milies live in one of thefe houfes, poffefling each a feparate apart- 
ment, before which is a hearth with a great lamp placed on a trevit, 
over which hangs their kettle ; above is a rack or fhelf on which 
their wet clothes are dried. They burn train oil in their lamps, 
and for a wick they ufe a kind of mofs, which fully anfwers 
the purpofe. Thefe lamps are not only ‘ufficient to boil their victuals, 
but likewife produce fuch a heat, that the whole houfe is like a 
bagnio. The door is very low, that as little cold air as poflible may 
be admitted. The houfe within is lined with old fkins, and fur- 
rounded with benches for the conveniency of ftrangers. In the 
fummer time they dwell in tents made of long poles fixed in a coni- 
cal form, covered in the infide with deers fkins, and on the outfide 
with feals fkins, dreffed fo that the rain cannot pierce them. 


EAST GREENLAND. 


Eaft-Greenland was ior a long time confidered as a part of the 
continent of Weft-Greenland, but is now difcovered to be an af- 
femblage of iflands lying between 76° 46’ and 80° 30’ of north lati- 
tude, and between g° and 20° of eaft longitude. It was difcovered 
by Sir Hugh Willoughby in the year 1§53, who called it Groen- 
Jand, fuppofing it to be a part of the weftern continent. In 159, it 
‘was again vifited by William Barentz and John Cornelius, two 
Dutchmen, who pretended to be the original difcoverers, and called 
the country Spitzbergen, or Sharp Mountains, from the many fharp- 


live there, fo that thefe parts are but little known. The European colonies have fixed 
themfelves to the northward of the fixty-fecond degree of latitude, 

A faétor, who lived many years in the country, and whofe accuracy, as faras the - 
fubje& will admit, may be depended on, found, in the compafs of forty leagues, which 
was the circle of his dealings, nine hundred and fifty-feven conftant refidents, be- 
fides occafional vifitors. This part of Greenland is the moft populous, except Dikko 
bay, which is the beft place for trade, and the fouthern parts. In other places, an 
individual may travel fixty miles and not meet with a fingle perfon. Suppofe, however, 
that the country is inhabited for the {pace of four hundred leagues, and that there are 
one thoufand fouls for every forty leagues, the amount would be ten thoufand. The 
above-mentioned factor thinks, that there are not more than feven thoufand, becauté 
there are fo many defert places. He afferts, indeed, that the native Greenlanders, in 
‘4730, amounted to thirty thoufand; and when he made his firft calculation in 1746, 
there were ftill twenty thoufand: confequently, fince that time, their number has 
-Aimintthed at leaft one-half, 
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“pointed and rocky mountains with which it abounds. They al- 
ledged, that-the coaft difcovered by Sir Hugh Willoughby was fome 
other country; which accordingly the Hollanders delineated on 
their maps and charts by the name of Willoughby Land ; whereas 
4n fact no fuch land ever exifted; and long before the voyage of 
thefe Dutchmen, Stephen Barrows, an Englith fhipmatter, had 
coafted along a defolate country froni north latitude 78% to 80° 11’, 
which ’was undoubtedly Spitzbergen. The fea in the neighbour- 
‘hood of the iflands of Spitzbergen abounds very much with whales, 
and is the common refort of the whale-fifhing fhips from different 
countries, and the country itfelf is frequently vifited by thefe fhips ; 
but ‘till the late voyage of the Hon. Capt. Phipps, by order of his 
Majefty, the fituation of it was erroneoutly laid down. It was ima- 
gined, that the land ftretched to the northward as far as 82° of north 
latitude ;- but Capt. Phipps found'the moft northerly point of land, 
called Seven Iflands, not to exceed 80° 30’ of latitude. Towards 
the eaft he faw other lands lying at a diftance, fo that Spitzbergen 
plainly appeared to be furrounded by water on that fide, and not 
joined to the continent of Afia, as former navigators had fuppofed. 
‘The north and weft coafts alfo he explored, but was prevented by 
the ‘ice from failing fo far to the northward as he wifhed. The 
coaft appeared neither habitable nor acceflible: it is formed of high, 
barren, black rocks, without the leaft marks of vegetation; in 
many places bare and pointed, in others covered with fnow, ap- 
‘pearing even above the clouds. The valleys between the high 
cliffs were filled with fnow and ice. ‘¢ This profpect,”’ fays Capt. 
Phipps, ‘* would have fuggefted the idea of perpetual winter, had 
not the mildnefs of the weather, the fmooth water, bright fun- 
fhine, and conftant day-light, given a cheerfulnefs and novelty to the 
‘whole of this romantic fcene.’”? The current ran along this coaft 
Ahalf a knot an hour, north. The height of one mountain feen here 
was found, by geometrical menfuration, to be at one time one thou- 
dand five hundred and three feet and a half, at another one thoufand 
five hundred and three feet and eight-tenths. By a barometer con- 
ftruéted after De Luc’s method, the height was found to be one 
‘thoufand five hundred and eighty-eight feet and a half. On this 
occafion Capt. Phipps has the following remarks: ‘‘ I cannot account 
for the great difference between the geometrical meafure and the ba- 
rometrical. according to M. De Luc’s calculation, which amounts to 
eighty-four feet feven inches, ,I have no reafon to doubt the accu- 
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racy of Dr. Irving’s obfervations, which were made with great,cares’ 
As to the geometrical meafure, the agreement of fo many triangles, » 
each: of which muft have difcovered even the fmalleft error, is:the* 
moft fatisfactory proof of its correGineis. Since my return, I have:: 
tried both the theodolite and barometer, to difcover whether there’ 
was any fault ip either, and: find Leese upon trial, as so had ee 
done before, very accurate.”’ | : ; 

There is good anchorage in Schmebresburg harbour,. lying ia 
north latitude 74° 44’, eaft longitude'9° 50’ 45”, im thirteen fathom, - 
fandy bottom, not far from the fhore, and well fheltered from all» 
winds. Clofe to this harbour is an ifland ealled Amferdam dfland, ~ 
where the Dutch ufed formerly to boil their whale oil 5: and theire- 
mains of .fome conveniency erected by them for that purpofe are ftill » 
vifible. The Dutch fhips fill refort to this place for the latter fea-~ 
fon of the whale fifhery.i—The: ftone: about this place is chiefly a 
kind of marble, which diffolves eafily in the marine acid:: There 
were no, appéarance of minerals of any kind, nor any figns of an- 
cient or,modern volcanoes. No infects, nor any {pecies of reptiles, 
were feen, not even the.common earth worm, There were’ no. 
{prings! or rivers, but great plenty of water was gk from ine i 
{now which melted.on the mountains. . : ae. 

The moft remarkable views which thefe dreary. regions. setdessoh 
are. thofe, called Icebergs. | They are: large bodies of ice ‘filling the’: 
valleys between, the high» mountains > their face towards: the feaiis: 
nearly perpendicular, andef avery lively lightigreem colour, ‘One. 
was about three hundred’ feet bigh, with a cafcade'of water iffiing : 
from it. The black mountains on each fide, the white:fnow, and 
greenifh coloured ice, compofed a very beajitiful: and: romantic. 
‘pidture. Large pieces frequently broke off from the icebergs, and 
fell with great noife into the water: one piece was obferved to have 
floated out into the bay, and grounded in twenty-four fathoms ; it 
was fifty feet high above the furface of the water, and of the fame 
beautiful colour with the iceberg from which it had feparated. 

Thefe iflands are totally uninhabited, though it doth not appear 
but that human creatures could fubfifk on them, notwithftanding 
their vicinity to the pole. Eight Englifh failors, who were acci- 
dentally left here by a whale-fifhing fhip, furvived the winter, and | 
were brought home next feafon. The Dutch then attempted to 
- fettle a colony on Amfterdam ifland above mentioned, but all the 

people perifhed, not through the feverity of the climate, but of the 
: fcurvy, 
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feurvy, owing to the want of thofe remedies which are now happily 
difeovered, and which are found to be fo effectual m preventing and 
curing that dreadful difeafe. The late account alfo of fix Ruffian 
failors, who ftaid four years in this inhofpitable country, affords a 
decifive proof, that a colony might be fettled on Eaft-Greenland, 
provided the doing fo could anfwer any good purpofe. 

A Greenland company was formed in London in the year 1693. A 
joint ftock of forty thoufand pounds was by ftatute to be raifed by 
fubfcribers, who were incorporated for fourteen years from the firft ’ 
day of October in that year; and the company to ufe the trade of 
catching whales, &c. to and from Greenland, and the Greenland 
feas ; they may make bye-laws for the government of the perfons 
employed in their fhips, &c. Stat. 4 & 5 W. III. cap.17. This 
company was farther encouraged by parliament in 1696; but partly 
by unfkilful management, and partly by real loffes, it was under a 
neceflity of entirely breaking up, before the expiration of the term 
afligned to it, ending in 1707. But any perfon who will adventure 
to Greenland for whale-fifhing, has all privileges granted to 
the Greenland company, by 1 Anne, cap. 16. and thus the trade 
was again laid open. Any fubjects may import whale fins, oil, &c. 
of fifh caught in the Greenland feas, without paying any cuftoms, 
&c. Stat. 10 Geo. I. cap. 16, And fhips employed in the Greenland 
fifhery are to be of fuch burden, provided with boats, fo many men, 
fifhing lines, harping irons, &c. and be licenfed to proceed; andor 
their return are paid twenty fhillings per ton bounty, for whale 
fins, &c. imported; 6 Geo. II. cap. 33. The bounty was afterwards 
increafed, but has been lately diminifhed, and fince this diminution __ 
the trade has increafed. 
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EAST anp WEST-FLORIDA. 


SITUATION, BOUNDARY AND EXTENT. 


East and Weft-Florida are fituated ‘between 25° and 31° north 
latitude, and 5° and 17° weft-longitude from Philadelphia; the length 
is about fix hundred miles, and the breadth about one hundred and 
thirty. They are bounded north, by Georgia; eaft, by the 
Atlantic ocean; fouth, by the gulph of Mexico; weft, by the 
Miflifippi; lying in the form of an LZ. The climate varies very 
little from that of Georgia. Florida was firft difcovered in 1497, by 
Sebaftian Cabot, a Venetian, then in the Englifh fervice ; whence 
a right to the country was claimed by the kingsof England; and this 
territory, as well as Georgia, was included in the charter granted 
by Charles II. to Carolina. In 1512, however, Florida was more 
fully difcovered by Ponce de Leon, an able Spanith navigator, but 
who undertook his voyage from the mof abfurd motives that can 
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well be imagined. The Indians of the Caribbee iflands had amorig 
them a tradition, that fomewhere on the continent there was a foun- 
tain, whofe waters had the property of reftoring youth to all old men 
who tafted then. The romantic imaginations. of the Spaniards were 
delighted with the idea. Many embarked in voyages to find out this 
imaginary fountain, who were uever afterwards heard of. Their fu- 
perftitious countrymen never imagined that thefe people had perithed. 
They concluded that they did not return, only becaufe they had 
drank of the immortalizing liquor, and had difcovered a {pot fo-de- 
lightful, that they did not choofe toleaveit. Ponce de Leon fet out 
with this extravagant view as well as others, fully perfuaded of 
the exiftence of a third world, the conquéft of which was to immor- 
talize his name. In the attempt to difeover this country, he re- 
difcovered Florida, but: returned. viftbly’ more advanced in years 
than when he fet out on his voyage. For fome time this country 
was neglected by the Spaniards, and fome Frenchmen fettled 
in its But the new colony being negleGted by the miniftry, and 
Philip I. of Spain having accuftomed himfelf to think that he was 
the fole proprietor of America, fitted out a fleet at Cadiz to Jeftroy 
them. His orders were executed with barbarity ; the French en- 
trenchments were forced, and moft of the people kilied. ‘Fhe prifo- 
ners were hanged on trees, with this infcription, ‘ Notas French- 
““men, but as heretics.” 

The cruelty was foon after revenged by Dominic de Gourgues, a 
fkilful and intrepid feaman of Gafcony, an enemy to the Spaniards, 
and paflionately fond of hazardous expeditions and glory. He fold 
his. e¢ftates, built fome fhips, and with a feleét band of adventurers 
like himéelf, ‘embarked for Florida. He drove the Spaniards from all 
their pofts with incredible valour and activity, defeated-them in every 
rencounter, and by way of retaliation, hung the aceon on trees, . 
with this in{eription, ‘© Not as Spaniards,’ but as affaffins.” This 
expedition was attended with no other confequences ;' Gourgues blew 
up the forts he had taken, and returned home, where no notice: was 
taken of him. It was again conquered in 1539, by the Spaniards under 
Ferdinand de Soto, not without a great deal of bloodflied, as thena- 
tives were. very warlike, and made a vigorous-refiffance. The fet- 
tlement, however, was not fully eftablifhed till the year 1665, when 
the town of St. Auguftine, the capital of the colony while it remained 
inthe hands of the Spaniards, was founded. In 1586, this place was 
taken gnd pillaged by Sir Francis Drake. It met with the fame fate 
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in 1665, being taken and plundered by Captain Davis, and a body of 
‘buccaneers. In 17025 an attempt was made upon it by Colonel 
More, governor of Carolina.. “He fet out with five hundred Englith 
and feven hundred Indians; and having reached St. Auguitine, he 
befieged it for three months, at the expiration of which, the Spani- 
ards having fent fome fhips to the relief of the place, he was obliged 
to retire. In 1740, another attempt was made by General Ocle- 
thorpe; but he being outwitted by the Spanith governor, was forced 
to raife the fiege with lofs, and Florida continued in the hands of the 
Spaniards till the year 1763, when it was ceded by treaty to Great- 
Britain. During the Jaft war it was again reduced by his Catholic 
Majefty, and was guaranteed to the crown of Spain at the peace. | 
Among the rivers that flow through this territory, and fali into the 
Atlantic fea, St. John’s and Indian rivers are the principal. St. John’s 
river rifes in or near alarge fwamp, in the heart of Eaft-Mlorida, and 
purfues a northern courfe in a broad navigable ftream, which, in fe- 
veral places, {preads into broad bays or lakes. Lake George, which is 
only a dilatation of the river, is a beautiful piece of water, generally 
about fifteen miles broad, and from fifteen to twenty feet deep. It is ore 
namented with feveral charming iflands, one of which is an orange 
grove, interfperfed with magnolias and palm trees. Near Long lake, 
which is two miles long and four wide, and which communicates with 
St. John’s river by a fimall creek,!is a vaft fountain of warm, or rather 
hot mineral water, iffuing from a high bank on the river ; it boils up 
_ with great force, forming immediately a vaft circular bafon, capacious 
enough for feveral fhallops to ride in, andruns with rapidity into the 
river, at three or four hundred yards diftance: the water is perfeétly clear, 
and the prodigious number and variety of fifh in it, while {wimming 
many feet deep, appear as plainly as though lying on the table before 
_your eyes: the water has a difagreeable tafte, and fimel's like bilge water.’ 
This river enters into the Atlantic, north of St. Auguftine.—Indian 
‘river rifles a fhort diftance from the fea coaft, and runs from north to. 
fouth, forming a kind of inland pailage for many miles along the 
-coaft.—Seguana, Apalachicola, Chatahatchi, Efcambia, Mobile, Paf- 
eagoula, and Pearl rivers, all rife in Georgia, and run fautherly into 
the gulph of Mexico, ut 
There are, in this territory, a great varietyof foils, The eaftern 
_part of it, near and about St. Auguftine, is far the mot unfruitfal ; 
_yet even here two crops of Indian corn are produced. The banks of 
the rivers which water the F loridas, and the parts contiguaus, are of 
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a fuperior quality, and well adapted to the culture of rice and corny, 
while the more interior country, which is high and pleafant, abounds 
with wood of almoft every kind; particularly white and red oak, 
live oak, laurel magnolia, pine, hiccory, cyprefs, red and white cedar. 
The live oaks, though not tall, contain a prodigious quantity of 
timber ; the trunk is generally from twelve to twenty feet in circum- 
ference, and rifes ten or twelve feet from the earth, and then branches. 
into four or five great limbs, which grow in nearly a horizontal di- 
rection, forming a gentle curve. ‘I have ftepped,”* fays Bartram,* 
‘¢ above fifty paces, ona ftraight line, from the trunk of one of thefe 
“trees to the extremity of the limbs.”? They are ever green, and 
the wood almoft incorruptible. They bear a great quantity of fmall 
acorns, which are agreeable food, when roafted, and from which the 
Indians extract a a Ww eet oil, which they ufe in cooking homminy and 
rice. | 

The laurel magnolia is the moft beautiful among the trees of the 
foreft, and is ufually one hundred feet high, though fome are much 
higher.. The trunk is perfectly ereét, rifing in the form of a beau- 
tiful column, and fupporting a head like an obtufe cone. The 
flowers are on}the extremities of the branches; are large, white, 
and expanded like a rofe, and are the large{t and moft complete of 
any yet known; when fully expanded, they are from fix to nine 
inches diameter, and haye a moft delicious fragrance. ‘The cyprefs 
is the largeft of the American trees. ‘I have feen trunks of thefe 
“¢ trees,” fays Bartram, “ that would meafure eight, ten, and twelve 
‘¢ feet in diameter, for forty and fifty feet ftraight fhaft.”” The trunks 
make excellent fhingles, boards, and other timber; and when hol- 
lowed, make durable and’ convenient canoes. ‘‘ When the planters 
“ fell thefe mighty trees, they raife a ftage around them, as high as 
“‘ to reach above the buttreffes; on this {tage eight or ten negroes af- 
¢ cend with their AXES, and fall to work round its trunk.” 

The intervals between the hilly part of this country are extremely 
rich, and produce fpontaneoufly the fruits and vegetables that are 
common to Georgia and the Carolinas. But this country is rendered 
valuable in a peculiar manner by its extenfive ranges for cattle. 

St. Auguftine, the capital of Eaft-F! orida, is fituated on the fea 

coaft, latitude 29° 45’; is of an oblong figure, and interfected by 

four ftreets, which cut each other at right angles. ‘The town is for- 
tified with baftions, and inclofed with a ditch ; : it is likewife defended 


* ‘Pravelsy page 85. 
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by a caftle, called fort St. John, which is well appointed as to ord- 
nance. The north and fouth breakers, at the entrance of the har- 
bour, form two channels, whofe bars have eight feet water. 

The principal town in Weft-Florida is Penfacola, latitude 30° 22”. 
It lies along the beach, and, like St, Auguftine, is of an oblong form. 
The water approaches to the town except for {mall veffels, are ob- 
ftructed by a low and fandy fhore. ‘The bay, however, on which 
the town ftands, forms a very commodious harbour, and veffels may 
ride there fecure from every wind. The exports from this town, 
confifting of fkins, logwood, dying ftuff, and filver dollars, amounted, 
while in the poffeflion of the Britifh, on an average, to fixty-three 
thoufand pounds annually ; the average value of imports, for three 
_ years, from Great-Britain, was ninety-feven thoufand pounds, | 


LOUISIANA. 
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LOUISTAN A, 


Louisiana is bounded by the Miffiiippi, on the eaft; by the 
gulf of Mexico, on the fouth; by New-Mexico, on the weft; and 
runs indefinitely north, Under the French government, Louifiana 
yncluded beth fides of the Miffifippi, from its mouth to the Illinois, 
and back from the river, ¢aft and welt indefinitely. ” 

The Miflifippi, on which the fine country of Louifiana is fituated, 
was firft difcovered by Ferdinand de Soto, in 1541. Monfieur de la 
Salle was the firft who traverfed it. He, in the year 1682, having 
pafled down to the mouth of the Miffiffippi, and furveyed the adjacent 
country returnedsto Canada, from whence he took paflage to France. 

From the flattering accounts which he gave of the country, and 
the confequential advantages that would accrue from fettling a co- 
Jony in thefe parts, Louis XIV. was induced to eftablifh a company 
for the purpofe. Accordingly a fquadron of four veflels, amply pro- 
vided with men and provifions, under the command of Monfieur de 
Ja Salle, embarked, with an intention of fettling near the mouth of the 
Miffifippi ; but he unintentionally failed a hundred leagues to the 
weftward of it, where he attempted to eftablifh a colony ; but 
through the unfavourablenefs of the climate, moft of his men mife- 
rably perifhed, and he himfelf was villanoufly murdered, not long | 
after, by two of his own men. Monfieur Ibberville facceeded him 
in his laudable attempts. He, after two fuccefsful voyages, died 
while preparing for a third. Crozat fucceeded him; and in 1712, 
the king gave him Louifiana. This grant continued but a fhort time 
aiter the death of Louis XIV. In 1763, Louifiana was ceded to the, 
king of Spain, to whom it now belongs. | i 

This country is interfected by a number of fine rivers, among, 
which are the St. Francis, which empties into the Mifliifippiat Kap- 
pas Old fort, navigable about two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
miles; its courfe is nearly parallel with the Miffiffippi, and from 
twenty to thirty miles diftant from it; the Natchitoches, which 
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empties into: the Miffiffippi above Point Coupee; the Adayes or 
Mexicano river, emptying into the:gulph of Mexico’; and the river 
Rouge, on which, it is well. known, are as rich filver'mines as any in 
Mexico. This is: fuppofed to be one principal reafon why the 
exclu five navigation: of the ty th has’ been fo nauth infifted om by 
Spain. 

Kouifiana is agreeably fituated betweem the extremes of heat and 
cold’; its climate varies’ as it extends towards the north. The 
fouthern parts, lying within the reach of the refrefluing breezes front 
the fea, are not:fcorched like thofe under the fame latitudes im Africa; 
and its northern regions are colder than thofe of Europe under the 
fame’ parallels, witha wholefome ferene air. To judge of the pros 
- duce to be expected from the foil of Louifrana, we fhould turn our eyes 
to. Egypt, Arabia Felix, Perfia, India, China, and Japan, all: lying. 
in correfponding latitudes. Of thefe, China alone has a tolérable 
government. and yetvit muft be acknowledged, they all are, or have 
been, famous for theirriches and fertility. From the favourablenefs 
of the climate, two annual crops of Indian’corn may be preduced ; 
and the foil, with little cultivation, would: furnifh: grain’ of every 
Kind) in the greateft abundance,. The timber is as fine as any in the 
world, andthe quantities of live oak, ath, mulberry, walnut, cherry, 
eyprefs, and cedar, are aftonifhing. The neighbourhood of the 
Mifffippi, befides, furnifhes the richeft fruits im great variety ; the 
foil is particularly: adapted to hemp, flax, and tobacco; and: indige 
is atthis time a ftaple commodity, which commonly yields the plantey 
three or four cuttings a year. Ina word, whatever is rich and rare 
in the moft defirable climates in Europe, feems to be the fpontaneous 
produétion of this delightful country, The Miffiifippi and the neigh- 
bouring lakes: furnith in great plenty feveral forts of fith, particularly 
perch, pike, ffurgeon,; and eels. . 

In the northern part of Louitiana,. forty-five miles below the mouth 
of the @hio river, on the weft bank of the Miffiffippi, a-fettlementis 
commenced; conducted by Colonel Morgan, of New-Jerfey, under 
the patronage of the Spanifh king. ‘The fpot on which the city is 
propofed to be built, is called’: New-Madrid, after the capital of ny 
andijs in northclatitude. 36° 30% | 

The limits of the-new'city of Madrid are'to extend four miles fouth, 
and two miles weft from the river, fo as to crofsa beautiful, living, 
deep lake, of the: pureft fprimg water’, one: huedred yards wide, and 
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feveral miles in length, emptying itfelf, by a conftant rapid narrow 
ftream, through the center of the city. The banks of this lake, 
which is called St. Annis, are high, beautiful, and-pleafant ; the. 
waters deep, clear, and fweet; the bottom a clear fand, free 
from woods, fhrubs, or other vegetables, and well: ftored with 
fifh. On each fide of this’ delightful lake ftreets are laid out, one 
hundred feet wide, and a road is to be continued round it of the fame 
breadth; and the trees are directed to be preferved for ever, for the 
health and pleafure of the citizens. A ftreet one hundred and twenty 
feet wide, on the banks of the Miffifippi, is laid out, and the trees 
are directed to be preferved for the fame purpofe. Twelve acres, in 
acentral part of the city, are to be referved in like manner, to be or- 
namented, regulated, and improved by the magiftracy of the city for 
public walks; and forty half acre lots forother pubiic ufes; and one 
lot of twelve acres for the king’s ufe. 
New-Madrid, from its local fituation and adventitious privileges, 
is ina profpeé of being the great emporium of the weftern country, , 
unlefs-the free navigation of the Mifiiffippi fhould be opened to the 
United States: and even fhould this defired event take place, which 
probably will not without a rupture with Spain, this muft be a place 
of great trade. For here will naturally center the immenfe quanti- 
ties of produce that. will be borne down the Illinois, the Miiliffippi, 
the Ohio, and their various branches; and if the carriers can find as 
good a market for their cargoes here, as at New-Orleans, or the 
Weft-Indies, and can procure the articles they defire, they will gladly 
fave themfelves the difhculties and dangers of navigating the long 
Miffifippi. | 
The country in the vicinity of this intended city is reprefented a 
excellent, in many parts beyond defcription,. The natural growth 
confifts of mulberry, locuft, faffafras, walnut, hiccory, oak, ath, 
dog wood, &c. with one or more grape vines running up almoft 
every tree; the grapes yield, from experiment, good red wine, in 
plenty and witb littke labour. In fome of the low grounds grow 
large cyprefs trees. The country is interfperfed with prairies, and 
now and then a cane patch of one hundred, and fome of one thoufand 
acres. ‘Thefe prairies have no trees on them, but are fertile in grafs, 
flowering plants, ftrawberries, &c. and, when cultivated, produce good 
crops of wheat, barley, Indian corn, flax, hemp, and tobacco, and 
are eafily tilled. The climate {s faid to be favourable for health, and 
to the culture of fruits of various kinds, and pattieularly for garden 
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vegetables. Iron and lead mines, and falt {prings, it is afferted, are 
found in fuch plenty as to afford-an abundant fupply of thefe necef- 
‘fary-articles. The banks of the Miffifippi, for many leagues in ex- 
tent, commencing about twenty miles above the mouth of Ohio, 
are a continued chain of lime-ftone. A fine tract of high, rich, 
level land, S. W. by W. and N. W. of New-Madrid, about twenty- 
five miles wide, extends quite to the river St. Francis. 

_ It has been fuppofed by fome, that all fettlers who go beyond the 
Mififfippi will be for ever loft to the United States. There is, we 
believe, little danger of this, provided they are not provoked to 
withdraw their friendfhip. The emigrants will be made up of the 
citizens of the United States. They will carry along with them their 
manners and cuftoms, their habits of government, religion and edu- 
cation ; and a’ they are to be indulged with religious freedom, and 
with the privilege of making their own laws, and of conducting edu- 
cation upon their own plans, thefe American habits will undoubtedly 
be cherifhed; if fo, they will be Americans in faét, while they are 
nominally the fubjects of Spain. 

It is true, Spain will draw a revenue from them, but in return they 
will enjoy peculiar commercial advantages, the benefit of, which will 
be experienced by the United States, and perhaps be an ample com- 
penfation for the lofs of fo many citizens as may migrate thither. In 
fhort, this fettlement, if conducted with judgment and prudence, 
might be mutually ferviceable both to Spain and the United States + 
it might prevent jealoufies; leffen national prej judices ; promote re- 
Ijgious toleration; preferve harmony, and be a medium of trade re- 
ciprocally advantageous. 

But it is well known that empire has been travelling from eaft to 
weft. Probably her laft and broadeft feat will be America. There 
. the fciences and arts of civilized life are to receive their higheft im- 
provements: there civil and religious liberty are to flourifh, un- 
checked by the cruel hand of civil or ecclefiaftical tyranny: there 
genius, aided by all the improvements of former ages, is to be 
exerted in humanizing mankind, in expanding and enriching their 
minds with religious and philofophical knowledge, and in planning 
and executing a form of government, which will involve all the ex- 
cellencies of former governments, with as few of their defects as is 
confiftent with the imperfection of human affairs, and which will be 
calculated to protect and unite, in a manner confittent with the ng- 
tural rights of mankind, the largeft empire that ever exifted. Eleva- 
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ted with thefe profpects, which are not merely the vifions of fancy, 
we cannot but anticipate the period, as not far diftant, when the 
American empire will comprehend millions of fouls weft of the 
Mififippi. Judging upon probable grounds, the Miffiffippi was 
never defigned as the weftern boundary of the American empire. 
‘The God of Nature never intended that fome of thé beft part of his 
earth fhould be inhabited by the fubje@s of a monarch four thoufand 
miles from them. And we may venture to pfedict, that, when the 
Fights of mankind fhall be more fully known, and the knowledge of 
them is faft increafing both in Europe and America, the power of 
European potentates will be confined to Europe, and their prefent 
fAimerican dominions become, like the United States, free, fovereign, 
, and independent empires. 

It feems to depend ona timely adoption of a wife and liberal po- 

ficy on the part of Spain, whether or not there fhall be a fpéedy re« 
-volutiom in her American colonies. It is afferted by the beft in- 
formed on: the fubject, that there are not a hundred Spanifh families 
in all Louifiana and Weft-Florida; the bulk of inhabitants are French 
people, who are inimical to the Spaniards, and emigrants from the 
United States, and a few Englifh, Scots, Dutch, and Irifth. This 
was the cafe in 1791; and as all emigrations to this country have 
fince been, and will probably in future be, from the United States» 
and thefe emigrations are numerous, the time will foon come, when 
the Anglo Americans in this country will far “exceed the number of 
all other nations. | 

~ ‘The wretched policy of Nei-Citeans: unlefs changed, will haften 

a revolution in the Spanifh colonies. So long as the governor can 
dictate laws and difpenfe with them at his pleafure, and create mo-~ 
nopolies in trade for his own and his favourites’ advantage, as is now 
the cafe, there can be no ftability in the commerce of this place. 
‘The exclufive right, even of fupplying the market with freth beef, 
pork, veal, mutton, is monopolized. No farmer or planter 1s al- 
lowed to ‘kill his own beef, fwine, calf, or fleep, and fend it te 
market; he muti fell it to the king’s butcher, as lie is called, at the price 
he fis pleafed *o give; and this man retails it‘ out at a certain price 
agreed upon by the governor, in juft fuch pieces as he thinks proper, 
through a window or grate. Afk fora roafting piece, and he will give 

you! a fhin or brifket of beef; point to the piece you want, and he 
will tell you it is engaged to your fuperior. From fimilar condué, 

furkies now fell for four or ave dollars a piece, which, under the 
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French povernment, were in abundance for half a dollar. The mo- 
nopoly of flour is, if poffible, on ftill a worfe footing for the inhabi- 
tant; and the tobacco infpection yet more difcouraging to the planter. 
The Governor, or the crows, as it is called, mutt have an undefined 
advantage in every thing. Henceé all are ripe fora revolution the mos 
ment one fhall offer witn profpect of being fupported, whether it 
fhall come from the United States, England, France, or internally 
from the inhabitants. 3 
It is faid to have been the fixed refolution of the Britith miniftry to 
feize on New-Orleans, in the firft inftance, in café airupture with 
Spain had taken place, as aneceflary prelude to an attack on the 
Spanith poffeffions in the Weft-Indiés and on the main. For this 


= 


purpofe every bend of the river, every bay andharbour on the coaft, — 


have. been furveyed and founded with the utmoft exactnefs, and 
all of them are better known to the Britifh than to the Spaniards thems 
felves. 

Whilft the United States were engaged in the revolution war 
againft England, the Spaniards attacked and poffeffed themfelves of 
all the Englifh pofts and fettlements on the Miffiffippi, from the 
Iberville up to the Yazoos river, including the Natchez country; and 
_ by virtue of this conqueft are now peopling and governing an extent 
of country three degrees north of the United States’ fouth boundary, 
and claiming authority which no treaties warrant. This alone will 
probably be deemed fufficient caufe for the United States to join 
with any other power againft Spain, the firft opportunity, as they 
conceive thefe territories belong to them by treaty. In fuch cafe, 
the Kentucky country alone could, in one week, raife a fufficient 
force to conquer all the Spanifh poffeffions on the Miflifippi; whilft 
one thoufand men would be equal to defend the whole country of 
New-Orleans and Louifiana from any enemy approaching it by feas 
The greater a hoftile fleet entering the Miffiffippi, the greater and 
more certain would be their deftruction, if oppofed by men of know- 
ledge and refolution.* 


New- 


* The following extract of a letter from a gentleman at New-Orleans, dated Sep« 

temher, 1790, contains much ufeful information, in confirmation of the above : 
<¢ When I left you and my other friends at Baltimore, laft year, I promifed to write 
to you by every opportunity, and to communicate to you every information which I 
eould derive from my excurfion tothe Ohio, down that beautiful ftream, during my flay 
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New-Orelans ftands on the eatt fide of the Miffifippi, one huadred 
and five miles from its mouth, in latitude 30°2’ north. "In the begin- 
| ning 


at Kentucky and the weltern pofts, my vifit to the Illinois and the different fettlements 
on the Mififfippi, from thence down to New-Orleans. 

«© As FT have devoted more than twelve months in making this tour, with the attr. 

‘ fnination to judge for myfelf, and to give you and my other friends information to be 

depended upon, regarding the climate, foil, natural productions, population, and other 
advantages and difadvantages, which you may depend on finding in the country I have 
paffed through, I cannot, within the narrow bounds of this letter, comply with my ins 
tention, and your wifh, but I muft beg of you to reft {atished with what follows : 
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“ Nearly oppofite to Louifville is a ftockade fort, garrifoned by two companies of 
the firft United States regiment. What ufe this poft is of, I never could learn.—It is a 
mere hofpital in the fummer feafon, and the grave of brave men, who might be ufe- 
fully employed elfewhere. Fort Harmar is as remarkably healthful; fo is the New- 
England fettlement at Mufkingum ; and I think the Miami fettlement will be healthful 
when the people have the comforts of good living about them ; at prefent they are the 
pooreft among the poor emigrants to.this country, and not the beft managers. Below 
the falls, on the weft fide, is a miferable fettlement, called Clark{ville, frequently 
flooded, and compofed of a people who cannot better themfelves at prefent, or I fuppofe 
they would not continue here. From thence I made an excurfion by land to Poft Vin- 
cent, diftant about one hundred miles : the fort here is garrifoned by two companies, at 
great expenfe, but little ufe. Not liking the country on account of the many hoftile 
neighbouring Indians, I haftened out of it, and went with a party of Frenchmen to 
Kafkafkias, in the Illinois country, and vifited Prairie des Rochers, St. Philip’s, Belle 
Fontaine, and Kahokia; from whence making up a party to purfue fome hoftile Kuka- 
‘poos, and fleering due eaft, we fell on the head waters of the Kafkafkia river, which we 
crofled at fome diftance. This isa delightful country ! On our return to Kahokia, I 
croffed over to St. Louis, onthe Spanish fide, but I did not proceed far into the country ; 
what I did fee I did not like, and therefore bought a canoe and went down the Miffiffippi 
to St. Genevieve and the Saline. Not being pleafed with thefe places, nor the country 
around, I embraced the company of fome French hunters and traders going towards the 


St. Francis river, in a fouth-weft dire€tion from St. Genevieve. After travelling thirty 


‘ 


miles nearly, Icame to a fweet country ; here meeting with fome Shawanefe Indians 
going to l’Ance la Graife, and New-Madrid, I.made thema {mall prefent, and en- 
gaged ther to efcort me there, which they did through a country fine and beautiful be~ 
yond defcription ; variegated by fmall hills, beautiful timber, and extenfive plains of 
Juxuriant foil. Here the Spaniards are building a handfome fort, to encourage the fet- 
tlement by Americans, on a plan of Colonel Morgan’s, of New-Jerfey, which, had it 
been purfued, as propofed by him, would have made this the firft in all the weftern 
country ; but they have deviated from it, fo nruch as to difcourage the fettlement, and 
many have left it. The banks of the Miffifippi overflow above and below the towD, 
but the country back from the river is incomparably beautiful and fine. I made a 
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ning of the year 1487 it contained about one thoufand one hundred 
houfes, feven-eights of which were confumed by fire in the fpace 
of five hours, on the 19th of March, 1788. It is now rebuilt. Its 
advantages for trade are very great. Situated ona noble river, in 
a fertile and healthy country, within a week’s fail of Mexico by 
fea, and as near to the Britith, French, and Spanifh Weft-India 
iflands, with a moral certainty of its becoming the general receptacle 
for the produce of that extenfive and valuable country, on the Mif- 
fiiippi and Ohio ; thefe circumftances are fufficient to enfure its fu- 
ture growth and commercial importance. 

The greater part of the white inhabitants are Roman Catholics ; 
they are governed by a viceroy from Spain; the number of inhabi- 
tants is unknown. # 
tour back to the river St. Francis, diftant about twenty-eight or thirty miles, and re- 
turned by another route more fouthward, to my great fatisfaction. Exprefling to fome 
of the people, at New-Madrid, my furprife at Colonel S*¥#’s account of this country, 
I was told that he never went one hundred yards back from the river, either on the 
Ohio or Miffifippi, except once, and that was at PAnce la Graife, where a horfe was 
provided for him, and he rode fifteen or twenty miles, and returned fo enraptured with 
‘the country, that he would not liften to the propofed fettlement of New- Madrid being 
fixed at any other place; and he actually applied to Colonel Morgan for forty furveys, 
moft of which were executed ; anne entered into obligations for fettlements thereon 3 
but the Colonel refufing to grant him three hundred acres of the town lots, for a farmy 
- as it would be injurious to other applicants of equal merit, S'*** fwore he would do 
every thing in his power to injure Morgan and the fettlement ; which it feems he has 
‘endeavoured to do, to the ruin, however, of his own reputation. I am fatishied that 
‘the failure of this fettlement is only owing toa narrow policy in the Spanith govern- 
ment, or toa deviation from their firft plan, and not from the caufes reprefented by its 
enemies. ‘This is the country, of all others, I have feen, which I would with to 
fettle in, had Colonel Morgan’s plan been adopted, or carried into execution ; and 
thoufands amorg the beft people of the weftern country: would already have been 
fettled here. Why it was not, I know not ; but I am told jealoufy of his fuccefs was 
the. caufe. 

_ «¢ After continuing two manths in this delightful country, I proceeded to the Natchez, 
which has already become a confiderable fettlement, and is now under the government of 
Don Gayofo, a man greatly beloved ; but the Spanith government, though I think it 
liberal at prefent, will not long agree with American ideas of liberty and juftice ; 
and a revolution is now in embryo, which a {mall matter will blow tm a flame; arid 
New-Orleans itfelf will be at the mercy of new fabje&ts, if joined by a handful of the 
Kentucky people. 
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MEXICO, on NEW-SPAIN. 


Mierxico is fituated between 9° and 40° north-latitude, and 18° 
and 50° weft-longitude. Its length is two thoufand one hundred 
miles, and breadth one thoufand fix hundred. It is bounded on the 
north, by unknown regions ; onthe eaft, by Louifiana and the gulph 
of Mexico ; on the fouth, by the ifthmus of Darien, which feparates 
it from Terra Firma in South-America; and onthe weft, by the 
Pacific ocean. 

This vaft country is divided into three .grand divifions, viz. 
t. Otp-Mexico. 2. New-Mexido Proper. 3. CALIFORINA, 
lying on the weft, and a peninfula. | 


OLD-MEXICO. 


The ancient kingdom of Mexico, properly fo called, was divided 
into feveral provinces, of which the vale of Mexico itfelf was the 
fineft in every refpeét. This vale is furrounded by verdant mountains, 
meafuring upwards of one hundred and twenty miles in circumfer- 
ence at their bafe. A great part of it is occupied by two lakes, the 
upper one of frefh water, but the lower one brackifh, communica- 
ting with the former by means of a.canal. All the water running 
from the mountains is collected in this lower lake, on account of its 
being in the bottom.of the valley ; hence it was ready, when {welled 
by extraordinary rain, to overflow the city of Mexico. This delight- 
ful region contained the three imperial cities of Mexico, Acolhuacan, 
and ‘Tlacopan ; befides forty others, with innumerable villages and 
hamlets ; but the moft confiderable of thefe, according to Clavigero, 
now fcarcely retain one twentieth part of their former magnificence. 
The principal inland provinces to the northward were the Otomies ; 
to the fouth-weft the Malatzincas and Cuitlatecas ; to the fouth the 
Tlahuicas and Cohuixcas; to the fouth-eaft, after the flates of Itzo- 
can, Jauhtepac, Quauhquecollon, Atlixco, Tehuacan, and others, 
were the great provinces of the Mixtecas, the Zapotecas, and the 
Chiapanecas ; towards the eaft were the provinces of Tepayacac, the 
Popolocas, and Totonacas. The maritime provinces on the Mexican 
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gulf were Coatzaeualeo and Cuetlachtlan, called by the Spaniards 
Cotafic. On the Pacific ocean’ were thofe of Coliman, Zecatollan, 
Fototepec, Tecuantepec, and Zoconechco. 


The province of the Otumies began in the northern part of the vale 
of Mexico, extending through the mountains to the north, to the 
diftance of ninety miles from the city of Mexico; the principal cities 
being Tollan, or Tula, and Xilotepec: the latter made the capital of 
the country by the Spaniards. Beyond the fettlements of the Otomies, 
the country for more than a thoufand miles in extent was inhabited 
only by barbarous and wandering favages. 

The Malatzinca province contained the valley of Tolocan, and all 
the country from Taximaroa to the frontier of the kingdom of Mi- 
chuacan.’ The valley of Tolocan is upwards of forty miles long from 
fouth-eatt to north-weft, and thirty in breadth, where broadeft. Its 
principal city, named alfo Tolocan, is fituated at the foot of a high 
mountain covered with fnow, thirty miles diftant from Mexico. 

The country of the Cuitlatecas extended from north-caft to fouth- 
weft, upwards of two hundred miles, extending as far as the Pacific 
ocean, Their capital was named Mexcalicpec, once a great and pos 
pulous city, fituated upon the fea coaft, but of which the ruins are 
now fcarcely vifible. That of the Tlahuicas was named Quauhna- 
huac, and fituated about forty miles to the fouthward of Mexico. "The 
_ province extended almoft fixty miles fouthward, commencing from 
thefouthern mountains of the vale of Mexico. | 

The country of the Cohuixcas extended on the fouthward as far as 
the Pacific ocean, through that part where at prefent the port and 
city of Acapulco lie. It was divided into the flates of Tzompanco, 
Chilapan, Tlapan, and Tiftla; the latteravery hot and unwholefome 
country. To this province belonged a place named Tlachco, cele- 
brated for its filver mines. 

The province of the Mixtecas extended from Acatlan, a place 
diftant about one hundred and twenty miles from Mexico, as far as 
the Pacific ocean towards the jouth-eaft. The inhabitants carried on 
a corfiderable commerce, and had feveral’ well-inhabited cities and’ 
villages. To the eaft of the Mixtecas were the Zapotecas, fo called 
from their capital Teotzapotlan. In their diftria& was the valley of 
Hluaxyacac, now Oaxaca, or Guaxaca, : 

‘The province of Mazatlan lay to the northward of the Mixtecas ; 
and to the northward and eaftward of the Zapotecas was Chimantla, 
having their capitals of the fame name with their provinces. The 
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Chiapanecas, Zoqui, and Queleni, were the laft of the Mexican pros 
vinces towards the fouth-eaft.. On the fide of the mountain Popoca- 
tepec, and around it, lay feveral ftates, of which the moft confide- 
rable were Cholallan and Huexotzinco. Thefe two having, with the 
affiftance of the Tlafcalans, fhaken off the Mexican yoke, re-eftablifhed 
their former ariftocratical government. The Cholulans poffeffed a 
fmall hamlet called Cuitlaxcoapan, in the place where the Spa- 
niards afterwards founded the city of Angelopoli, which is the fecond 
of New-Spain, 

To. the eaftward of Cholula lay a confiderable ftate named Te- 
peyacac; and beyond that the Popolocas, whofe principal cities were 
‘Tecamachalco and Quecholac. To the fouthward of the Popolocas 
was the ftate af Tahuacan, bordering upon the country of the Mix- 
tecas ; to the eaft, the maritime province of Cuetlachtlan ; and to 
the north, the Totonacas. The extent of this province was one 
hundred and fifty miles, beginning from the frontier of Zacatlan, a 
flate diftant about eighty miles from the court, and terminating in 
the gulf of Mexico. Befides the capital, named Mizquihuacan, this 
country had the beautiful city of Chempoallan, fituated on the coaft 
of the gulf, remarkable for being that by which the Spaniards entered 
the Mexican empire, 

Coliman was the mof northerly of the province on the Pacific ocean 3 
the capital, named alfo Coliman, being in latitude 19, longitude 
27° 2, Towards the fouth-eaft was the province of Zacotlan, with its 
capital of the fame name; then came the coaft of the Cuitlatecas ; 
after it that of the Cohuxicans, in which was the celebrated port of 
Acapulco. The Jopi bordered on the Cohuixca coaft ; and adjoin- 
ing te that the Mixteca country, now called Xicayan; next to that 
was the large province of Tecuantepec ; and laftly, that of Xocho- 
nochco. 3 

This province, the moft foutherly of the Mexican empire, was 
bounded on the eaft and fouth-eaft by the country of Xochitepec, 
which did not belong to Mexico; on the weit by Tecuantepec; and 
om the fouth by the ocean. The capital, called alfo Xoconochco, was 
fituated between two rivers, in 14 degrees of latitude, and 28° 3’ of 
longitude. On the Mexican gulf there were, befides the country of 
"Fotonecas, the provinces of Cuetlachtlan and Coatzacualco; the latter 
bounded on the eaft by. the States of Tabafco, and the peninfula of 
Yucatan. The province of Cuetlachtlan comprehended all the coaft 
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between the river Alvarado and Antigua, where the province of the 
Totoriecas began. 

The climate of this vaft country varies much according to the fitua- 
tion of its different parts. The maritime places are hot, unhealthy, 
and moift ; the heat being fo great as to caufe people to fweat even in 
the month of January.. This heat is fuppofed to be owing to the flat- 
nefs of the coafts, and the accurnulation of fand upon them. The 
moifture arifes from the vaft evaporation from the fea, as well as from 
the great torrents of water defcending from the mountains. The 
Jands which lie in the neighbourhood of high mountains, the tops of 
which are always covered with fnow, mutt of neceffity be cold; and 
Clavigero informs us, that he has been on a mountain not more than 
twenty-five miles diftant from the city of Mexico, where there was 
white froft and ice even in the dog days. ‘¢ All the other inland 
’ fays the fame author, ‘‘ where the greateft population 
prevailed, enjoy a climate fo mild and benign, that they neither feel 
the rigour of winter nor the heat of fummer. It is true, in many 
of the countries, there is frequently white froft in the three months 
of December, January, and February, and fometimes even it fnows ; 
but the fmall inconvenience which fuch cold occafions, continues 
only till the rifing fin : no other fire than his rays isneceflary to give 
warmth in winter ; no other relief is wanted in the feafon of heat. but 
the fhade: the fame clothing which covers men in the dog-days, 
defends them in January, and the animals fleep all the year under 
the open fky. 

‘‘ This mildnefs and agreeablenefs of climate under the torrid 
zone is the effect of feveral natural caufes entirely unknown to the 
ancients, who did not believe it to be inhabited, and not well under- 
ftood by fome moderns, by’ whom it is believed unfavourable to thofe 
who live in it. The purity of the atmofphere, the fmaller obliquity - 
of the folar rays, and the longer ftay of this luminary abave the ho- 


countries,’ 


rizon in winter, in comparifon of other regions farther removed from 
the equator, concur to leffen the cold, and to prevent all that horror 
which disfigures the face of nature in other climes. During that 
feafon a ferene fky and the natural delights of the country are en- 
joyed; whereas under the frigid, and even for the moft part under 
the temperate zones, the clouds rob man of the profpect of heaven, 
and the fnow buries the beautiful productions of the earth. No lefs 
caufes combine to temper the heat of fummer. The plentiful fhowers 
which frequently water the earth after mid-day, from April or May, 
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to September or Odtober; the high mountains, continually loaded 
with fnow, fcattered here and there through the country of Anahuac; 
the cool winds which breathe from them in that feafon; and the 
fhorter ftay of the fun above the horizon, compared with the cir- 
cumftances of the temperate zone, transform the climes of thofe 
happy countries into a cool and cheerful fpring. But the agreeable- 
nefs of the climate is counterbalanced by thunder ftorms, whichare 
frequent in fummer, particularly in the neighbourhood of the moun- 
tain of Tlafcala; and by earthquakes, which are at all times felt, 
though with lefs danger than terror. Storms of hail are neither more 
frequent nor more fevere than in Europe.” 

One undoubted inconvenience which Mexico has, is that of volca- 
noes, of which Clavigero enumerates five. One named by the Spa- 
niards Voleon d’Orizaba, is higher than the peak of Teneriffe, ac- 
cording to the account of the Jefuit Tallandier, who meafured them 
both. It began to fend forth {noke in the year 1545, and continued 
burning for twenty years, but has not difcovered any fymptoms of 
eruption fince that time. It is of a conical figure, and by reafon of 
its great height, may be feen at fifty leagues diftance. The top 
is always covered with fnow, but the lower part with woods, of 
pine and other valuable timber. It 1s about ninety miles to the eaft- 
ward of the capital. 

Two other mountains, named Popocatepec and Iztaccihuatl, 
which lie near each other, at the diftance of thirty-three miles to the 
fouth-eaft of Mexico, are likewife furprifingly high. Clavigero 
fuppofes the former to be higher than the higheft of the Alps, confi- 
dering the elevated ground on which the bafe-of it ftands. It has a 
crater more than half a mile wide; from which, in the time of the 
Mexican kings, great quantities of fmoke and flame iffued. In the 
laft century it frequently threw out great fhowers of afhes upon the 
adjacent places ; but in this century hardly any fmoke has been ob- 
ferved. This mountain is named | »y the Spaniards Volcan, and the 
other Sierra Nevada : the latter has alfo fometimes emitted flames. 
Both of them have their tops always covered with {now in fuch quan- 
tities, that‘ the maffes which fall down upon the neighbouring rocks 
fupply the cities of Mexico, Gelopoli, Cholula, and all the adjacent 
country to the diftance of forty miles, with that commodity, of 
which the confumption is fo great, that in 1746 the impoft upon what 
was confumed in the city of Mexico, amounted to fifteen thoufand 
wo hundred and twelve Mexican crowns; fome years after, it 


amounted 
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amounted to twenty thoufand, and is now in all probability a great 
deal more. Befides thefe, there are the two mountains of Colman 
and Tochtlan, both of which have occafionally emitted flames. Cla- 
vigero does not include in the lift of Mexican volcanoes, either thofe 
of Nicaragua or Guatimala, becaufe thefe countries were not fubje@ 
to the Mexican fovereigns. Thofe of Guatimala fometimes break 
forth in a moft furious manner, and in the year 1773 entirely des 
ftroyed that beautiful city. The Nicaraguan volcano, called Juruyo 
was only a fmall hill before the year 1760. In. that year, however, 
on the 29th of September, it began to burn with furious explofions, 
ruining entirely the {ugar work, and the neighbouring village of 


Guacana: and from that time continued to emit fire and burning 


rocks in fuch quantities, that the erupted matters in fix years had 
formed themfelves into three high mountains, nearly fix niiles in cir- 
cumference. During the time of the firft eruption, the alhes were 
carried as far as the city of Queretaro, one hundred and fifty miles 
diftant from the volcano; andat Valladolid, diftant fixty miles from it, 
the fhower was fo abundant, that the people were obliged to {weep 


the houfe yards two or three times a day. 
Befides thefe volcanoes, there are others in Mexico of a very re- 


markable height. The great chain of mountains called the Andes, are 


continued through the ifthmus of Panama, and through all Mexico, 
until they are loft in the unknown mountains of the north. The 
moft confiderable of that chain is known in Mexico by the name of 
Sierra Madre, particularly in Cinalo and Tarahumara, provinces 
no lefs than one thoufand two hundred miles diftant from the ca 
pital, 3 

Mexico is well watered by very confiderable rivers, though none 
of them are comparable to'thofe of South-America. Some of thefe 
run into the gulf of Mexico, and others into the Pacific ocean. The 
Alvarado has its principal fource among the mountains of the Zapo- 
tecas, and difcharges itfelf by three navigable mouths into the Mexi- 
can gulf, at the diftance of thirty miles from Vera Cruz. The Coat- 
zocualco rifes among the mountains of the Mixtecas, and empties 
itfelf into the gulf near the country. of Onohualco. The river Chia- 
pan, which hkewife runs into this gulf, rifes among the mountains. 
which feparate the diftridt of Chiapan from that of Guatimala. The 
Spaniards call this river Tabafco, by which name they alfo called that 
tract of land which unites Yucatan to the Mexican continent. It was 
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alfo called Grijalva, from the name of the commander of the Spanith 
fleet who difcovered it. 

The moft celebrated of the rivers which run into the Pacific ocean, 
is that called by the Spaniards Guadalaxara, or-Great river. It rifes, 
in the mountains of Toloccan; and after running a courfe of 
more than fix hundred miles, difcharges itfelf into the ocean in 22° 
latitude. 

There are likewife in this country feveral lakes of very confide- 
rable magnitude, but thofe of Nicaragua, Chapallan, and Pazquaro, 
which are of the greateft extent, did not belong to the ancient Mexi- 
can empire. The moft remarkable were thofe in the vale of Mexico, 
upon which the capital of the empire was founded. Of thefe, the 
frefh water one called the lake of Chalco, extended in length from 
eaft to weft twelve miles, as far as the city of Xochimilco; from 
thence, taking a northerly dire¢tion, it incorporated itfelf by means 
of a canal with the lake of Tezcuco ; but its breadth did not exceed 
fix miles. The other, named the lake of Tezcuco, extended fifteen, 
or rather feventeen miles from eaft to weft, and fomething more from 
fouth to north; but its extent is now much lefs, by reafon of the 
Spaniards having diverted the courfe of many of the ftreams which 
run into it. This lake is falt, which Clavigero fuppofes to arife from 
the nature of the foil which forms its bed. 

Befides thefe, there are a number of fmaller lakes, fome of which 
are very delightful. Thereis avaft variety of mineral waters, of the 
nitrous, fulphureous, and aluminous kinds, fome of them fo hot, 
that meat might be boiled in them. At Tetuhuacan is a kind of 
petrifying water, as well as in feveral other parts of the empire. 
One of them forms a kind of {mooth white ftones, not difpleafing to 
the tafle; the fcrapings of which taken in broth are celebrated as a 
diaphoretic, probably without any good reafon. The dofe for a 
perfon not difficult to be fweated is one dram of the {crapings. 
Many of the rivers of Mexico afford furprifing and beautiful caf- 
cades, particularly the great river Guadalaxara, at a place called 
Tempizque, fifteen miles to the fouthward of that city. Along a 
deep river called Atoyaque, is a natural bridge, confifting of a vaft 
mound of earth, along which carriages pafs conveniently. Clavigero 
fuppofes it to have been the fragment of a mountain thrown down by 
an earthquake, and then penetrated by the river. 

The mineral productions of Mexico are very valuable; the na- 
tives found gold in feveral provinces of the empire ; they gathered it 
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principally from among the fands of their rivers in grains, and the 
people in whofe country it was found, were obliged to pay a certain 
quantity by way of tribute to the emperor. They dug filver out of 
the mines in Tlochco, and fame other countries; but it was lef 
prized by them than by other nations. Since the conquett, how- 
ever, fo many filyer mines have been difcovered in that country, ef 
pecially in the provinces to the north-welt of the capital, that it is in 
vain to attempt any enumeration of them. They had two forts of 
copper; one hard, which ferved them inftead of iron, to make axes 
and other inftruments for war and agriculture; the other kind, 
which was foft and flexible, ferved for domeffic usenfils as with us. 
They had alfo tin from the mines of Tlachco, and dug lead out of 
mines in the country of the Otomies, but we are not informed 
what ufes they put this laft metal to. They had likewife mines of - 
iron in Tlafcala, Tlachco, and fome other places ; but thefe were ci- 
ther unknown to the Mexicans, or they did not know how to benefit 
themfelves by them. In aes were mines of quickfilver ; and in 
many places they had fulphur, alum, vitriol, cinnabar, ochre, and 
an earth greatly relembling white lead. Thefe minerals were em- 
ployed in painting and dyeing, but we know not to what ufe they 
put their quickfilver. ‘There was great abundance of amber and af- 
phaltum upon their coafts, both of which were paid in tribute to the 
king of Mexico from many parts of the empire: t the former ‘was 
wont to be fet in gold by way of ornament, and aiphaltum was em 
ployed in their facrifices. | 
Mexico produces fome diamonds, though but few in number ; 
but they had in greater plenty fome other precious ftones, fuch as| 
amethyfts, cats eyes, turquoifes, cornelians, and fome green ftones | 
réfembling emeralds, and very little inferior to them, of all which a | 
tribute was paid to the emperor by the people in whole territories 
they were found. They were likewife furnifhed with chryftal in 
plenty from the mountains which lay on the coaft of the Mexican 
gulph, between the port of Vera Cruz andthe river Coatzacualco, | 
in the mountains -of Celpolalpan, to the eaftward of Mexico, were 
quarries of jafper and marble of different colours: they had likewife - 
- alabafter at a place called Tecalco, now Tecale, in the neighbour- | 
hood of the province of Tapeyacac, and many other parts of the em- 
pire. The ftone tetzontli is generally of a dark red colour, pretty 
hard, porous, and light, and unites moft firmly with lime and fand, 
on which account it is of great requeit for buildings in the capital, 
where 
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where the foundation is bad. There are entire mountains of load- 

ftone, a very confiderable one of which lies between Teoitztlan and 

Chilapan, in the country of the Cohuixcas. They formed curious 

figures of nephritic ftone, fome of which are ftill preferved in Euro- 

pean mufeums. They had a kind of fine white talc, which burnt into 
an excellent plafter, and with which they ufed to whiten their paint- 

tags. But the moft ufeful ftone they had, was that called itztli, of which 

there is great abundance in many parts of Mexico: it has a gloffy ap-~ 

pearance, is generally of a black colour, aud femi-tran{parent ; though 

fometimes alfo of a blue or white colour. In South-America this 
fione is called pietra del galinazzo; and Count Caylus endeavours to 

fhow, in a manufcript differtation quoted by Bomare, that the obfi- 

diona, of which the ancients made their vafes murini, were entirely 

fimilar to this ftone. The Mexicans made of it looking-glaffes, 

knives, lancets, razors, and fpears. Sacred vafes were made of it 

after the introduction of Chriftianity. 

The foil of Mexico, though various, produced every where the 
neceffaries, and even the luxuries of life. ‘* The celebrated Dr. 
Hernandez, the Pliny of New-Spain,” 
fcribed in his Natural Hiftory about one thoufand two hundred plants, 
natives of the country ; but his defcription, though large, being 


fays Clavigero, “has de- 


confined to medicinal plants, has only comprifed one part of what 
provident nature has produced there for the benefit of mortals. With 
regard to the other claffes of vegetables, fome are efteemed for their 
flowers, fome for their fruit, fome for their leaves, fome for their 
root, fome for their trunk or their wood, and others for their gum, 
refin, oi], or jnice.” 

Mexico abounds with a great variety of flowers, many of which 
are peculiar to the country, while multitudes of ethers imported 
‘from Europe and Afia rival in luxuriance the natives of the country 
itfelf. The fruits are partly natives of the Canary iflands, partly of 
Spain, befides thofe which grow naturally in the country. The 
exotics are water melons, apples, pears, peaches, quinces, apricots, 
pomegranates, figs, black cherries, walnuts, almonds, olives, chef- 
nuts, and grapes; though thefe laft are likewife natives. There are 
two kinds of wild vine found in the country of the Mixtecas, the one 
refembling the common vine in the fhoots and figure of its leaves ; 
it produces large red grapes covered with an hard fkin, but of fweet 
and grateful tafte, which would undoubtedly improve greatly by 
culture. The grape of the other kind is’ hard, large, and of a very 
ae hardly 
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harffi tafte, but they make an excellent conferve of it. Clavigero 
* is of opinion that the cocoa tree, plantain, citron, orange, and le- 
mon, came from the Philippine iflands and Canaries ; but it is cer- 
tain that thefe, as well as other trees, thrive in this country as well 
as in their native foil. All the maritime countries abound with cocoa 
nut trees; they have feven kinds of oranges, and four of lemons, 


and there are Jikewife four kinds of plantains; the largeft, called’ 


the zapalat, is from fifteen to twenty inches long, and about three in 
diameter ; it is hard, little efteemed, and only eat when roatled or 
boiled. The platano largo, or “long plantain,” is about eight 
inchesiong, and one and a half in diameter ; the fkin is at firft green, 
and blackifh when perfedtly ripe. The guinco is a fmaller fruit, but 
richer, fefter, and more delicious, though not fo wholefome. A 
{pecies of plantain, called the dominico, is fmaller and more delicate 
than the others. There are whole woods of plantain trees, oranges, 
and lemons; and the people of Michuacan carry on a confiderable 
commerce with the dried plantains, which are preferable either to 
raifins or figs. Clavigero enumerates twenty-eight different forts of 
fruit, natives of Mexico, befides many others, the names of which 
are not mentioned. Hernandez mentions four kinds of cocoa nuts, 
of which the fmalleft of the whole was in the moft ufe for chocolate 
and other drinks daily made ufe of ; the other kinds ferved rather for 
money in commerce than for aliment. The cocoa was one of the 
plants moft cultivated in the warm countries of the empire, and many 
provinces paid it in tribute to the emperor, particularly that of Xo- 
conochco, the cocoa nut of which is preferable to the others. Cotton 
was one of the moft valuable produétions of the country, as it ferved 
inftead of flax, though this laft alfo was produced in the country: it 
is of two({kinds, white and tawny-coloured. They made ufe of 
rocou, or Brafil-wood in their dying, as the Europeans alfo do: they 
made cordage of the bark, and the wood was made ufe of to pro. 

duce fire by tri€tion. | 
The principal grain of Mexico, before the introduétion of thofe 
trom Eurepe, was maize, in the Mexican language called tluolli, of 
which there were feveral kinds, differing in fize, weight, colour, 
and tafte. This kind of grain was brought from America to Spain, 
and from Spain to other countries of Europe. ‘The French bean was 
the principal kind of pulfe in ufe among them, of which there 
were more fpecies than of the maize; -the largeft was. called 
ayacotli, of the fize ofa common bean, with a beautiful red flower 
but 
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‘but the moft efteemed was the fmall, black, heavy Freincli beart. 
‘This kind of pulfe, which is not good in Italy, is in Mexico fo ex- 
cellent, that it not only ferves for fuftenance to the poorer clafs of 
people, but is efteemed a luxury even by the Spanifh nobility. 

Of the efculent roots of Mexico, the following were the moft re- 
markable: 4. The xicama, called by the Mexicans catzotl, was of 
the figure and fize of an onion, folid, frefh, juicy, and of a white 
colour; it was always eat raw. 2. The camote, is another, very 
‘common in the country, of which there are three forts, white, yel- 
low, and: purple: they eat beft when oiled. 3. The cacomite; is 
‘the root of a plant which has a beautiful flower called the tyger 
flower, with three red pointed petals, the middle part mixed with 
white and yellow, fomewhat refembling the fpots of the creature 
whence it takes its name. 4. The huacamote, is the root of a kind of 
Caffava plant, and is likewife boiled. 5. The papa, a root tranf- 
planted into Europe, and greatly valued in Ireland, was brought 
from South-America into Mexico, Befides all which they have a 
number of kitchen vegetables imported from the Canaries, Spain, 
and other countries of Europes The American aloe is very fimilar 
to the real one, and is a plant of which the Mexicans: formerly, and 
the Spaniards ftill, make great ufe. 

They have a variety of palm trees. From the fibres of the leaves 
of one {pecies they make thread: the bark of another kind, to the 
depth of three fingers, is a mafs of membranes, of which the peor 
people make mats: the leaves of another kind are ufed for ornaments 
in their feftivals: they are round, grofs, white, and fhining, hav- 
ing the appearance of fhells heaped upon one another. A 
fourth kind bears nuts called cocoas, or nuts of oil. Thefe nuts 
are of the fize of a nutmég, having in the infide a white, oily, 
eatable kernel, covered by a thin purple pellicle. The oil has a 
fweet fcent, but is eafi'y condenfed, when it becomes a foft mafs, as 
white as {now. 

Of timber trees there are great variety, of a quality not inferior 
to any in the world; and as there are a variety of climates in the 
country, every ne produces a kind of wood peculiar to itfelf. There 
are whole woods of cedars and ebonies, vaft quantities of agallochum, 
or wood of aloes ; betides others valuable on account of their weight, 
durability and hardnefs, or for their being eafily cut, pliable, of a 
fine colour, or anagreeable favour. There are alfo in Mexico innu- 
merable trees remarkable for their fize. Acofta mentions a cedar, 
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the trunk of which was fixteen fathoms in circumference; and- 
Clavigero mentions one of the length of one hundred and feven 
Paris feet. In the city of Mexico he mentions very large tables of 
cedar made out of fingle planks. In the valley of Atlixco is a very. 
ancient fir tree, hollowed by lightning, the cavity of which could 
conveniently hold fourteen horfemen; nay, we are informed by: 
the archbifhop of Toledo, that in 1770 he went to view it along 
with the archbifhop of Guatimala, at which time he caufed 
an hundred young lads to enter its cavity. Our author mentions 
fome other trees, of the fpecies called ceiba, which for magnitude 
may be compared with this celebrated fir: “¢ The largenefs of theie 
trees,”’ fays he, “ is proportioned to their prodigious elevation, and 
they afford a moft delightful profpect at the time they are adorned 
with new leaves and loaded with fruit, in which there is inclofed a. 
particular fpecies of fine, white, and moft delicate cotton: this might 
be, and aétually has been, made into webs as foft, delicate, and 
perhaps more fo than filk; but it is toilfome to fpin, on account of 
the fmallnefs of the threads, and the profit does not requite the la- 
bour, the web not being lafting. Some ufe itfor pillows and mat- 
treffes, which have the fingular property of expanding enormoufly 
when expofed to the heat of the fun. De Bomare fays, that the Afri- 
cans make of the thread of the. ceiba that vegetable taffety which 
is fo fearce, and fo much efteemed in Europe. The fcarcity of 
fuch cloth is not to be wondered at, confidering the difficulty of: 
making it. The ceiba, according. to this author, is higher than 
all other trees yet known.” | 
_ Clavigero mentions a Mexican tree, the wood of which is very 
valuable, but poifonous, and if incautioufly handled when frefh 
cut, produces a {welling in the fcrotum. He has forgot the name 
given to it by the Mexicans, nor hag he ever feen the tree itfelf, nor 
been witnefs to the effeg.. 

This country abounds alfo with aromatic and medica! trees, pro- 
ducing gums, refins, &c. From one of thefe a balfam is produced, 
not in the leaft inferior to the celebrated balfam of Mecca; it is of a 
reddifh black or yellowifh white, of a fharp, bitter tafte, and of a 
ftrong but moft grateful odour; it is common in the provinces of 
Panuco and Chiapan, and other warm countries: the kings of | 
Mexico caufed it to be tranfplanted into their celebrated garden of 
Hluaxtepec, where it flourithed, and was afterwards multiplied in 

all the neighbouring mountains. The Indians, in order to procure : 

Vox. IV. N a greater | 
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a greater quantity of this balfam, burn the branches, which afford. 
more than meré diftillation, though undoubtedly of an inferior qua- 
lity; nor do they regard the lofs of the trees, which are very abun- 
dant: the ancient Mexicans were wont to extract it alfo by decoction. 
The firft parcel of this balfam brought from Mexico to Rome was 
fold at one hundred ducats per ounce, and was, by the apoftolic 
fee, declared to be matter fit for chrifm, though. different from, 
that of Mecca, as Acofta and all other writers on this fubjeét ob- 
ferve. An oil is likewife drawn from the fruit of this tree fimilar 
in tafte and {mell to that of the bitter almond, but more acrimoni- 
ous. From two other trees, named the huaconex and maripenda, 
an oil was extracted equivalent to the balfam: the former is a 
tree of a moderate height, the wood of which is aromatic, and fo 
hard, that it will keep frefh for feveral years, though buried under 
the earth: the leaves are {mall and yellow, the flowers likewife {mall 
and white, and the fruit fimilar to that of the laurel. The oil was 
diftilled from the bark of the tree, after breaking it, and keeping it 
three days in {pring water, and then drying it in the fun: the leaves 
likewife afforded an agreeable oil by diftillation. The maripenda is 
a fhrub with lanceolated leaves, the fruit of a red colour when ripe, 
and refembling the grape. The oil is extracted by boiling the branches 
with a mixture of fome of the fruit. 

‘The trees producing liquid amber, the liquid ftorax of the Mexi- 
cans, is of a large fize, the leaves fimilar to thofe of the maple, in- 
dented, white in one part and dark in the other, difpofed of¢ in 
threes; the fruit is thorny and round, but polygonous, with the 
the furface and the angles yellow ; the bark of the tree partly green 
and partly tawny. By incifionsin'the trunk they extract that va- 
Iuable fubftance named liquid amber, and the oil of the fame name, 
which is ftill more valuable. Liquid: amber is likewife obtained | 
from a decoction of the agian but it is inferior to that obtained 
from the trunk. pi 

‘The name copalli in Mexico-is generic, and commen to all the 
refins, but efpecially fignifies thofe made ufe of for incenfe. There 
are ten fpecies of thefe trées yielding refins of this kind, the prin- 
cipal of which:is thatefrom which the copal is got, fo well known in 
niedicine- and ‘varaifhes. “A great quantity of this was made ufe of 
by the ancient Mexicans, and is itill ufed for fimilar purpofes by 
the Spaniards. «The ‘tecopalli, or tepecopalli, is a refin fimilar to. 
os oe of Arabia, which diftils. from a tree of moderate fize 

that 
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that grows in the mountains, having a fruit like an acorn, and con- 
_ taining the nut inveloped in a mucilage, within which there is’a 
{mall kernel ufeful in medicine. 

The mizquitl, or mezquite, is a fpecies of true acacia, and the 
gum diftilling from it is faid to be the true gum arabic: it is athorny 
fhrub, with branches irregularly difpofed, the leaves fmall, thin, 
and pinnated; the flowers being like thofe of the birch tree: the 
fruits are {weet and eatable, containing a feed, of which the barba~ - 
rous Chichemecas were wont to make a kind of pafte that ferved 
them for bread. The wood is exceedingly hard and heavy, and the 
trees are as common in Mexico as oaks are in n Europe, sey ae 
on hills in the temperate countries. 

Of the elaftic gum, which is found in plenty in Mexico, the na- - 
tives were in ufe to make foot-balls, which, though heavy, havea 
better {pring than thofe filled with air. At prefent they varnifh 
with it their hats, cloaks, boots and great coats, in a manner fimilar 
to what’ is done in Europe with wax, and by which means they are 
rendered all water proof. 

Clavigero laments, that the natural hiftery of vegetables in 
Mexico is very little known, and that of animals no better.. The 
firft Spaniards, fays he, who gave them names, were more fkilful 
in the art of war than in the ftudy of nature. Inftead of retaining 
the terms which would have been mof proper, they denominated 
many animals tygers, wolves, bears, dogs, fquirrels, &c. although 
they were very different in kind, merely from fome refemblance in 
the colour of their fkin, their figure, or fome fimilarity in habits 
and difpofition. The quadrupeds found in Mexico at the arrival of 
the Spaniards, were lions, tygers, wild cats, bears, wolves, foxes, 
the common ftags, white ftags, bucks, wild goats, badgers, pole-cats, 
weafels, martins, {quirrels, polatucas, rabbits, hares, otters and rats. 
All thefe animals are fuppofed to be common to both continents, 
‘The white ftag, whether it be the fame fpecies of the other or not, 
is undoubtedly common to both, and was known to the Greeks and 
Romans. The Mexicans call it “ the king of the flags.” M. Buffon 
imagines the white colour of this creature to be the effect of capti- 
vity; but Clavigero fays, that it is found wild, and of the fame 
white colour, on the mountains of New-Spain. In many other 
_ points, he alfo controyerts the opinions of this celebrated naturalift, 
_ who will not allow the lion, tyger or rabbit, to be natives of America. 
N 2: , The 
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The animals which are common to Mexico, with the other parts 
of the continent, are, the Mexican hog, the moufete, the opoffum, 
the armadillo, the techichi, a fmall animal refembling a dog, which 
being perfectly dumb, gave occafion to a report, that the Mexican 
dogs could not bark. ‘The flefh of this animal was eat by them, 
and was efteemed agreeable and nourifhing food. After the conqueft 
of Mexico, the Spaniards having neither large cattle nor fheep, pro- 
vided their markets with this quadruped, by which means the fpecies 
foon came to be extinét, though it had been very numerous. The 
land-{quirrel is very numerous in the kingdom of Michuacan, has 
great elegance of form, and is extremely graceful in its movement ; 
but it cannot be tamed, and bites moft furioufly every perfon who 
approaches it. 

Befides thefe, there are fea-lions, raccoons, and that voracious 
animal named the tapir. There are likewife great numbers of mon- 
keys of many different kinds, fome of which have heads refembling 
_thofe of dogs ; fome of them are ftrong and fierce, equalling a man 
in {tature when they ftand upright. 

- Among the animals peculiar to Mexico, is one named by Cla- 
vigero coyoto, which appears to have been inaccurately defcribed by 
natural hiftorians, fome making it one {pecies and fome another. The 
tlalcojotl, or tlalcoyoto, is-about the fize of a middling dog, and in 
Clavigero’s opinion, is the largeft animal that lives under the 
earth. The tepeizuintl, or mountain-dog, though it is but of 
the fize of a fmall dog, is fo bold that it attacks deer, and 
-fometimes kills them. Another animal, larger than the two fore- 
‘going, is called the xoloitzcuintli; fome of thefe are no lefs than 
four feet in length; it has a face like the dog, but tufks like the 
wolf, with erect ears, the neck grofs, and the tail long: it is entirely 
deftitute of hair, except only the fnout, where there are fome thick 
crooked briftles: the whole body is covered with a fmooth, foft, afh- 
coloured fkin, f{potted: partly with black and tawny. This fpecies 
of animals, as well as the two former, are almoft totally extinct. A 
Lyncean academician, named Giovanni Fabri, has endeavoured to 
prove, that the xoloitzcuintli is the fame with the wolf of Mexico; 
but this is denied by Clavigero. . 

An animal called ocotochtli, a kind of wild cat, is remarkable 
more for the fabulous account of it, than for any fingular property 
with which it is really endowed. According to Dr. Hernandez, 
when this creature takes any prey, it covers it with leaves, and af- 
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terwards mounting on fome neighbouring tree, it begins howling to 
invite other animals to eat its prey, being itfelf always the lait to 
eat, becaufe the poifon of its tongue is fo ftrong, that if it ate firft 
the prey would be infeéted, and other animals which eat of it would 
die. To thefe muft be added a curious animal of the mole kind, 
which is called tozan, or tuza; it is about the fize of an RKuropean 
mole, but very different otherwife.* 

The birds are fo numerous, and of fuch various appearances and _ 
qualities, that Mexico has been called the country of birds as Africa 
is of quadrupeds. Though Hernandez. paffes over a great number 

of fpecies, he yet defcribes above two hundred peculiar to che 
country. He allows to the eagles and hawks of Mexico a fuperiority 
over thofe of Europe; and the falcons of this country were for- 
merly efteemed fo excellent, that, by the defire of Philip If. an 
hundred of them were fent every year over to Spain. The largeft, 
the moft beautiful, and the moft valuable kind of eagles is called 
by the Mexicans itzquauhtli, and will purfue not only the larger 
kind of birds, but quadrupeds, and even men. 

The aquatic birds are very numerous and of great variety: there 
are at leaft twenty fpecies of ducks, a vaft number of geefe, with 
feveral kinds of herons, great number of fwans, quails, water-rails, 
divers, king’s fifhers, pelicans, &c., The multitude of ducks. is 
fometimes fo great, that they cover the fields, and appear ata dif- 
tance like flocks of fheep. Some of the herons and egrets are per- 
fectly white, fome afh-coloured: others have the plumage of the 
body white, while the neck, with the tops and upper part of the 
wings, and part of the tail, are enlivened with a bright fcarlet, or 
beautiful blue. 

There are a great number of birds valuable on account of their 
a plumage, which was made ufe of by the Mexicans in their excel- 
lent Mofaic works, an art which feems now to be totally loft. Pea- 
cocks have been carried from the old continent to Mexico: but not 
being attended to, have propagated very flowly. The birds re~ 
markable for their fong are likewife very numerous; among which 
that called the centzonitl, by Europeans the mocking-bird, is the 
moft remarkable, on account of its counterfeiting naturally the notes 
of all others it hears. , 


* For a more particular account ef thefe anim:]s fee Hifory of Busdaipietan aie 
sexed, | 
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Mexico, like all other American countries, abounds with reptiles, 
many of them of an enormous fize. The crocodiles are not lefs to 
be dreaded than thofe of Africa or Afia; and there are likewife 
fome of thofe monftrous ferpents met with in the Eaft-Indies and in 
South-America, though happily the fpecies of thofe terrible creatures 
feems to be nearly extinét, as they are feldom to be found but in 
fome folitary wood, or other remote place. There are great numbers 
of lizards, fome of which the people fuppofe to be poifonous ; but 
others think this opinion ill-founded. There are feveral kinds of 
poifonous ferpents, of which the rattle-fnake 1s one. The cenocoatl 
is another poifonous ferpent, and remarkable for having a luminous 
appearance in the dark; by which, as by the rattle in the tail of the 
former, travellers are warned to avoid it. Among the harmlefs fnakes 
is a very beautiful one about a foot in length, and of the thicknefs 
of the little finger; it appears to take great pleafure in the fociety 
ef ants, infomuch that it will accompany thefe infects upon their 
expeditions, and return with them to their ufual neft: it is called 
both by the Mexicans and Spaniards the *¢ mother of the ants ;” but 
Clavigero {uppofes, that all the attachment which the fnake fhews to 
the ant-hills proceeds from its living on the ants thefnfelves. The 
ancient Mexicans were wont to take delight in keeping an harmlefs 
green {nake, which they catched in the fields, and which, when well 
fed, would grow to the length of five or fix feet. It was generally 
kept in a tub, which it never left but to receive food from the hand 
of its mafter; and this it would take either mounted on his fhoulder 
or coiled about his legs. 

' The aquatic animals are innumerable. Clavigero mentions a ° 
fpecies of frogs fo large that a fingle one will weigh a pound, and 
which are excellent food. Of fifh proper for food, he fays, that he 
has counted upwards of one hundred {pecies, without taking in, the 
turtle, crab, lobfter, or any other cruftaceous animal. 

Of flying and other minute infects the number is prodigioufly 
great, ‘There are a variety of beetles; fome of a green colour make 
a great noife in flying, on which account children are fond of them, 
There are great numbers of fhining beetles, which make a delight- 
ful appearance at night, as well as the luminous flies which abound 
in the country. There are fix kinds of bees and four kinds of 
wafps ; of which laft, one colleéts wax and honey of a very {weet 
tafte : another is called the wandering wafp, from its frequent change 
of abode; and in confequence of thefe changes, it is conftantly em- 
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ployed’ in colleG&ting materials for its ‘habitations, There is alfo a 
black hornet with a red tail, the fting of which is fo large and ftrong, 
that it will not only penetrate a fugar-cane, but even the trunk of a 
tree. The lake of Mexico abounds with a kind of fly, the eggs of 
which are depofited upon the flags and rufhes in fuch quantities as 
to form large maffes: thefe are collected by the fifhermen, and 
carried to market for fale: they are eaten by both Mexicans and 
Spaniards, and have much the fame tafte as the caviare of fifth: the 
Mexicans eat,alfo the flies themfelves, ground and made up with falt- 
petre. There are abundance of ‘gnats in the moift places and lakes, 
but the capital, though fituated upon a lake, is entirely free from 
them. There are other flies which make no noife in their flight, 
but caufe a violent itching by their bite, and if the part be {cratched, 
an open wound is apt to enfue. The butterflies are in vaft num- 
bers, and their wings glow with colours far fuperior to thofe of 
Europe ; the figures of fome of them are given by Hernandez. But 
notwithitanding its beauties and advantages, Mexico is fubjeét to 
the dreadful devaftations of locufts, which fometimes occafion the 
moft deftructive famines. 

There are fome of the worms of Mexico made ufe of by the in- 
habitants as food, others are poifonous.. There are great numbers 
of fcolopendre and fcorpions, fome of the former growing to an 
immenfe fize. Hernandez fays, that he has feen fome of them two 
feet long and two inches thick. The {corpions are very numerous, 
and in the hot parts of the country their poifon is fo ftrong as to kill 
children, and give terrible pain'to adults. Their fting is moft dan- 
gerous during thofe hours of the day in which the fun is hotteft. In 
the province of Michuacan isa fingular fpecies of ant, larger than: 
the common one, with a greyifh body and black head; on its hinder 
part is a little bag full of a {weet fubftance, of which children are 
very fond: the Mexicans fuppofe this to be a kind of honey collected: 
by the infect; but Clavigero thinks it rather is its eggs. There is 
a mifchievous kind of tick, which in the hot countries abounds 
among the grafs: from thence it eafily gets upon the clothes, and 
from them upon the fkin; there it fixes with fuch force, from the 
particular figure of its feet, that it can fearcely be got off: at firtt it 
feems nothing but a fmall black fpeck, but ima fhort time enlarges 
to fuch a degree, from the blood which it fucks, that it equals the 
fize of a bean, and. then affumes.a.leaden colour.. Oviedo. faysy 
that the beft and fafeft method of getting {peedily rid of it is by 
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anointing the part with oil, and then fcraping it with a knife. Tf it is 
not {peedily removed, a wound is made fimilar to that which the ni- 
gera or chegoe makes. The following infects were eaten by the an- 
cient Mexicans: 1. The atelepitz, a marfh beetle, refembling in 
fhape and fize the flying beetles, having four feet, and covered with 
a hard fhell. 2. The atopinan, a marth grafshopper of a dark co- 
lour and great fize, being not lefs than fix inches long and two broad. 
3. The ahuihuitla, a worm which inhabits the Mexican Jake, four 
inches long, and of the thicknefs of a goofe quill, of a tawny co- 
Jour on the upper part of the body, and white upon the under part ; 
it ftings with its tail, which is hard and poifonous. ‘4. The ocui- 
liztac, a black marfh-worm, which becomes white on being roafted. 

Among the curious productions of the animal kind to be met 
with in this country, Clavigero mentions a kind of zoophytesp 
which he faw in the year 1751, in a houfe in the country, about 
ten miles from Angelopoli, towards the fouth-eaft : they were three 
or four inches long, and had four very flender feet, with two an- 
tennz ; but their body was nothing more than the fibres of the 
leaves, of the fame fhape, fize and colour, with thofe of the other 
Jeaves of the trees upon which thefe creatures were found. Ge- 
melli defcribes another kind of thefe zoophytes which are found in 
Manilla. | 

Mexico produces alfo filk-worms; and the manufacture of filk 
might be carried on*to great advantage, were it not prohibited 
for fome political reafons. Befides the common filk, there is 
another found in the woods, very white, foft and ftrong. It grows 
on the trees in feveral maritime places, particularly in dry feafons : 
unlefs by poor people, however, this filk is not turned to any ufe, 
partly from inattention to their interefts, but ‘‘ chiefly” fays Clavi- 
gero, “to the obftructions which would be thrown in the way of 
any one who {fhould attempt a trade of that kind. We know from 
Cortes’s letters to Charles V. that filk ufed to be fold in the Mexican 
markets: and fome pictures are ftill preferved, done by the ancient 
Mexicans upon a paper made of filk.” _ 

Cochineal is one of the moft valuable produéts of Mexico, and 
great care is taken to rear the infect in different parts; but the 
beft is that which comes from the province of Mizteca: fome have 
reckoned, that more than two thoufand five hundred bags of cochi- 
neal are fent every year from Mizteca to Spain; and the trade in 
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that article carried on by the city of Oaxaca is computed at two hun- 
dred thoufand crewns value. 

Though Mexico was originally inhabited by a number of different 
nations, yet all of them refembled each other pretty much, not only 
in character, but in external appearance. ‘ They generally rather 
exceed,”’ fays Clavigero, ‘* than fall under the middle fize, and are 
well- proportioned | in all their limbs: they have good complexions, 
narrow foreheads, black eyes; clean, firm, white and regular teeth ; 
thick, black, coarfe, gloffy hair; thin beards, and generally no hair 
upon their legs, thighs and arms, their fkin being of an olive co- 
lour. There is fearcely a nation on earth in which there are fewer 
perfons deformed: and it would be more difficult to find a fingle 
hump-backed, lame or {quint-eyed man among a thoufand Mexicans, 
than among an hundred of any other nation, The unpleafantnefs of 
their colour, the {mallnefs of their foreheads, the thinnefs of their 
beards, and the coarfenefs of their hair, are fo far compenfated by 
the regularity and fine proportion of their limbs, that they can 
neither be called very beautiful nor the contrary, but feem to hold 
a middle place between the extremes: their appearance neither en- 
gages nor difgufts; but among the young women of Mexico there 
‘are many very beautiful and fair, whofe beauty is at the fame time 
rendered more winning by the natural fweetne{s of their manner of 
fpeaking, and by the pleafantnefs and natural modefty of their whole 
behaviour. Their fenfes are very acute, efpecially that of fight, 
which they enjoy unimpaired to the lateft age. Their conftitutions 
are found and their health robuft: they are entirely free of many 
diforders which are common among the Spaniards; but of the epi- 
cemical difeafes to which their country is occafionally fubject they 
are generally the victims: with them thefe difeafes begin, and with 
them they end. One never perceives in a Mexican that ftinking 
breath which is occafioned in other people by thé corruption of the 
humours or indigeftion: their conititutions are phlegmatic ; but the 
pituitous evacuations from their heads are very fcanty, and they fel- 
dom {pit. They become grey- -headed and bald earlier than the 
Spaniards ; and although moft of them die of acute difeales, it is 
not very uncommon among them to attain the age of an hundred. 
‘They are now, and ever have been, moderate in eating, but their 
paflion for ftrong liquors is carried to the greateft excefs: formerly 
they were kept within bounds by the feverity of the laws, but now 
that thefe liquors are become fo common, and drunkennefs is un- 
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punifhed, one-half of the people feem to have loft their fenfes; and 
this, together with the poor manner in-which they live, expofed to 
all the baneful impreffions of difeafe, and deftitute of the means of 
correcting them, is undoubtedly the principal caufe of the havoc 
which is made among them by epidemical diforders. 

‘*¢ Many perfons allow the Mexicans to poffefs a great talent 
of imitation, but deny them that of invention; a vulgar error, 
which is contradiéted by the ancient hiftory of that people. Their 
minds are affected by the fame variety of paflions with thofe of other 
nations, but not to an equal degree: the Mexicans feldom exhibit 
thofe tranfports of anger, or frenzies of-love, which are fo common 
in other countries. They are flow in their motions, and fhew a 
wonderful tenacity and fteadinefs in thofe works which require time 
and long-continued attention. ‘They are moft patient of injury and 
hardfhip, and where they fufpeé no evil intention, are moft grate- 
ful for any kindnefs fhewn: but fome Spaniards, who cannot dif 
tinguith patience from infenfibility, nor diftruft from ingratitude, 
fay proverbially, that the Indians are alike infenfible to injuries or 
benefits. That habitual diftruft which they entertain of all who are 
not of their nation, prompts them often to lye and betray; fo that 
good faith certainly has not been refpected among them fo much as 
it deferves. They are by nature taciturn, ferious and auftere, and 
fhew more anxiety to punifh crimes than to reward virtue. 

‘«’Generofity and perfect difintereftednefs are the principal fea- 
tures of their character. Gold, with the Mexicans, has not that 
value which it enjoys elfewhere. They feem to give without re- 
Iu@ance what has cof them the utmoft labour to acquire. The 
negleét of felfifh interefts, with the diflike which they bear to their 
‘rulers, and confequently their averfion to perform the tafks impofed 
by them, feem to have been the only grounds of that much exag- 
gerated indolence with which the Americans have been charged; 
and, after all, there is ‘no fet of people in that country who labour 
more, or whofe labour is more neceffary. The refpeé paid by the 
young people to the old, and by children to their parents, feem to 
be feelings that are born with them. Parents are very fond of their 
children ; but the affection which hufbands bear to their wives is 
certainly lefs than that which wives bear to their hufbands; and it is 
very common for the-men to love their neighbour’s wives better euats 
their own. 
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“* Courage and cowardice feem alternately fo to affeét their minds, 
that it is often difficult to determine whether the one or the other. 
predominates : they meet dangers with intrepidity when they proceed 
from natural caufes, but are eafily terrified by the ftern look of a 
Spaniard. That ftupid indifference about death and eternity, which 
many authors have thought inherent in the character of every Ame- 
rican, is peculiar only to thofe who are yet fo rude and uninformed. 
as to have no idea of a future ftate.” 

Thus much with refpect to the general character of the Mexi« 
cans ; but Clavigero obferves, that ‘ the modern Mexicans are not 
in all refpects fimilar to the ancient, as the Greeks of thefe days 
have little refemblance to thofe who lived in the times of Plato and 
Pericles. The ancient Mexicans fhewed more fire, and were more 
fenfible to the impreflions of honour; they were more intrepid, 
more nimble, more active, more induftrious ; but they were at the 
fame time more fuperftitious and cruel.” ! 

The principal inhabitants of Mexico, in modern times, are Spas 
niards fent thither by the court, to fill the pofts of government. 
They. are obliged, like thofe in the mother country who.afpire to 
any ecclefiaftical, civil or military employments, to prove, that there 
have been neither heretics, Jews, Mahommedans, nor any perfon 
in their family who have been called before the inquifition for four 
generations. Merchants who are defirous of going to Mexico, as 
well as to other parts of America, without becoming colonifts, are . 
compelled to obferve the fame forms: they are alfo obliged to {wear 
that they have three hundred palms of merchandife, their own pro- 
perty, in the fleet in which they embark, and that they will not 
carry their wives with them. On thefe abfurd conditions they be- 
come the principal agents of the European commerce with the In- 
dies. Though their charter is only to continue three years, anda 
little longer for countries more remote, it is of great importance. 
To them alone belongs the right of ielling, as commiffioners, the 
major part of the cargo. If thefe laws were obferved, the mer- 
chants ftationed in the new world would be confined to difpofe of 
. what they have received on their own account. 

The predilection which the adminiftration has for Spaniards eg 
in Europe, has reduced the Spanifh Creoles to acquiefce in fubordi- 
nate ftations. The defcendants of the companions of Cortes, and 
of thofe who came after them, being conftantly excluded from all 
places of honour or of truft that were any way confiderable, have feen 
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the gradual decay of the power that fupported their fathers. The habit 
of being obliged to bear that unjuft contempt with which they have 
been treated, has at laft made them become really eontemptible. They 
have totally loft, in the vices which originate from indolence, from 
the heat of the climate, and from a fuperfluous enjoyment of alk 
things, that firmnefs and that fort of pride which have ever charac~ 
terifed their nation. A barbarous luxury, fhameful pleafures, and 
romantic intrigues, have enervated all the vigour of their minds, and 
fuperftition hath completed the ruin of their virtues. Blindly de- 
voted to priefts too ignorant to enlighten them by their initruétions, 
too depraved to edify them by their example, and too mercenary to 
attend to both thefe duties of their function, they have no attach 
ment to any part of their religion but that which enfeebles the mind, 
and have neglected what might have contributed to rectify their 
morals. tee: 

The Meftees, who conftitute the third order of citizens, are held 
in ftill greater contempt. It is well known that the court of Ma- 
drid, in order to replenith a part of that dreadful vacancy which the 
avarice and cruelty of the conquerors had occafioned, and to regain 
‘the confidence of thofe who had efcaped their fury, encouraged as 
much as poflible the marriage of Spaniards with Indian women: 
thefe alliances, which became pretty common throughout all Ame- 
ica, were particularly frequent in Mexico, where the women had 
more underftanding and were more agreeable than in other places. 
The Creoles transferred to this mixed progeny the contemptuous 
flight they received from the Europeans. ‘Their condition, equivo-. 
cal at firft, in procefs of time was fixed between the whites and the 
_ blacks. : . 

Thefe blacks are not very numerous in Mexico. As the natives are 
more intelligent, more robuft and more induftrious, than thofe of 
the other colonies, they have hardly introduced any Africans except 
‘fuch as were required either to indulge the caprice, or- perform the 
domeftic fervice, of rich people. Thefe flaves, who are much be- 
loved by their mafters, on whom they abfolutely depend, who pur- 
chafed them at an extravagant price, and who make them the mi- 
‘nifters of their pleafures, take advantage of the high favour they 
‘enjoy to opprefs the Mexicans: they affume over thefe men, who 
are called free, an afcendancy which keeps up an implacable hatred, 
between the two nations. The law has ftudied to encourage this 
averfion, by taking effectual meafures to prevent all conneétion be- 
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tween them. Negroes are prohibited from having any amorous cor 
refpondence with the Indians; the men, on pain of being mutilated ; 
the women, of being feverely punifhed. On all thefe accounts, the 
Africans, who in other fettlements are enemies to Europeans, are in 
the Spanith Indies their warm friends. 

Authority has no need of this fupport, at leaft in Mexico, where 
population is no longer what it wasformerly, The firft hiftorians, 
and thofe who copied them, have recorded, that the Spaniards 
found there ten millions of fouls. This is fuppofed to have beer 
the exaggerated account of conquerors, to exalt the magnificence 
of their triumph ; and it was adopted, without examination, with 
fo much the more readinefs, as it rendered them the more odious. 
We need only trace with attention the progrefs of thofe ruffians who 
at firft defolated thefe fine countries, in order to be convinced that 
they had not fucceeded in multiplying men at Mexico and the ad- 
jacent parts, but by depopulating the center of the empire; and 
that the provinces which are remote from the capital, differed in 
; nothing from the other deferts of South and North-America. It is 
making a great conceffion, to allow that the population of Mexica 
has only been exaggerated one-half, for it does not now much ex- 
ceed two millions. | 

It is generally believed, that the firft conquerors maffacred the 
Indians out of wantonneis, and that even the priefts incited them 
to thefe acts of ferocity. Undoubtedly thefe inhuman foldiers fre- 
quently fhed blood without even an apparent motive; and certainly 
their fanatic miffionaries did not oppofe thefe barbarities as they 
‘ought to have done. This was not, however, the real caufe, the 
principal fource of the depopulation of Mexico; it was the work of 
a flow tyranny, and of that avarice which exacted from its wretched 
inhabitants more rigorous toil than was compatible witd their con. 
ftitution and the climate. ay 

This oppreffion was coeval with the conqueft of the country. All 
the lands were divided between the crown, the companions of Cortes, 
and the grandees or minifters who were moft in favour at the court 
of Spain. The Mexicans, appointed to the royal domains, were 
deftined to public labours, which originally were confiderable. The 
lot of thofe who were employed on the eftates of individuals was 
till more wretched: all groaned under a dreadful yoke; they were 
il fed, they had no wages given them, and fervices were required 
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of them, under which the moft robuft men would have funk: their 
misfortunes excited the compaflion of Bartholomew de las Cafas. 

This man, fo famous in the annals of the new world, had accom~ 
panied his father in the firft voyage made by Columbus. The mild« 
nefs and fimplicity ef the Indians affected him fo ftrongly, that he 
made himfelf an ecclefiaftic,.in order to devote his labours to their 
converfion; but this foon became the leaft of his attention. As he 
was more a than than a prieft, he felt more for the cruelties exercifed 
again{t them than for their fuperititions. He was continually hurry- 
ing from one hemifphere to the other, in order to comfort the people 
for whom he had conceivéd an attachment, or to foften their tyrants. 
This condu&t, which made him idolized by the one, and dreaded by 
the other, had not the fuccefs he expected. The hope of ftriking awe, 
by a character revered among the Spaniards, determined him to acs 
cept the bifhopric of Chiapa in Mexico. When he was convinced 
that this dignity was an infufficient barrier againft that avarice and 
cruelty which he endeavoured to check, he abdicated it. It was then 
that this courageous, firm; difinterefted man, accufed his country 
before the tribunal of the whole univerfe. In his account of the ty- 
ranny of the Spaniards in America, he accufes them of having de- 
ftroyed fifteen millions of the Indians. ‘They ventured to find fault 
with the acrimony of his ftile, but no one convicted him of exaggera- 
tion. His writings,’ which indicate the amiable turn of his difpofi- 
tion, and the fublimity of his fentiments, have ftamped a difgracé 
wpon his barbarous countrymen, which time hath not, nor never will 
éfface. | 

The court of Madrid, awakened by the reprefentations of the vire 
tuous Las Cafas, and by the indignation of the whole world, became 
fenfible at laft, that the tyranny it permitted was repugnant to re- 
figion, to humanity, and to policy, and refolved to break the chains 
ofthe Mexicans. Their liberty was now only conftrained by the fole 
condition, that they fhould not qu® the territory where they were 
fettled. This precaution owed its origin to the fear that was enter- 
tained of their going to join the wandering favages to the north and, 
fouth of the empire. } 

With their liberty their lands ought alfo to have been reftored to 
thei, but this was not done. This injuftice-compelled them to work 
folely for their oppreffors. It was only decreed, that the Spaniards, 
in whofe fervice they laboured, fhould flipulate to keep them well, 
and pay them to the amount of five pounds five fhillings a year. 
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‘From thefe profits the tribute impofed by government was fub- 
tracted, together with four fhillings and four-pence halt-penny for 
an infitution, which is aftonifhing the conquerors fhould have 
thought ef eftablifliing. This was.a fund fet apart in each commu 
nity, and appropriated to the relief of fuch Indians as were decayed 
er indifpofed, and to their fupport under private or public calas 
miities. 

The diftribution of this fund was committed to their caciques. 
Thefe were not the defcendants of thofe whom they found in the 
country at the time of the conqueft. The Spaniards chofe them 
from among thofe Indians who appeared the moit attached to their 
interefts, and were under no apprehenfion at making thefe dignities 
hereditary. Their authority was limited to the fupporting the 
police in their difti@, which im general extended eight or ten 
leagues, to the collecting the tribute of thofe Indians who la- 
boured on their own account, that of the others being ftopt by the 
mafters whom they ferved, and to the preventing their flight by 
keeping them always under their infpection, and not fuffering them 
to contract any engagement without their confent. Asa reward of 
their fervices, thefe magiftrates obtained from government a pro- 
perty. They were permitted to take out of the common ftock twe- 
pence half-penny annually, for every Indian under their jurifdiction, 
At laft they were empowered to get their fields cultivated by fuch 
young men as were not yet fubject to the. poll tax; and to employ 
girls till the time of their marriage, in fuch occupations as were 
adapted to their fex, without allowing them any falary except their 
maintenance. | 

Thefe inftitutions, which totally changed the condition of the 
Indians in Mexico, irritated the Spaniards to a degree not to be 
conceived. Their pride would not fuffer them to confider the Ame- 
ricans as free men, nor would their avarice permit them to pay for- 
Jabour which hitherto had coft them nothing. They employed them- 
felves fucceflively, or in combination, craft, remonftrances, and vio- 
lence, to effect the fubverfion of an arrangement which fo ftrongly 
contradicted their warmeft paifions ; but their efforts were ineffec- 
tual. Las Cafas had raifed up for his beloved Indians protectors who 
feconded his defign with zeal and warmth. The Mexicans themfelves 
finding a fupport, impeached their oppreffors before the tribunals, 
and even the tribunals that were either weak or in the interef of 
the court. ‘They cariizd their refolution fo far, as eyen’unanimoufly 
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to refufé to work for thofé who had treated any of their countrymert 
with injuftice. This mutual agreement, more than any other cir- 
cumftance, gave folidity to the regulations which had been decreed : 
the other, prefcribed by the laws, was gradually eftablithed. There 
was no longer any regular fyftem of oppreffion, but merely feveral 
of thofe particular vexations which a vanquifhed people, who 
have loft their government, can hardly avoid from thofe who have 
dubued it. 

Thefe clandeftine acts of injuftice did riot prevent the Mexicans 
from recovering, from time to time, certain detached portions of that 
immenfe territory of which their fathers had been defpoiled. They 
purchafed them of the royal domain, or of the great proprietors. It 
was not their labour which enabled them to make thefe acquifitions ; 
for this they were indebted to the happinefs of having difcovered, 
fome of them, mines, others, treafures; which had been con- 
cealed at the time of the conqueft. The greateft number derived 
their refources from the priefts and monks, to whom they owed their 
exiftence. 

Even thofe who experienced a fortune lefs propitious, procured 
for themfelves, by the fole profits of their pay; more convenience 
than they had enjoyed before they underwent a foreign yoke. We 
fhould be very much deceived if we fhould judge of the ancient prof- 
perity of the inhabitants of Mexico by what has been faid by different 
writers of its emperor, its court, its capital, and the governors of its 
provinces. Defpotifm had there produced thofe fatal effeéts which it 
produces every where. The whole ftate was facrificed to the cae 
prices, pleafures, and magnificence, of a fmall number of perfons. 

The government drew confiderable advantages from the mines 
which it caufed to be worked, and ftill greater from thofe which were 
in the hands of individuals. The falt works greatly added to its re- 
venue. ‘Thofe who followed agriculture, at the time of harveft paid 
a kind of a third of all the produce of the lands, whether they be- 
longed to them as their own property, or whether they were only the 
farmers of them. Men who lived by the chace, fifhermen, pot- 
_ ters, and all mechanics, paid the fame proportion of their induftry 
every month. Even the poor were taxed at certain fixed contribus 
tions, which their labour or their alms might put them in a condition 
to pay. 

The Mexicans are now lefs unhappy ; European fruits, corn and 
gattle, have rendered their food more wholefome, agreeable, and 
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abundant. Their houfes are better built, better difpofed, and 
better furnifhed. Shoes, drawers, fhirts, a garment of wool or cot- 
ton, aruff, and a hat, conftitute their drefs. The dignity which it 
has been agreed to annex to thefe enjoyments, has made them better 
economifts, and more laborious. This cafe, however, is far from 
being univerfal ; it is even very uncommon in the vicinity of the 
mines, towns, and great roads, where tyranny feldom fleeps: but we 
often find it with fatisfaCtion in remote parts, where the Spaniards 
are not numerous, and where they have in fome meafure become 
Mexicans. 

The employments of this people are very various ; the moft intel- 

ligent, and thofe who are in eafy circummftances, devote themfelves to 

the moft neceffary and moft ufeful manufactures, which are dif- 
perfed through the whole empire. The moft beautiful manufac- 
tures are eftablifhed among the people of Tlafcal ; their old capital, 
and the new one, which is called Angelos, are the center of this in- 
duftry ; here they manufacture cloth that is pretty fine, calicoes 
that have an agreeable appearance, certain flight filks, good 
hats, gold lace, embroidery, lace, glaffes, and a great deal of hard- 
ware. 

The care of flocks affords a maintenance to fome Mexicans, whom 
fortune or nature have not called tomore diftinguifhed employments. 
America, at the time it was difcovered, had neither hogs, fheep, 
oxen, horfés, nor even any domeftic animal. Columbus carried 
fome of thefe ufeful animals to St. Domingo, from whence they were 
generally difperfed,. and at Mexico more than any other place: thefe 
have multiplied prodigioufly. They count their horned cattle by 
thoufands, whofe fkins are become an object of confiderable expor- 

_ tation. The horfes are degenerated, but the quality is compenfated 
by the number. Hog’s lard is here fubftituted for butter. Sheep’s 
wool is dry, coarfe, and’ bad, as it is every where between the 
tropics. 
The vine and olive tree have experienced the fame degeneracy ; 
the cultivation of them was at firft prohibited, witha view of leav- 
ing a free market for the commodities of the mother country. In 
1706, permiflion was given to the Jefuits, and a little afterwards to 
the Marquis Del Valle, a defcendant from Cortes, to cultivate 
them : the attempts have not proved fuccefsful. The trials, indeed, 
_ that have been made, have not been abandoned, but no perfon has 
folicited the liberty of following an examp'e which did not promife 
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any great emoluments. Other cultures have been more fuccefsful ; 
cotton, fugar, filk, cocoa, tobacco, and European corn, have all 
thriven in fome degree. The Spaniards are encouraged to profecute 
the labours which thefe cultures require, from the happy circumftance 
of their having difcovered iron mines, which were entirely unknown 
to the Mexicans, as well as fome mines of a kind of copper that is 
hard enough to ferve for implements of hufbandry ; all thefe articles, 
however, for want of men and induftry, are merely confumed within 
the country. There is only the vanilla, indigo, and cochineal, which 
make a part of the trade of Mexico with other nations. 


NEW-MEXICO. 


New-Mexico is fo called, becaufe of its being difcovered later than 
Old-Mexico; is bounded on the north by high mountains, beyond 
which is a couatry altogether unknown; by Louifiana on the eaft ; 
by New-Spain on the fouth ; and on the weft by the gulph of Cali- 
fornia, and the Rio Colorado; extending, it is faid, above one hun- 
dred miles from eaft to weft, and about nine hundred from fouth to 
north ; but. the twentieth part of the country within thefe limits is 
neither cultivated nor inhabited, either by Spaniards or Indians. As 
it lies in the midft of the temperate zone, the climate, in general, 
is very pleafant ; the fummers, though very warm, are neither 
fultry nor unwholefome; and the winters, though pretty tharp, 
are far from being infupportable, and, for the moft part, clear and 
healthy. 

The greateft encomiums are lavifhed on the fertility of the foil, 
the richnefs of the mines, and the variety of valuable commodities 
produced in this country. It is faid to be beautifully diverfified with 
fields, meadows, rifing grounds, and rivers ; abounding with fruit 
and timber trees, turquoifes, emeralds, and other precious itones, 
mines of gold and filver, a great variety of wild and tame cattle, fith 
and fowls. Upon the whole, we may fafely affirm, that New-Mexico 
13 among the pleafanteft, richeft, and moft plentiful countries in 
America, or any other part of the world. There are few great or 
_ navigable rivers in it: the moft confiderable are, the Rio Solado, and 
Rio del Norte, which, with feveral {maller ftreams, fall into the 
guiphof Mexico. On the coaft of the gulph are divers bays, ports, 
and creeks, which might be eafily converted into excellent. harbours, 
if the Spaniards were poffefted of any portion of that commercial fpirit 
which animates the other maritime nations of Europe. 
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The Spanifh writers tell us, that New-Mexico is inhabited by a 
great variety of Indian nations or tribes, totally unconnected with 
each other; but the principal are the Apaches, a brave, warlike, re- 
folute people, fond of liberty, and the inveterate enemies of tyranny 
and oppreffion. About the clofe of the laft century, thinking them- 
felves aggrieved by the Spanifh government, they made a general 
infurrection, and did a great deal of mifchief, but were at laf obliged 
to fubmit, and have fince been curbed by {tronger garrifons. Moft _ 
of the natives are now Chriftians. When the Spaniards firft entered 
this country, they found the natives well clothed, their lands culti- 
vated, their villages neat, and their houfes built with ftone. ‘Their 
flocks alfo were numerous, and they lived more comfortably than 
moft of the other favages of America. As to religion, they were 
idolaters, and worfhipped the fun and moon; but whether they of- 
fered human facrifices, we are not fufliciently informed. 

_ As to the number of the provinces of this country, we can advance. 
nothing certain ; fome writers making them only five, others ten, 
fifteen, twenty, and twenty-five, but adding no defcription, either of 
them, or the towns contained in them, excepting the capital, Santa 
Fé, which we are told ftands near the fource of the Rio del Norte, 
in 36° north latitude, and about one hundred and thirty leagues from 
the gulph; that it is a well-built, handfome, rich town, and the feat 
of the bifhop, fuffragan of Mexico, as well as the governor of 
the province, who is fubordinate to the viceroy of Mexico, or New- 
Spain. | 

CALIFORNIA 

California is the moft northerly of all the Spanith dominions on the 
continent of America, is fometiwes diftinguifhed by the name of 
New-Albion, and the Iflas Carabiras ; but the moft ancient appella- 
tion is California, a word probably owing to fome accident, or to 
fome words {poken by the Indians and mifunderftood by the Spa- 
niards. Fora long time California was thought to be an ifland, but 
Father Caino, a German Jefuit, difcovered it to be a peninfula join- 
ing to the coaft of New-Mexico, and the fouthern parts of America. 
This peninfula extends from Cape St. Sebattian, lying in north lati- 
tude 43° 30’, to Cape St. Lucar, which lies in north latitude 22° 32’, 
It is divided from New-Mexico by the gulph, or, as fome call it, the 
lake of California, or Vermillion fea, on the eaft; on the north, by 
_ that part of the continent of North-America which is leaft known ; and 
on the weft and fouth, by the Pacific ocean or great South fea. The 
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coafts, efpecially towards.the Vermillion fea, are covered with inha- 
bited iflands, on fome of which the Jefuits have eftablifhed fettle- 
ments, fuch as St. Clement, Paxaros,’ St. Anne, Cedars, fo called 
from the great number of thefe trees it produces, St. Jofeph, and a 
roultitude of others. But the iflands beft known, are three lying off 
cape St. Lucar, towards the Mexican coaft.. Thefe are called Les 
Tres Marias, “‘ the three Maries.” They are but {mall, have good 
wood and water, falt pits, and abundance of game ; therefore the 
Knelifa and French pirates have fometimes wintered there, when 
bound on cruizes in the South Seas. 

As California lies altogether within the temperate zone, the na- 
tives are neither chilled with cold, nor feorched with heat; and, ine 
deed, the improvements in agriculture made by the Jefuits, afford 
ftrong proofs of the excellency of the climate. In fome places the 
air is extremely hot and dry, and the earth wild, rugged, and bar- 
ren. Ina country ftretching about eight hundred miles in length, 
there muft be a confiderable variation of foil and climate ; and, in- 
deed, we find, from goad authority, that California produces fome 
of the moft beautiful lawns, as well as many of the moft inhofpitable 
defarts in the univerfe. Upon the whole, although California is ra- 
ther rough and craggy, we are affured by the Jefuit Vinegas, and 
other good writers, that with due culture, it furniflies every necef- 
fary and conveniency of life; and that even where the atmofphere is 
hotteft, vapours rifing from the fea, and difperfed by pleafant 
breezes, render it of a moderate temperature. 

The peninfula of California is now ftocked with all forts of domettic 
animals known in Spain and Mexico. MHorfes, mules, affes, oxen, 
fheep, hogs, goats, and all other quadrapeds imported, thrive and 
increafe in this country. Among the native animals is a f{pecies of 
deer, of the fize ofa young heifer, and greatly refembling it in fhape ; 
the head is like that of a deer, and the horns thick and crooked like 
thofe of aram. The hoof of the animal is large, round, and cloven, 
the fkin fpotted, but the hair thinner, and the tail fharper than thofe 
ofa deer. Its fleth is greatly efteemed. There is another animal 
peculiar to this country, larger and more bulky than a fheep, but 
greatly refembling it in figure, and, likeit, covered with a fine black 
or white wool. The flefh of this animal is nourifhing and delicious, 
and, happily for the natives, is fo abundant, that nothing more is ree 
quired than the trouble of hunting, as thefe animals wander about 
in droves in the forefts and on the mountains, Father Torquemado 
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defcribes a oe which he calls a fpecies of large bear, fomething 

like a buffalo, of the fize of a fleer, and nearly of.the figure of a ftag; 

its hair isa quarter of a yard in length, its neck long and aukward, | 
and on its forehead are horns branched like thofe of a itag. The tait 

is ayard in length, and half a yard in breadth, and the hoofs cloven 

like thefe of an ox. With regard to birds, we have but an imperfect 

account ; only, in general, Father Venegas tells us, that the coaft is 

plentifully ftored with peacocks, buftards, geefe, cranes, and moft 
of the birds common in other parts of the world, The quantity of 
fifh which refort to thefe coafts are incredible. Salmon, turbot, 

barbel, fkate, mackerel, &c. are caught here with very little trouble; 

together with pearl oyfters, common oyfters, lobflers, and a variety 

of exquifite fhell fith. Plenty of turtle are alfo caught on the coafts., 
On the South fea coafts are fome fhell fifh peculiar to it, and perhaps. 
the moft beautiful in the world; their luftre furpafling that of the. 
fineft pearl, and darting their rays through a tranfparent varnith of 
an elegant vivid blue, like the lapis lazuli. The fame of California 

for pearls foon drew forth great numbers of adventurers, who fearched 

every: part of the gulph, and are {till employed in that work, not- 

withftanding fafhion has greatly diminifhed the value of this elegant 

natural production. Father Torquemado obferves, that the fea of 

California affords very rich pearl fitheries, and that the hoftias, or 

beds of oyfters, may be feen in three or four fathoms water, almoft as 

plain as if they were on the furface. 

The extremity of the peninfula towards cape St. Lucar is more 
level, temperate, and fertile than the other parts, and confequently 
more woody. In the more diftant parts, even to the fartheft miffions 
on the eaft coaft, no large timber hath yet been difcovered. A 
{pecies of manna is found in this country, which, according to 
the accounts of the Jefuits, has all the {fweetnefs of refined fugar 
without its whitenefs, ‘The natives firmly believe that the juice drops 
from heaven. 

The Californians are well made, and very ftrong; they are ex- 
tremely pufillanimous, inconftant, ftup®l, and even infenfible, and 
feem deferving of the character given tc the Indians in general. Bee 
fore the Europeans penetrated into California, the natives had no 
form of religion. The miffionaries, indeed, tell us many tales con- 
cerning them, but they fo evidently bear the marks of forgery, as 
not to be worth repeating. Each nation was then an affemblage of 
feyeral cottages more or lefs numerous, that were all mutually confe- 
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derated by alliances, but without any chief. They were ftrangers 
even to filial obedience. No kind of drefs was ufed by the men, but 
the women made ufe of fome covering, and were even fond of orna- 
menting themfelves with pearls and fuch other trinkets as the country 
afforded, What moftly difplayed their ingenuity was the conftruc- 
tion of their fifhing nets, which are faid by the Jefuits to have even 
exceeded in goodnefs thofe made in Europe; they were made by 
the women, of a coarfe kind of flax procured from fome plants which 
grow there. Their houfes were built of branches and leavés of trees ; 
nay, many of them were only inclofures of earth and ftone, raifed 
half a yard high, withoutany covering, and even thefe were fo {mall, 
that they could not ftretch themfelves at length in them. In winter 
they dwelt under ground, in caves either natural or artificial. 

In 1526, Ferdinand Cortes having reduced and fettled Mexico, 
attempted the conqueft of California, but was obliged to return, 
without even taking a furvey of the country, a report of his death 
having difpofed the Mexicans to general infurrection. Some other 
attempts were made by the officers of Cortes, but thefe were alfo un- 
fuccefsful, and this valuable coaft was long neglected by the Spani- 
ards, who, to this day, have but one fettlement upon it. In 1595, 
a galleon was fent to make difcoveries on the Californian fhore, but 
the veffel was unfortunately loft. Seven years after, the Count de 
Monteroy, then viceroy of New-Spain, fent Sebattian Bifcayno on 
the fame defien with two fhips and a tender, but he made no difco- 
very of importance. In 1684, the Marquis de Laguna, alfo viceroy 
of New-Spain, difpatched two fhips with a tender to make difcove- 
ries on the lake of California; he returned with an indifferent ac- 
count, but was among the firft that afferted that California was not 
an ifland, which was afterwards confirmed by Father Caino, as al. 
ready related. In 1697, the Spaniards being difcouraged by their 
loffes and difappointments, the Jefuits folicited and obtained permif- 
fion to undertake the conqueft of California. They arrived among 
the favages with curiofities that might amufe them, corn for their 
food, and clothes for which they could not but perceive the neceffity. 
The hatred thefe people bore the Spanifh name, could not fupport 
itfelf againft thefe demonftrations of benevolence. They teftified their 
- acknowledgments as much as their want of fenfibility and their in- 
conftancy would permit them. ‘Thefe faults were partly overcome by 
the religious inftitutors, who purfued their project with’ a degree of 
warmth and refolution peculiar to the fociety. ‘They thade them- 
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{elves carpenters, mafons, weavers, and hufbandmen; and by thefe 
means fucceeded in imparting knowledge, and in fome meafure a 
tafte for the ufeful arts, to this lavage people, who have been all fuc- 
_ ceffively formed into one body. In1745, they compofed forty-three 
villages, feparated from each other by the barrennefs of the foil and 
the want of water. The inhabitants of thefe {mall villages fubfift 
principally on corn and pulfe, -which they cultivate, andon the fruits 
and domeftic animals of Europe, the breeding of which laft is an ob- 
ject of continual attention. TheJndians have each their field, and 
the property of what they reap; but fuch is their want of forefight, 
that they would fquander in a day what they had gathered, if the 
miffionary: did not take upon himfelf to diftribute it to them as they 
ftood in need of it. They manufacture fome coarfe ftuffs, and the 
neceflaries they are in want of are purchafed with pearls, and with wine 
nearly refembling that of Madeira, which they fell to the Mexicans 
and to the galleons, and which experience hath fhown the neceflity 
of prohibiting in California. A few laws, which are very fimple, 
are fufficient to regulate this rifing ftate. In order to inforce them, 
the miffionary choofes the moft intelligent perfon of the village, who 
is empowered to whip and imprifon, the only punifnments of which 
they have any knowledge. In all California, there are only two garri- 
fons, each confifting of thirty men, and a foldier with” every miffionary; 
thefe troops were chofen by the legiflators, though they are paid by 
the goverament. Were the court of Madrid to pufh their intereft 
with half the zeal of the Jefuits, California might become one of the 
moft valuable of their acquifitions, on account of the pearls and other 
valuable articles of commerce which the country contains. At pre- 
fent, the little Spanifh town near cape St. Lucar is made ufe of for no 
other purpofe than as a place of refrefiment for the Manilla thips, 
and the head refidence of the miilionaries. 


GOVERNMENT, COMMERCE, &c. 


The civil government of all this vaft country, included in the ge- 
neral name of Mexico, is adminiftered by tribunals, called audiences, 
three of which are held in Old, and two in New-Mexico. | In thele 
- courts the viceroy of the King of Spain prefides; his employment is 
the greateft truft and power his Catholic Majefty has at his difpofal, 
and is perhaps the richeft government intrufted to any fubje@t in ~ 
world. The viceroy continues in office three years. 
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‘The clergy are exceedingly numerous in Mexico; the priefts; 
monks, and nuns, of all orders, make a fifth part of the white inha- 
bitants, both here and in other parts of Spanifh America. 

The city of Mexico is the oldeft in America, of which we have 
any account. The Abbé Clavigero, who is our authority for the 
preceding account of this country, dates its foundation as far back as 

*1320. Itis fituated in the charming vale of Mexico, on feveral fmall 
iflands, in lake Tetzcuco, in north latitude 19° 26', and 276° 34” 
weft longitude from Perro. This vale is furrounded with lofty and 
verdant mountains, and formerly contained no lefs than forty emi- 
nent cities, befides villages and hamlets. The city is fubjeét to fre- 
quent inundations, as is eafily accounted for from its local fituation, 

- the lake in which it ftands being the refervoir of the waters flowing 
from the neighbouring mountains. 

Concerning the ancient population of this city there are various 
opinions. The hiftorians moft to be relied onefay, that it was nearly 
nine miles in circumference, and contained upwards of fixty thoufand 
houfes, containing each from four to ten inhabitants. Some hifto- 
rians reckon one hundred and twenty thoufand, and fome one hun- 
dred and thirty thoufand houfes. By a late accurate enumeration, 

made by the magiftrates and priefts, it appears that the prefent num- 
ber of inhabitants ‘exceeds two hundred thoufand. We may form 
fome idea of its populouf{nefs from the quantity of pulque * and to- 
bacco: which are daily confumed in it, afcertained from the cuftom- 
houfe books, February 23, 1775. Every day upwards of one hundred 
and ninety thoufand pounds of pulque are carried into the city, 
which are.almoft folely confunied by the Indians and Mulattoes, who 
drink this beverage. The tax upon it amounts annually to abouttwo 
hundred and eighty thoufand crowns. The daily confumption 
of tobacco is reckoned at one thoufand two hundred and fifty 
crowns. | : 

The greateft curiofity in the city of Mexico is their floating gar- 
dens.. When the Mexicans, about the year 1325, were fubdued by 
the Colhuan and Tepanecan nations, and confined to the {mall 
iflands in the lake, having no land to cultivate, they were taught by 
neceffity to form moveable gardens, which floated on thelake. Their 


*%* Pulque is the ufual wine or beer of the Mexicans, made of the fermented: juice 
of the maguel. This liquor will not keep but one day, and therefore what is made is 
daily confumed. vee , PSN . ile 
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tonftruction is very fimple. ‘They take willows and the roots of 
marfh plants, and other materials which are light, and twift them 
together, and fo firmly unite them as to form a fort of platform, which 
is capable of fupporting the earth of the garden. Upon this founda- 
tion they lay the light buflies which float on the lake, and over- 


- fpread the mud and dirt which they draw up from the bottom of the 


lake. Their regular figure is quadrangular ; their length and breadth 
various, but generally about-eight rods long and three wide; and 
their elevation from the furface of the water is lefs than a foot. 
‘Thefe were the firft fields that the Mexicans owned after the founda- 
tion of Mexico ; there they firft cultivated the maize, great pepper, 
and other plants neceflary for their fupport. From the induftry of 
the people thefe fields foon became numerous. At prefent they cul- 
tivate flowers aid every fort of garden herbs uponthem. Every day 
of the year, at fun-rife, innumerable veffels or boats, loaded with va- 
rious kinds of flowers and herbs which are cultivated in thefe gar- 
dens, are feen arriving by the canal at the great market place of 
Mexico. All plants thrive in them furprifingly ; the mud of the lake 
makes avery rich foil, which requires no water from theclouds. In 
the largeft gardens there is commonly a little tree, and a little hut to 


- fhelter the cultivator; and défend him from the rain or the fun. 


When the owner of a garden, or the Chinampa,. as he is called, 
wifhes to chatige his fituation, to get out of a bad neighbourhood, 


‘ot to come nearer to his family, he gets into his little boat, and by 


his own ftrength alone, if the garden is {mall, or, with the affiftance 
of others, if it is large, conduéts it wherever he pleafes, with the 
little tree and hut upon it. That part of the ifland where thefe float- 
ing gardens aie, is a place of delightful recreation, where the fenfes 
receive the higheft poflible gratification. 7 

The buildings, which ate of ftone, are convenient, and the pub- 
lic edifices, efpecially the churches, are magnificent, and the city has 
the appearance of immenfe wealth. 

The trade of Mexico confifts of hee great branches, which ex- 
tend over the whole world. It carries on a traffic with Europe, -by 
La Vera Cruz, fituated on the gulph of Mexico, on the North fea ; 
with the Eaft-Indies, by Acapulco on the fouth feas, two hundred and 


ten miles fouth-weft, of Mexico; and with South-America, by the 
‘fame port. Thefe two fea ports, Vera Cruz and Acapulco, are ad- 


mirably well fituated for the commercial purpofes to which they were 


applied. It is by means of the former that Mexico pours her wealth 
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‘over the whole world, and receives in return the numberlefs luxuric 

and neceflaries which Europe affords her. To this port the fleet 
from Cadiz, called the Flota, confifting of three men of war, asa 
convoy, and fourteen large merchant fhips, annually arrives about 
the beginning of November. Its cargo confifts of almoft every com- 
modity and manufacture of Europe; and there are few nations but 
have more concern in it than the Spaniards, who fend out little 
except wine and oil. The profit of thefe, with the freight and com- 
miffion to the merchants, and duty to the king, is all the advantage 
which Spain derives from the American commerce. When all the 
goods are landed and difpofed of at La Vera Cruz, the fleet takes in 
the plate, precious ftones, and other commodities for Europe. 
Some time in May they are ready to depart. From La Vera Cruz 
they fail to the Havannah, in the ifle of Cuba, which is the rendez- 
vous where they meet the galleons, another fleet which carries on 
the trade of Terra Firma by Carthagena, and of Peru by Panama and 
Porto Bello. When all are collected and provided with a convoy 
neceflary for their fafety, they fteer for Old-Spain. 

Acapulco is the fea port by which the communication is kept up 
between the different parts of the Spanifh empire in America, and 
the Eatt-Indies. About the month of December, the great galleon, 
attended by a large fhip as.aconyoy, which make the only communi- 
cation between the Philippines and Mexico, annually arrive here. 
The cargoes of thefe fhips (for the convoy, though in a clandeftine 
manner, likewife carries goods) confift of all the rich commodities 
and manufactures of the eaft. At the fame time the annual fhip from 
Lima, the capital of Peru, comes in, and is computed to bring not, 
lefs than two millions of pieces of eight in filver, betides quick- 
 filver, and other valuable commodities, to be laid out in the pur- 
chafe of the galleons cargoes. Several other fhips, from different 
parts of Chili and Peru, meet upon the fame occafion. A great fair, 
in which the commodities of all parts of the world are bartered for 
one another, lafts thirty days. The galleon then prepares for her 
voyage, loaded. with filver and fuch European goods as have been 
thought neceflary. The Spaniards, though this trade be carried on 
entirely through their hands, and in the very heart of their domini- 
ons, are comparatively but {mall gainers by it. For as they allow the 
Dutch, Great-Britain, and other commercial ftates, to furnifh the 
greater part of the cargo of the flota, fo the Spanifh inhabitants of 
the Philippines, tainted with the indolence which ruined their Euro- 
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pean anceftors, permit the Chinefe merchants to furnifh the greater 
part of the cargo of the galleon. Notwithiftanding what has been 
faid of Vera Cruz and Acapulco, the city of Mexico, the capital of 
the empire, ought to be confidered as the center of commerce in this 
part of the world; for here the principal merchants refide, and the 
greateft part of the bufinefs is negociated. The Eaft-India goods 
from Acapulco, and the European from Vera Cruz, alfo pafs 
through this city. Hither all the gold and filver come to be coined, 
here the king’s fifth is depofited, and here are wrought all thofe 
utenfils and ornaments in plate, which are every year fent into 
Europe. 

The empire of Mexico was finally fubdued by Cortes, in the year 
1521. Montezuma was at that time emperor of Mexico. In the 
courfe of the war, he was treacheroufly taken by Cortes, and held as 
a prifoner. During the imprifonment of Montezuma, Cortes and 
his army had made repeated attacks on his fubjeéts, but without 
fuccefs. Cortes was now determined, as his laft refource, to try 
what effect the interpofition of Montezuma might have to foothe or 
overawe his fubjeéts. This unfortunate prince, at the mercy of the 
treacherous Spaniards, and reduced to the fad neceflity of becoming 
the inftrument of his own difgrace, and of the flavery of his fubjects, 
advanced to the battlements in his royal robes, in all the pomp in 
which he ufed to appear on folemn cccafions. At fight of their - 
fovereign, whom they had long been accuftomed to honour, and 
almoft to revere as a god, the weapons dropped from their hands, 
every tongue was filent, all bowed their heads, and many proftrated 
themfelves on the ground. Montezuma addreffed them with every 
argument that could mitigate their rage, or perfuade them from hof- 
tilities. When he ended his difcourfe, a fullen murmur of difappro- 
bation ran through the crowd; to this fucceeded reproaches and 
threats ; and their fury rifing ina moment, they violently poured in 
whole flights of arrows and vollies of {tones upon their unhappy mo- 
narch, two of the arrows ftruck him in his body, which, with the 
blow of a ftone on his temple, put an end to his life. Guatimozin 
fucceeded Montezuma, and maintained a vigorous oppofition againft 
the affaults of Cortes; but he, like his predeceflor, after a noble 
defence, was forced to fubmit, and his capital was wretfted from him 
by Cortes and his followers. 

The exultation of the Spaniards, on accomplifhing this arduous en- 
terprife, was at firft exceffive. — But this was quickly damped by the 
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cuel difappointment of thofe fanguine hopes which had ptentien 
them amidft fo many hardfhips and dangers. Inftead of the inex- 
hauitible wealth which they expected from becoming mafters of 
fontezuma’s treafures, and the ornaments of fo many temples, their 
rapacioufnefs could collect only an inconfiderable booty amidft ruins 
and defolation.* Guatimozin, aware of his impending fate, had 
ordered what remained of the riches amaffed by his anceftors to be 
thrown into the lake. The Indian auxiliaries, while the Spaniards 
were engaged in conflict with the enemy, had carried off the moft 
valuable part of the fpoil. The fum to be divided.among the con- 
querors was fo fall, that many of them difdained to aceept of the 
pittance which fell to their fhare, and all murmured and exclaimed ; 
fome againft Cortes and his confidents, whom they {afpected of 
having fecretly appropriated to their own ufe a large portion of the 
riches which fhould have been brought into the common {tock ; 
others againft Guatimozin, whom they accufed of obftinacy, in refus 
fing to difcover the place where he had hidden his treafure. 
Ar guments, intreaties, and promifes, were employed in order to, 
foothe them, but with fo little effect, that Cortes, from folicitude to 
check this growing {pirit of difcontent, gave way to a deed which 
ftained the glory of all his great actions. Wauthout regar ding the fors 
mer dignity of Guatimozin, or feeling any reverence for thofe virs 
tues which he had difplayed, he fubje¢ted the unhappy monarch, to- 
gether with his chief favourite, to torture, in order to force from 
them a difcovery of the royal treafures, which it was fuppofed they 
had concealed. Guatimozia bore whatever the refined cruelty of his 
tormentors could inflict, with the invincible fortitude of an American 
warrior. His fellow-fufferer, overcome by the violence of the an; 
guifh, turned a dejected eye towards his mafter, which feemed to im- 
plore his permiffion to reveal all he knew. But the high-fpirited 
prince, darting on him a look of authority mingled with {corn, 
checked his weaknefs, by afking, ‘* Am I now repofing on a bed of 
¢* flowers ?”? Overawed by the reproach, he perfevered in his dutiful 
filence, andexpired, Cortes, afhamed of a fcene fo horrid, refcued 
the royal victim from the hands of his torturers, and prolonged a dik 
relerved for new indignities and {ufferings. 


* The gold and filver, according to Cortes, amounted only to one hundred and’ ~ 
twenty thoufand pefos, a fum far inferior to that which the Spaniards had formerly 
" divided in Mexico. 
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The fate of the capital, as both parties had forefeen, decided that 
of the empire. The provinces fubmitted one after another to 
the conquerors. Small detachments of Spaniards marching through 
them without interruption, penetrated, in different quarters, to the 
great Southern ocean, which, according to the ideas of Columbus, they 
imagined would open.a fhort, as well as an eafy paflage to the Eaft- 
Indies, and fecure to the crown of Caftile all the envied wealth of 
thofe fertile regions ; and the active mind of Cortes began already to 
form fchemes for attempting this important difcovery. In his after 
{chemes, however, he was difappointed, but Mexico hath ever fincg 
gemained in the hands of the Spaniards, 
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V \ E now enter upon the defcription of that part of the globe, 
_ where the human mind will be fucceffively furprifed with the fublime 
and aftonifhing works of Nature; where rivers of amazing breadth 
flow through beautiful and widely-extended plains, and where lofty 
mountains, whofe fummits are covered with eternal {now, intercept 
the courfe of the clouds, and hide their heads from the view of mor- 
tals. In fome parts of this extenfive region, nature hath bountifully 
beftowed her treafures, and given every thing neceflary for the con- 
venience and happinefs of man. We have only to regret, that a fet of 
avaricious men have fucceffively drenched with innocent blood thefe 
plains, which are fo beautifully formed and enriched by the hand of 
Nature; and that the rod of Spanisu pEsPorTism has prevented the 
population of a country which might have fupported millions of bes 
ings in affluence. 

. : DIVISIONS. 

South-America, like Africa, is an extenfive peninfula, connected 
with North-America by the ifthmus of Darien, and divided between 
Spain, PortuGaL, France, Hotztanp, and the ABORIGINES, 
as follows : | 

Terra Firma, 


SpanisH DomMINIONS Fert, 

8 3 Chili, 
: Paraguay. 
PORTUGUEOH Ts. sa. brazil, 
FRENCH, eee 31 Cayenne; 


MUrCH..“ hiaeecad & oo Surinam, 

f Amazonia, 
Patagonia. 

Of thefe countries we fhall treat in their order. 


. SPANISH 


ABORIGINES, 


x 
= 
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"Terra FIRMA is fi Seted between 60° and 82° weft longitude, and 
the equator and 12° degrees north latitude ; its length is one thoufand 
four hundred miles, and. its breadth feven hundred: it is bounded 
on the north by the Ailantic ocean, (called there the North fea :) 
on the eaft by the Atlantic ocean and Surinam; on the fouth by 
Amazonia and Peru; and. ‘on the weft by the Pacific ocean. It is 
divided into two grand. divifions, Nortu and Sours; thefe are 
again fubdivided into provinces. 

The northern divifion containing, 1, Darren, or TERRA FIRMA 
Proper: 3, CARTHAGENA: 3. St.MarrHa: 4. VENEZEULA? 
§.Comana; 6. Paria, or NEw-ANDALUSIA. 


The fouthern divifion containing, 1. New-GraNnabDA:; 2. Poe 
PAYAN. 3 | 
DARIEN, or TERRA FIRMA PROPER. 


Darien is the narrow ifthmus, or neck of land, that, properly 
fpeaking, joins North and South-America together, but is generally 
reckoned as part of the latter. It is bounded on the north by the 
North fea, on the fouth by the South fea, on the eaft by the gulph 
or river of Darien, and on the weft by another part of the South 
Yea and the province of Veragua. It lies in the form of a bow, or 
crefcent, about the great bay of Panama in the South fea, and is 
three hundred miles in length and fixty in breadth. This province 
is not the richeft, but is of the greateft importance to Spain, and 
has been the fcene of more actions than any other in America. The 
wealth of Peru is brought hither, and from hence exported 
to Europe. This has induced many enterprifing people to make 
attempts on Panama, Porto-Bello, and other towns of this province, | 
in hopes of obtaining a rich booty. 
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The Scotch got poffeflion of part of this province in 1699, and 
attempted to form an eftablifhment, which would have proved one 
of the moft ufeful and important that ever was projected. Of the 
rife, progrefs and cataftrophe, of this well-imagined, but ill-fated, 
undertaking, Sir John Dalrymple, in the fecond volume of his Me- 
moirs of Great-Britain and Ireland, has given a very interefting ac- 
count, authenticated in every particular by unqueftionable docu- 
ments. The projector and leader of the Darien expedition was a 
clergyman of the name of Paterfon ; who having a violent propenfity 
to fee foreign countries, he made his profeflion the inftrument of 
indulging it, by going to the new weftern world, under pretence 
of converting the Indians to the religion of the olds In his courfes 
there, he became acquainted with Capt. Dampier and Mr. Wafer, who 
afterwards publifhed, the one his Voyages and the other his Travels, 
in the region where the feparation is narroweft between the At- 
lantic and the South feas ; and both of whom, particularly the firft, 
appear by their books to have been men of confiderable obfervation. 
But he got much more knowledge from men who could neither 
write nor read, by cultivating the acquaintance of forme of the old ~ 
Buccaneers, who, after furviving their glories and their crimes, ftill, 
in the extremity of age and misfortune, recounted with tranfport 
“thé eafe with which they had paffed and repaffed from the one fea 
to the other, fometimes in hundreds together, and driving ftrings of 
mules before them loaded with the plunder of friends and of foes: 
Paterfon, having examined the places, fatisfied himfelf, that on the 
ifthmus of Darien there was a tract of country running acrofs from the 
Atlantic to the South fea, which the Spaniards had never poffeffed, 
and inhabited by a people continually at war with them; that along 
the coaft, on the Atlantic fide, there lay a ftring of iflands called 
the Sambaloes, uninhabited, and full of natural ftrength and forefts, 
from which laft circumftance one of them was called the i/land of 
the Pines; that the feas there were filled with turtle, and the manatee 
or fea-cow ; that mid-way between Porto:Bello and Carthagena, but 
near fifty leagues diftant from either, at a place called Acta, in the 
mouth of the river of Darien, there was a natural harbour, capable 
of receiving the greateft fleets, and defended from ftorms by other 
iflands which covered the mouth of it, and from enemies by a pro- 
montory which commanded the paffage, and hidden rocks in the paf- 
| fage itfelf ; that on the other fide of the ifthmus, and in the fame 
trad of | SUEY there were natural harbours, equally capacious 
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and well defended; that the two feas were conneéted by a ridge of 
hills, which, by their height, created a temperate climate in the 
midft of the moft fultry latitudes, and were fheltered by forefts, not 
yet rendered damp by them, becaufe the trees grew at a diftance 
from each other, having very little underwood ; that, contrary to 
the barren. nature of hilly countries, the foil was of a black mould 
two or three feet deep, and producing {pontaneoufly the fine tropical 
fruits and plants, and roots and herbs; that roads could be made 
with eafe along the ridge, by which mules, and even’ carriages, 
might pafs from the one fea to the other iu the {pace of a day ; and 
confequently this paflage feemed to be pointed out by the finger of 
Nature, as acommon center, to conneét together the trade and inter- 
courfe of the univerte. 

Paterfon. knew that fhips which ftretch in a ftraight line from one 
point to another, and with one wind, run lefs rifks, and require 
fewer hands, than fhips which pafs through many latitudes, turn 
with many coafts, and require many winds; in evidence of which, 
veffels of feven or eight hundred tons burthen are often to be found 
in the South feas, navigated by no more than eight or ten hands, 
becaufe thefe hands have little elfe to do than fet their fails when 
‘they begin their voyage, and to take them in when they end it; that 
as foon as fhips from Britain got fo far fouth as to reach the trade 
wind, which never varies, that wind would carry them to Darien, 
and the fame wind would carry fhips from the bay of Panama, on 
the oppofite fide-of the ifthmus, to the Eaft-Indies ; that as foon as 
fhips coming from the Eaft-Indies to the bay of: Panama got fo far 
nerth as the latitude of forty degrees, to reach the wefterly winds, 
which, about that latitude, blow almoft as regularly from the weft 
as the trade winds do from the eaft, thefe winds would carry them, 
in the track of the Spanifh Acapulco fthips, to the coaft of Mexico ; 
from whence the land-wind, which blows for ever from the north 
to the fouth, would carry them along the coaft of Mexico into the. 
bay of Panama. So that in going from Britain, fhips would en- 
counter no uncertain winds, except during their paffage fouth into: 
the latitude of the trade wind: ' in coming from India to the bay of 
Panama, no uncertain winds, except in their paflage north to the 
latitude of the wefterly winds; and in going from the other fide of 
the ifthmus to the eaft, no uncertain wind whatfoever.—Gold was 
teen by Paterfon in fome places of the ifthmus, and hence an ifland on 
' the Atlantic fide was called the Golden ifland, and a river on thé fide 
Vout. IV. R to 
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to the South fea was called the Golden river; but thefe were objects 
which he regarded not at that time, becaufe far greater were in his 
eye: the removing of diftances, the drawing nations nearer to each 
other, the prefervation of the valuable lives. of feamen, and the 
faving in. freight, fo important to merchants, and in time fo impor- 
tant to them, and to an animal whofe life is of fo fhort duration as 
that of man, 

By this obfcure Scotchman, a aeajeG was formed to fettle, on 
this neglected fpot, a great and powerful colony; not as other colo- 
nies have for the moft part been fettled, by chance, and unprotected 
' by the country from whence they went; but by fyftem, upon fore- 
fight, and to receive the ample protection of thofe governments to 
whom he was to offer his project: and certainly no greater idea has 
been formed fince the time of Columbus. 

Paterfon’s original intention was to offer his project to England, 
as the country which had meft intereft in it, not only from the benefit 
common to all nations, of fhortening the length of voyages to the 
Eaft-Indies, but by the effect which it would have had to connect 
the interefts of her European, Weift-Indian, American, African and 
Faft-Indian trade. But Paterfon having few acquaintance, and no 
protection in London, thought of drawing the public eye upon 
him, and ingratiating himfelf with monied men and with great men, 
by affifting them to model a projeét, which was at that time in em- 
bryo, for erecting the Bank of England. But that happened to him 
which has happened to many in his fituation ; the perfons to whom 
he applied made ufe of his ideas, took the honour of them to 
themfelves, were civil to him fora while, and neglected him after- 
wards. He therefore communicated his project of a colony only to 
a. few perfons in London, and thefe few difcouraged him. 

He next made offer of his project to the Dutch, the Hamburghers, 
and the elector of Brandenburgh; becaufe, by means of the paflage 
of the Rhine and Elbe through their ftates, he thought, that the 
great additional quantities of Eaft-Indian and American goods, 
which his colony would bring into Europe, would be diftributed 
through Germany. The Dutch and Hamburgh merchants, who had 
moft intereft in the-fubjeé& of his vifit, heard him with indifference : 
the elector, who had very little intereft in it, received him with ho- 
nour and kindnefs. But court arts and te reports loft him even 
that prince’s favour. : 
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Paterfon, on his return to London, formed a friendfhip with Mr. 
Fletcher of Salton, whofe mind was inflamed with the love of public 
good, and all of whofe ideas to procure it had a fublimity in them. 
Fletcher brought Paterfon down to Scotland with him, prefented 
‘him to the Marquis of Tweedale, ‘then minifter for Scotland ; 
and then, with that power which a vehement fpirit always poffeffes 
over a diffident one, perfuaded the Marquis by arguments of public 
good, and the honour which would redound to his adminiftration, 
‘to adopt the project. Lord Stair and Mr. Johnfton, the two fecre- 
taries of ftate, patronifed thofe abilities in Paterfon which they pof- 
feffed in themfelves ; and the lord advocate, SirJames Stuart, the fame 
man who had adjufted the Prince ef Orange’s declaration at the re- 
volution, whofe fon was married to a niece of Lord Stair, went na- 
turally along with his connections. Thefe perfons,: in June 1696, 
procured a ftatute from parliament, and afterwards a charter from 
the crown in terms of it, for creating a trading company to Africa 
and the new world, with power to plant colonies and build forts, 
with confent of the inhabitants, in places not poffeffed by other 
European nations. 

_ Paterfon, now finding the ground firm under him, and that fis 
was fupported by almoft all the power and talents of his country, the 
character of Fletcher, and the fanction of an act of parliament and 
royal charter, threw his project boldly upon the public, and opened 
a fubfcription for a company. The frenzy of the Scotch nation to 
fign the folemn league and covenant, never exceeded the rapidity 
with which they ran to fubfcribe to the Darien company. ‘The no- 
bility, the gentry, the merchants, the people, the royal burghs without 
the exception of one, and moft of the other public bodies, fubferibed. 
Young women threw their little fortunes into the ftock; widows 
fold their jointures to get the command of money for the fame pur- 
pofe. -Almoft in an inftant four hundred thoufand pounds were fub- 
{cribed in Scotland, although it be now known, that there was not 
at that time above eight hundred thoufand pounds of cath in the 
kingdom. The famous Mr. Law, then a youth, afterwards confeffed, 
that the facility with which he faw the paffion of fpeculation com- 
municate itfelf from all to all, fatisfied him of the poffibility of pro- 
ducing the fame effect from the fame caufe, but upon a larger feale, 
when the Duke of Orleans, in the year of the Miflifippi, engaged 
him againft his will to turn his bank into a bubble. Paterfon’s pro- 
ject, which had been received by ftrangers- with fears when opened 
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to them in private, filled them with hopes when it came to them 
upon the wings of public fame: for Col. Erfkine, fon to Lord Car- 
drofs, and Mr. Haldane, of Gleneagles, the one a generous branch 
of a generous ftem, and the other a country gentleman of fortune 
and character, having been deputed to receive fubfcriptions in Eng- 
land and on the continent, the Englifh fubfcribed three hundred thou- 
fand pounds, and the Dutch and Hamburghers two hundred thoufand 
pounds more. 
In the mean time the Jjealoufy of trade, which has done’ more 
mifchief to the trade of England than all other caufes put to- 
gether, created an alarm in England; and the Houfes of Lords 
and Commons, without previous inquiry and reflection, on the 13th 
of December, 1695, concurred in a joint addrefs to the king againft 
the eftablifiment of the Darien company, as detrimental to the in- 
tereft of the Eaft-India company. Soon after, the Commons im- 
peached fome of their own countrymen for being inftrumental in 
erecting the company; and alfo fome of the Scotch nation, one of 
‘whom was a peer, Lord Belhaven; that is to fay, they arraigned the’ 
fubjeéts of another country, for making ufe of the laws of their own. 
Among fix hundred legiflators, not one had the happy ray of genius 
to propole a committee of both parliaments, to inquire into the prin- 
ciples and confequences of the eftablifhment; and if thefe fhould, 
upon inquiry, be found, that the benefit of it fhould be communi- 
cated, by a participation of rights to both nations. The king’s an- 
fwer was, ** That he had been. ill-advifed in Scotland.” He foon 
-after changed his Scottifh minifters, and fent orders to his refident 
at Hamburgh to prefent a memorial to the fenate, in which he dif- 
owned the company, and warned them againft all conne¢tions with 
it. The fenate fent the memorial to the afiembly of merchants, who 
returned it with the following fpirited anfwer: ‘* We look upon it 
as a very ftrange thing, that the King of Britain fhould offer to hin- 
der us, who are a free people, to trade with whom we pleafe; but 
are amazed to think, that he would hinder us trom Joining with his 
own fubjects in Scotland, to whom he had lately given fuch large 
privileges, by fo folemn an aét of parliament,’ But merchants, 
. though mighty prone to paffion, are-eafily intimidated. The Dutch, 
Hamburgh, and London merchants, withdrew their fubfcriptions. 
The Scotch, not difcouraged, were rather animated by this op- 
-preffion; for they converted it into a proof of the envy of the Eng- 
lifh, and of their conicioufnels of the great advantages which were 
to 
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to flow to Scotland from the colony. The company proceeded to 
build fix fhips in Holland, from thirty-fix to fixty guns, and they 
engaged twelve hundred men for the colony; among whom were 
younger fons. of many of the noble and moft ancient families of 
Scotland, and fixty officers who had been difbanded at the peace, 
who carried with them fuch of their private men generally raifed on 
their own, or the eftates of their relations, as they knew to be faith- 
ful and brave; and moft of thofe were Highlanders. The Scotch 
parliament, on the sth of Auguft, 1698, unanimoufly addreffed the 
king to fupport the company. The lord prefident, Sir Hugh Dal- 
rymple, brother to Lord Stair, and head of the bench, and the lord 
advocate, Sir James Stuart, head of the bar, jointly drew memorials 
to the king, able in point of argument, information and arrange- | 
ment: in which they defended the rights of the company upon the 
principles of conftitutional and of public law. And neighbouring 
nations, with a mixture’ of furprife and refpect, faw the pooreft 
kingdom of Europe fending forth the moft gallant and the moft nu- 
‘merous colony that had ever gone from the old to the new world. 

On the 26th of July, of the year 1698, the whole city of Edin- 
burgh poured down upon Leith to fee the colony depart, amidit the 
_ tears, and prayers and praifes‘of relations and friends, and of their 
countrymen. Many feamen and foldiers, whofe fervices had been re- 
fufed, becaufe more had offered themfelves than were needed, were 
‘found hid in the fhips, and, when ordered afhore, clung to the 
ropes and timbers, imploring to go without reward with their com- 
panions. Twelve hundred men failed in five ftout fhips, and arrived 
at Darien in two months, with the lofs of only fifteen of their 
people. At that time it was in their power, moft of whom were well 
born, and all of them hardily bred, and inured to the fatigues and 
dangers of the late war, to have gone from the northmoft part of 
Mexico to the fouthmoft of Chili, and to have overturned the whole 
empire of Spain in the South feas: but modeft, refpecting their own 
and their country’s character, and afraid of being accufed that they 
had plunder, and not a fettlement, in view, they began with pur- 
chafing lands from the natives, and fending meffages of amity to 
the Spanifh governors within their reach: and then fixed their fta- 
tion at Acta, calling it New St. Andrew, from the name of the tu- 
telar faint of Scotland, and the country itfelf New-Caledonia. One 
of the fides of the harbour being formed by a long narrow neck of 
land which ran into the fea, they cut it acrofs fo as to join the ocean 
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and the harbour. Within this defence they erected their fort, plant- 
ing upon it fifty pieces of cannon. On the other fide of the harbour 
there was a mountain a mile high, on which they placed a watch- 
houfe, which, in the rarefied air within the tropics, fo favourable 
for vifion, gave them an immenfe range of profpect to prevent all 
furprife. To this place, it was obferved that the Highlanders often 
repaired, to enjoy a cool air, and to talk of their friends they had 
left behind in their hills; friends whofe minds were’ as high as their 
mountains. The firft public ac of the colony was to publifh a de- 
elaration of freedom of trade and religion to all nations. This lumi- 
nous idea originated with Paterfon. 

But the Dutch Eaft-India company having prefied the king, in 
concurrence with his Englith fubjects, to prevent the fettlement at 
Darien, orders had been fent from Engiand to the governors of the 
Weft-Indian and. American colonies, to iffue proclamations againft 
giving afliftance, or even to hold correfpondence with the colony, 
and thefe were more or leis harfhly exprefled, accerding to the 
tempers of the different governors. The Scetch, trufting to far 
‘different treatment, and to the fupplies which they expected from 
thofe colonies, had not brought provifions enough with them, they 
fell into difeafes from bad food and from want of food. But the 
more generous favages, by hunting and fifhing for them, gave them . 
that relief which fellow Britons refufed. They lingered eight 
months, awaiting, but in vain, for affiflance from Scotland, and al- 
“moft all of them either died or quitted the fettlement. Paterfon, 
who had been the firft that entered the fhip at Leith, was the laft 
who went on board at Darien. 

During the fpace of two years, while the eftablifhment of this co- 
‘lony had been in agitation, Spain had made no complaint to Eng- 
Jand or Scotland againft it: the Darien council even averred in their 
papers, which are in the Advocates Library, that the right of the 
company was debated before the king, in prefence of the Spanifh 
ambaffador, before the colony left Scotland, But now, on the 3d 
of May, 1698, the Spanifh ambaffador at London prefented a me- 
morial to the king, which complained of the fettlement at Darien as 
an encroachment on the rights of his mafter. 

The Scotch, ignorant of the misfortunes of their colony, but pro- 
~voked at this memorial, fent out another eolony foon after of thirteen 
hundred men, to fupport an eftablifhment which was now no more, 
“But this laft expedition, haying been more haftily prepared than the 
ris firft, 
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firft, was unlucky in its paflage:.one of the fhips was loft at fea, 
many men died on fhip-board, and the reft arrived at different times, 
broken in their health and difpirited, when they heard the fate of 
thofe who, had gone before them.—Added to the misfortunes of the 
firft colony, the fecond had a misfortune: peculiar -to itfelf: the 
general affembly of the church of Scotland fent out four minifters; 
with orders “ to take charge of the fouls of the colony, and to ere& 
a prefbytery, with a moderator, clerk, and record of proceedings; 
to appoint ruling elders, deacons, overfeers of the manners of 
the people, and affiftants in the exercife of church difcipline and 
government, and: to hold regular kirk feflions.” When they ar- 
rived, the oficers and gentlemen were occupied in building houfes 
for themfelves with their own hands, becaufe there was no help to 
be got from others; yet the four minifters complained grievoufly, 
that the council did not order houfes to be immediately built for their 
accommodation. They had not the precaution to bring with them 
letters of recommendation from the dire€tors at home to the council’ 
abroad. On thefe accounts, not meeting with all the attention they 
expected from the higher, they paid court to the inferior ranks of 

the colonifts, and by that means threw divifions into the colony. 
The laft party that joined the fecond colony at Darien, after it 
had been three months fettled, was Captain Campbell of Finab, 
with a company of the people of his eftate, whom he had com- 
manded in Flanders, and whom he carried to Darien in his own 
fhip. On their arrival at New St. Andrew, they found intelligence 
had been lately received, that a Spanifh force of fixteen hundred 
men, which had been brought from the coaft of the South fea, lay 
encamped at Tubucantee, waiting thete till a Spanifh fquadron of: 
eleven fhips which was expeéted fhould arrive; when they were 
jointly to attack the fort. The military command was offered to! 
| Captain Campbell, in compliment to his reputation and to his birth, 
who was defcended from the families of Breadalbane and Athol. Ity 
order to prevent a joint attack, he refolved to attack firft; and 
therefore, on the fecond day after his arrival, he marched with two 
hundred men to Tubucantee, before his arrival was known to the 
enemy, ftormed the camp in the night-time, diffipated the Spanifly 
ferce with much flaughter, and returned to’ the fort the fifth day ¢ 
but he fownd the Spanith fhips before the harbour, their troops 
landed, and almoft all-hope of he!p or provifion cutoff; yet he ftood 
a fiege near fix weeks, till almoft all the officers were:dead, the enemy: 
i : by ° 
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by their approaches had cut off his wells, and his balls were fo far 
‘expended, that he was obliged to melt the pewter difhes of the gar- 
rifon into balls. The garrifon then capitulated, and obtained not 
only the common. honours of war and fecurity for the property of — 
the company, but, as if they had been conquerors, exacted hoftages 
for performance of the conditions. Captain Campbell alone defired 
to be excepted from the capitulation, faying, he was fure the Spa- 
niards could not forgive him the mifchief which he fo lately had 
done them. The brave, by their courage, often efcape that death 
which they feem to provoke: Captain Campbell made his efcape in 
his veffel, and, {topping no where, arrived fafely at New-York, and 
from thence to Scotland, where the company prefented him witha 
gold medal, in which his virtue was commemorated, to inflame his 
family with the love of heroic actions. 

A harder fate attended thofe whom Captain Campbell left at 
Dariens They were fo weak in their health as not to be able to 
weigh up the anchors of the Rifing Sun, one of their fhips, which 
carried fixty guns; but the generous Spaniards affifted them. In 
going out of the harbour fhe ran aground: the prey was tempting, 
and to obtain it, the Spaniards had only to ftand by and look on ; 
but fhewed that mercy to the Scotch in diftrefs, which one of the 
countrymen of thofe Scotch, General Elliot, returned to the pof- 
terity of the Spaniards at the end of the late conflagration at the 
fiege of Gibraltar. The Darien fhips being leaky and weakly man- 
ned, were obliged in their voyage to take fhelter in different ports 
belonging to Spain and England. ‘The Spaniards in the new world 
fhewed them kindnefs ; the Englifh governments fhewed them none; 
and in one place one of their fhips was feized and detained. Ot 
thefe only Captain Campbell’s fhip and another {mall one were 
faved: the Royal Sun was loft on the bar of Charlefton, and of the 
colony, not more than thirty, faved from war, fhipwreck or difeafe, 
ever faw their country again. 

Paterfon, who had ftood the Bioh could not ftand the reflection 
of misfortune: he was feized with a lunacy in his paffage home after 
the ruin of the firft colony, but he recovered in his own country, 
where his fpirit, ftill ardent and, unbroke, prefented a new plan to 
the company, founded on the idea of King William, that England 
fhould have the joint dominion of the fettlement with Scotland. 

He furvived many years in Scotland, pitied, refpected, but neg- 
lected. After the union of the two kingdoms, he claimed reparation 
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of his lofles from the equivalent-money given by England to the 
Darien company, but got nothing, becaufe a grant to him froma 
public fund would have been only an act of humanity, not a political 
job. 
Thuis ended the cpleay of Darien. Men look into the works of 
pocts for fubjects of fatire, but they are more often to be found in 
the records of hiftory. The application of the Dutch to King Wil- 
liam againft the Darien company, affords the fureft of all proofs, 
that it was the intereft of the Britith iflands to fupport it. England; 
by the imprudence of ruining that fettlement,, loft the opportunity 
of gaining and continuing to herfelf the greateft commercial empire 
that probably ever will be upon earth. Had fhe treated with Scots 
land, in the hour of the diftvefs of the company; for a joint poffeffion 
of the fetilement, or adopted the union of the kingdoms, which the 
fovereign of both propofed to them, that poffeffion could certainly 
have been obtained. Had fhe treated with Spain to relinquifh an 
imaginary right, of at leaft to give a paffage acrofs the ifthmus, 
upon receiving duties fo high as to overbalance all the chance of 
lofs by a contraband trade, fhe had probably obtained either the 
one or the other. Had fhe broke with Spain for the fake of gaining 
_ by force one of thofe favours, fhe would have loft far lefs than fhe 
afterwards did by carrying a war into that country for many years, 
to force a king upon the Spaniards againft their-will, Even a rup- 
ture with Spain for Darien, if it had proved futcefsful, would have 
knit the two nations together by the moft folid of ties, their mutual 
intereft; for the Englifli muft then have depended upon Spain for 
the fafety of their caravans by land; and the Spaniards upon England 
for the fafety of their fleets by fea. Spain and England would have 
been bound together as Portugal and England have long been ; and 
the Spaniflt treafures have failed, under the wings of Englith na- 
vies, from the Spanifh main to Cadiz, in the fame manner as thé 
treafures of Portugal have failed under the fame proteétion, facred 
and untouched, from the Brazils to Lifbon. 

Panama is the capital city of this province, where the treafutes of 
gold and filver, and the other rich merchandifes of Peru, are lodged 
in magazines till they are fent to Europe. It is fituated weft longi- 
tude 82° 16’, north latitude 8° 57’. 

When Guzman firft touched at this place in rg14, it confit - 
tirely of fifhermen’s inits. Orius d’Avila fettled a colony here ina 
few years after, and in 1521 it was confituted a city by the emperor 
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Charles V. with the proper privileges. In 1670, it was facked and 
burnt by John Morgan, an Eng)ifh adventurer, who had the prece- 
ding year taken Porto Bello. ‘This misfortune induced the inhabi- 
tants to remove the city to its prefent fituation, diftant about a league 
_ from the place where it ftood before. For the greater fecurity, the 
new city was inclofed by a free-f{tone wall, and the houfes were built 
of ftone and brick. Since that time feveral baftions have been added, 
and now there is always acomplete garrifon maintained, and the walls 
are mounted with large cannon. But all thefe precautions could not 
fave this city from another misfortune; it was-entirely confumed by : 
fire inthe year 1737. After this accident it was again rebuilt, in the 
manner as it now ftands, with neat elegant houfes, but not magnifi- 
cent. The inhabitants are rather independent in their fortunes than 
rich ; there are few of them opulent, and fcarce any in a ftate of po-e 
verty. As to the harbour, it is convenient, and well fecured againft 
ftorms by a number of furrounding iflands, and is capable of contain- 
ing the largeft fleets. Here the royal audience is feated, at which the 
governor of Panama refides ; for which reafon the city is commonly 
deemed the capital of the province. 

This place,~-a little while after it was founded, became the capitak 
of the kingdom of Terra Firma. Some hopes were at firft entertained 
from the three provinces of Panama, Darien, and Veragua, which 
compofed it, but this profperity vanifhed inftantaneoufly. The fa- 
vages of Darien recovered their independence, and the mines of the 
two other provinces were found to be neither fufficiently abun- 
dant, nor of an alloy good enough to make it worth while to work 
them. Five or fix {mall boroughs, in which are feen fome Euro- 
peans quite naked, anda very fmall number of Indians who have 
come to refide there, form the whole of this flate, which the Spa- 
niards are not afhamed of honouring with the great name of king- 
dom, It is in general barren and unwholefome, and contributes no- 
thing to trade but pearls. 

The pearl fithery is carried on in the iflands of the gulph. The 
greateft part of the inhabitants employ fuch of the negroes in 
it as are good fwimmers, Thefe flaves plunge and re-plunge in the 
fea in fearch of pearls, till this exercife has exhaufted their ftrength 
or their fpirits. 

Every negro is obliged to deliver a certain number of oyfters. 
Thote in which there are no pearls, or in. which the pear]. is not en- 
tirely formed, are not reckoned. Whatche is able to find beyond 
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the ftipulated obligation, is confidered as his indifputable property; he 
may fell it to whom he pleafes, but commonly he cedes it to his mafter _ 
at a moderate price. 

- Sea montters, which. abound more about the iflands where pearls 
are found than on the neighbouring coafts, render this fifhing dan- 
gerous. Some of thefe devour the divers in an inttant.. The 
manta fifth, which derives its name from its figure, furrounds them, 
rolls them under its body, and fuffocates them. In order to defend 
themfelves againft fuch enemies, every diver is armed with a poig~ 
nard; the moment he perceives any of thefe voracious “fith, he at- 
tacks them with precaution, wounds them, and drives them away. 
Notwithftanding this, there are always fome fifhermen dettroyed, and. 
a great number crippled. | 

The pearls of Panama are commonly of a very fine water. Some 
of them are even remarkable. for their fize and figure; thefe were for- 
-merly fold in Europe. Since art has imitated them, and the patfion. 
for diamonds has entirely fuperfeded, or prodigioufly diminifhed the 
ufed of them, they have found a new mart more advantageous 
than the firft. They are carried to Peru, where they are in great 
eftimation. | : | 
~ This branch of trade has, however, infinitely lefs contributed to 
give reputation to Panama, than the advantage which it hath long en- 
joyed of being the mart of all the produ€tions of the countr. of the 
Incas that are deftined for the old world. Thefe riches, which are 
brought hither by a fmall fleet, were carried, fome on mules, 
others by the river Chagre, to Porto Bello, that is fituated on the 
northern coaft of the ifthmus, which feparates the two feas. 


CARTHAGENA. 


_Carthagena is one of the moft confiderable provinces in this ter- 
ritory, on account of the great trade carried on by the capital, for 
the country itfelf is neither fertile, rich, nor populous. The capital 
city, called likewife Carthagena, is fituated in weit longitude 77°, and 
north latitude 11’, on a fandy ifland, by moft writers called a penin- 
fula; which forming a narrow paflage on the fouth-weft, opens a 
communication with that called Tierra Bemba, as far as Bocco Chica. 
The little ifland which now joins them was formerly the entrance of 
the bay, but it having been filled up by orders of the court, Bocca 
Chica became the only entrance ; this, however, has been filled up 
finge the attempt of Vernon and Wentworth, and the old paffage 
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again opened. On the north fide the land is fo narrow, that before 
the wall was begun, the diftance from fea to fea was only thirty-five 
toifes; but afterwards enlarging, it forms another ifland on this fide, 
fo that excepting thefe two places, the whole city. is entirely fur- 
rounded by falt water. To the eaftward it has acommunication, by 
means of a wooden bridge, with a large fuburb, called Xemani, 
built on another ifland, which is alfo joined to the continent bya 
bridge of the fame materials. The fortifications both of the city and 
fuburbs are built after the modern manner, and lined with free-ftone; 
and in time of peace, the garrifon confifts of ten companies, of 
feventy-feven men each, befides militia. The city and {uburbs are 
well laid out, the ftreets ftrait, broad, uniform, and well paved. 

All the houfes are built of ftone or brick, only one ftory high, well 
contrived, neat, and furnifhed with balconies and lattices of wood, 

which is more durable in that climate than iron, the latter being foon 
corroded by the acrimonious quality of the atmofphere. The climate 
is exceedingly unhealthy. The Europeans are particularly fubje& to 
the terrible difeafe called the black vomit, which {weeps off multi- 
tudes annually on the arrival of the galleons. Jt feldom continues 
above three or four days, in which time the patient is either dead or 
out of danger, and if he recovers, is never fubjeét to a return of the 
fame diftemper. This difeafe has hitherto foiled all the arts of the 
Spanith phyficians, as has alfo the leprofy, which is very common 
here, At Carthagena, likewife, that painful tumour in the legs, OC= 
cafioned by the entrance of the dracunculus, or guinea-worm, is_ 
very common and troublefome. Another diforder, peculiar to this 
country and to Per u, is occafioned by a little infect called nigua, fo 
extremely minute, as fcarce to be vifible to the naked eye. This in- 
fect breeds i in the duft, infinuates itfelf into the foles of the feet and 
the legs, piercing the fkin with fuch fubtleley, that there is no being 
aware of it, before it has made its way to the fleth. If it is per- 
ceived i in the beginning, it is extracted with little pain ; but having 
once lodged its head, and pierced the fkin, the patient mutt undergo 
the pain of an incifion, without which a nodus would be formed, and 
a multitude of infects ingendered, which would foon overfpread the 
foot and leg. One {pecies of the nigua is venomous, and when it 
enters the toe, an inflammatory {welling takes place in the 
groin. 
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St. MARTHA. 


St. Martha is bounded on the north, by the North fea; onthe eaft, 
by Rio de la Hache; on the fouth, by New-Granada: and on the 
weft, by Carthagena. It is three hundred miles in length, and two 
hundred in breadth, is a mountainous country, and the land very 
high. Here begins the famous ridge of mountains called the Cordil- 
leras des los Andes, which run from north to fouth the whole length 
of the continent of South- America ; it is extremely hot on the fea 
coaft, but cold in the internal parts, on account of the mountains ; 
it abounds with the fruits proper to the climate, and there are mines 
of gold and precious ftones, as alfo falt-works, The Spaniards pof- 
fefs but one part of this province, in which they have built Martha 
the capital. The air about the town is wholefome, and is feated 
near the fea, having a harbour furrounded with high mountains. It 
was formerly very confiderable when the galleons were fent et 
but is now come almoft to nothing. Weft longitude 74° it. 7 north 
latitude 8 gp co 


VENEZUELA, ; 

The province contiguous to St. Martha on the eaft was firft vifited. 
by Alonfo de Ojeda, in the year 1499 ; and the Spaniards, on their 
landing there, having obferved fome huts in an Indian village built 
upon piles, i in order to raife them above the ftagnated water which co- 
vered the plain, were led to beftow upon it the name of Venezuela, 
or Little-Venice, by their ufual propenfity to find a refemblance be- 
tween what they difcovered in America, and the objects which were 
familiar to them in Europe. They made fome attempts to fettle 
there, but with little fuccefs. The final reduétion of the province 
was accomplifhed by means very different from thofe to which Spain 
‘was indebted for its other acquifitions in the New World. The am- 
bition of Charles V. often engaged him in operations of fuch variety 
and extent, that his revenues were not fufficient to defray the ex- 
penfe of carrrying them into execution. Among other expedients for 
fupplying the deficiency of his funds, he had borrowed large fums 
from the Velfers of Augfburgh, the mof opulent merchants at that 
time in Europe. By way of retribution for thefe, or in hopes 
perhaps, of obtaining a new loan, he beftowed upon them the pro- 
yince of Venezuela, to be held as an hereditary fief from the crown 
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of Caftile, on condition that within a limited time they fhould rene 
der themfelves mafters of the country, and eftablifh a colony there. 
Under the direction of fuch perfons, it might have been expected, 
that a fettlement would have been eftablifhed on maxims very dif- 
ferent from thofe of the Spaniards, and better calculated to en- 
courage fueh ufeful induftry, as mercantile proprietors might have 
known to be the moft certain fource of profperity and opulence : 
but unfortunately they committed the execution of their plan to 
fome of thofe foldiers of fortune with which Germany abounded in 
the fixteenth century. Thefe adveuturers, impaticnt to amafs 
riches, that they might fpeedily abandon a ftation which they foon 
difcovered to be very uncomfortable, inftead of planting a colony in 
order to cultivate and improve the country, wandered from diftrict 
to diftricdt in fearch of mines, plundering the natives with unfeeling 
rapacity, or opprefling them by the impofition of intolerable tafks. 
In the courfe of a few years, their avarice and exactions, in compa- 
rifon with which thofe of the Spaniards were moderate, defolated 
the province fo completely, that‘ it could hardly atford them fub- 
fiftence ; and the Velfers relinquifhed a property from which the in- 
confiderate conduct of their agents left them no hope of ever de- 
riving any advantage.* When the wretched remainder of the Ger- 
mans deferted Venezuela, the Spaniards again took pofleffion of it; 
but, notwithftanding many natural advantages, it is one of their 
mof lan guifhing and unproductive fettlements, 


PARIA ann COMANA., 


Thefe provinces are bounded on the north by the North fea, on 
the eaft by Surinam, on the weft by New-Granada, and on the 
fouth by Guiana; its produce is various, but in relating the origin 
and operations of the mercantile company, in which an exclufive 
night of trade with them has been vefted, we fhall hereafter have 
occafion to confider their flate and productions in a more ample 
manner. 

NEW-GRANADA axp POPAYAN, 

The provinces fometimes known as the new kingdom of Granada, is 
entirely an inland country of great extent. This important addition 
was made to the dominions of Spain about the year 1536, by Sebaftian 
de Benalcazar and Gonzalo Ximenes de Quefada, two of the braveft and 


* Civedo y Bagnos Hift, de Venezuela, p. 11, &c. 
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moft accomplifhed officers employed in the conqueft of America. The 
former, who commanded at that time in Quito, attacked it from the 
fouth ; the latter made his invafion from Santa Martha on the north. 
As the original inhabitants of this region were farther advanced in im- 
provement than any people in America but the Mexicans and Peruviatiss 
they defended themielves with great refolution and good condué. 
The abilites and perfeverance of Benalcazar and Quefada furmounted 
all oppofition, though not without encountering many dangers, and 
reduced the country into the form of a Spanith province. : 

The provinces are fo far elevated above the level of the fea, that 
though they approach almoft to the equator, the climate is remark- 
ably temperate. The fertili ity of the vallies is not inferior to thofe 
of the richeft diftricts in America, and the higher grounds yield 
gold and precious ftones of various kinds. It is not by digging into 
the bowels of the earth that this gold is found, it is mingled with 
the foil near the furface, and feparated from it by repeated wathing 
with water: this operation is carried on wholly by negro flaves; for 
though the chill fubterranean air has been difcovered, by experience, 
to be fo fatal to them, that they ‘cannot be employed with advantage 
in the deep filver mines, they are more capable of performing the 
other {pecies of labour than Indians. As the natives are exempt 
from that fervice, which has wafted their race fo rapidly in other 
parts of America, the country is ftill remarkably populous. Some 
diftriCts! yield gold with a profufion no lefs wonderful than in the vale 
of Cineguilla, and it is often found in large pepitas, or grains, which 
inanifeft the abundance in which it is produced. On a rifing ground 
near Pamplona, fingle labourers have collected in a day what was 
equal in value to a thoufand pefos. A late governor of Santa Fé 
brought with him to Spain a lump of pure gold, eftimated to be 
worth feven hundred and forty pounds fterling. This, which is per- 
haps the largeit and fineft {pecimen ever found in the new world, is 
now depofited in the royal cabinet of Madrid. But without founding 
any calculation on what is rare and extraordinary, the value of the 
goid ufually collected in this country, particularly in Popayan and. 
Choco, is of confiderable amount. Its towns are populous and 
Aourifhing. The number of inhabitants in almoft every part of the 
country daily increafes; cultivation and induftry of various kinds 
begin to be encouraged, and to profper; a confiderable trade is cag- 
ried on with Carthagena, the produce ef the mines and other 
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- ¢ommodities being conveyed down the great river of St. Magdalen! 
to that city. On another quarter there is a communication with the 
Atlantic by the river Orinoco; but the country which ftretches 
along its banks towards the eaft is little known, and imperfectly oce 
cupied by the Spaniards. 
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P ERU is fituated between the equator and 26° fouth latitude, and 
60° and $1’ weft longitude ;* its length is eighteen hundred miles, 
and its breadth, according to fome authors, three hundred and 
ninety, and others fix hundred + miles; but the lateft and moft au- 
thentic accounts itate it at about five hundred. It is bounded on the 
north by Terra Firma, on ,the weft by the Pacific ocean, on the 
fouth by Chili, and on the eaft by the mountains called the Andes. 
he bounds of our work will not permit us to enter into the ancient 
hiftory of this country before its conqueft by the Spaniards ; we can, 
therefore, only in brief obferve, that the em pire of Peru, at the time 
it was fubdued, extended along the South fea, from the river of 
Emeralds to Chili, and on thé land fide to Popayan, according to 
fome geographers. It contained within its extent that famous chain 
of mountains which rifes in the Terra Magellanica, and is gradually 
loft in Mexico, in order to unite, as it fhould feem, the fouthern parts 
of America with the northern. 

It is now divided into three grand divifions or audiences: 1. 
Quiro; 2. Lima, or Los Reves; and, 3. Los Cuarcos. As 
to its climate, mines, foil and produce, they differ greatly in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. ; 


OU IT 0. 


The extenfive province of Quito is bounded on the north by Po- 
payan, and includes a part of that government; alfo by Santa Fé de 


** The compilers | of the Ency @opeedia Britannica ftate the fituation of Peru be- 
tween 1 deg. 40 min. north, and 26 deg. 10 min. fouth latitude, and 56 and 81 deg. weft 
longitude, and make its length eighteen hundred and its breadth, as above, three hundred 
_ and ninety miles, 
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Bogota ; on the fouth by the governments of Piura and Chachapoyas ¢ 
on the eaft it extends over the whole government of Maynas and the 
river of the Amazons to the meridian, which divides the Spanifh 
from the Portuguefe dominions; and on the weft it is bounded by 
the South fea; extending, according to Antonio de Ulloa, fix hun- 
dred leagues in length, and about two hundred in its greateft 
breadth; but this greatly exceeds the computation of all other geo- 
graphers. He however obferves, that it muft be owned a great part 
of thofe vaft dominions are either inhabited by nations of Indians, or 
have not hitherto been fufficiently peopled by the Spaniards, if in- 
deed they had been thoroughly known; and that all the parts that 
can properly be faid to be peopled;and actually fubjeé& to the Spanifh 
government, are thofe intercepted by the two Cordilleras of the 
Andes, which, in comparifon to the extent of the country, may be 
‘termed a ftreet or lane, fifteen leagues, or fometimes more, from 
eaft to weft; to this muft be added feveral detached governments, 
feparated by the very extenfive traéts inhabited by free Indians. 

The climate of Quito differs from all others in the fame parallel, 
fince even in the center of the torrid zone, or although under the 
equinoctial, the heat is not only very. tolerable, but even in fome 
places the cold is painful; while others enjoy all the advantages of 
a perpetual {pring, the fields being conftantly covered with verdure, 
and enamelled with flowers of the moft lively colours. The mild- 
nefs of tie climate, free, from the extremes of heat and cold, and 
the conitant equality of the day and night, render this country, 
which, from its fituation, might be. thought to be parched by the 
conftant heat of the fun, and {carcely inhabitable, both pleafant and 
fertile ; for Nature has here difpenfed her bleffings with fo liberal a 
hand, that this country in feveral refpects furpatfes thofe of the tem- 
perate zones, where the viciffitudes of winter and fummer, and the 
change from heat to cold, caufe the extremes of both to be more 
fenfibly felt. However, in different parts of the country, the air is 
very different; in one part are mountains of a ftupendous height 
and magnitude, with their fummits covered with fnow. The plains 
are temperate, the valleys hot, and, according to the high or low 


fituation of the country, are found all the variety of gradations in _ 
temperature poffible to be conceived between the extremes of heat ~ 


and coid. : 
Quito, the capital, in 0° 13’ fouth latitude, and 77° 50’ weft lon- 
gitude from Greenwich, is fo happily fituated, that neither heat nor 
cold 
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cold are troublefome, though both may be felt in its neighbour- 
hood ; and what renders this equality more delightful is, that it is 
conftant throughout the whole year, the difference between the fea- 
fons being fearce perceptible. Indeed the mornings are cool, the 
remainder of the day warm, and the nights of an agreeable tem- 
perature. 

The winds, which are pure and falubrious, blow for the moft part 
from north to fouth, but never with any violence, though they fome- 
times fhift their quarters, but without any regard to the feafon of 
the year. Such fignal advantages refulting from the climate, foil, 
and afpect of this country, wouid be fufficient to render it the mot 
enviable {pot upon earth, as it is fuppofed to be the moft elevated, 
if, whilit enjoying thefe delights, the inhabitants were not haraffed 
by terror, amd expofed to continual danger; for here tremendous 
tempefts of thunder and lightning prevail, wh'ch are fufficient to 
appal the ftouteft heart; whilft earthquakes frequently {pread uni- 
verlal apprehenfions, and fometimes bury cities in ruins. 

The diftinétion of winter and fummer confifts in a very minute 
difference ; the interval between the month of September and thofe 
of April, May or June, is here called the winter feafon, and the 
other months compofe the fummer. In the former feafon the rain 
chiefly prevails, and in the latter the inhabitants frequently enjoy 
whole days of fine weather ; but whenever the rains are difcontinued 
for above a fortnight, the inhabitants are, in the utmoft confterna- 
tion, and public prayers are offered up for their return. On the 
other hand, when they continue a fhort time without intermiffion, 
the like fears prevail, and the churches are again crowded with fup- 
plicants to obtain fine weather; for a long drought produces dange- 
rous difeafes, and a continual rain, without intervals of funthine, 
deftroys the fruits of the earth. The city of Quito, however, en- 
joys one peculiar advantage in being free from muiketoes and other 
troublefome infects, fuch as fleas and venomous reptiles, except the 
nigua or pique, which is a very {mall infect fhaped like a tea, but 
hardly vifible to the fight. 

The fertility of the foil here is incredible, for the fruits and 


beauties of the feveral feafons are vifible at the fame time; and the . 


curious European obferves with a pleafing admiration, that while 
fome herbs of the field are fading, others of the fame kind are. 
Springing up; while fome flowers lofe their beauty, others blow to 
rontinue the enamelled profpeé : thus, when the fruits of the trees. 
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have attained their maturity, and the leaves begin to change their 
colour, frefh leaves bloffom, and fruits are feen in their proper grada- 

tion, in fize and ripenefs on the fame tree. The fame inceffant fertility 

is confpicuous in the corn, both reaping and fowing being carried on 

at the fame time; fo that the declivities of the neighbouring hills — 
exhibit all the beauties of the four feafons in one affemblage. Though 

all this is generally feen, yet there is a fettled time for the grand 

harveft; yet fometimes the moft favourable feafon for fowing in one 

place is a month or two after that of another, though their diftance 

does not exceed three or four leagues. Thus in different fpots, and 

fometimes in one and the fame, fowing and reaping are performed 

throughout the whole year, the forwardnefs or retardment naturally 

arifing from the different fituations, fuch as mountains, rifing 

grounds, plains and valleys; and the temperature being different in 

each, the beft times for performing the feveral operations of hufbandry 

mutt alfo differ. 

The chirimoya is confidered as one of the moft delicious fruits in 
the world; its dimenfions are various, being from one to five 
inches in diameter; its figure is imperfectly round, flatted towards 
the ftalk, where it forms a kind of navel, but all the other parts are 
nearly circular; it is covered with a thin foft fhell, which adheres fo 
clofely to the pulp as not to be feparted from it without a knife; the 
outward coat is green, variegated with prominent veins, forming 
all over it a kind of net-work: the pulp is white, and contains a 
large quantity of juice refembling honey, of a fweet tafte, mixed 
with a gentle acid of a moft exquifite flavour. The feeds are formed 
in feveral parts of the pulp, and are fomewhat flat. The tree is 
high and tufted, the {tem large and round, but with fome inequali- 
ties, full of elliptic leaves, terminating in a point. The bloffom 
differs little from the colour of the leaves, which is a darkifh green ; 
and though far frem being beautiful, is remarkable for its incompa- 
rable fragrance. 

The granadilla in its fhape refembles an hen’s egg, but is larger ; 
the outfide of the fhell is fmooth, gloffy, and of a faint carnation 
colour, and the infide white and foft; the fhell contains a vifcous 
liquid fubftance full of very fmall and delicate grains, lefs hard than 
thofe of the pomegranate. This medullary fubftance is feparated 
from the fhell by a fine and tranfparent membrane. Its fruit has a 
delightful fweetnefs blended with acidity, very cordial and refrefhing, 
and fo wholefome, that there is no danger of eating to excefs. 

The 
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The frutilla, or Peruvian ftrawberry, is very different from that 
of Europe in fize; for though they are here generally not above 
an inch in length, they are'much larger in other parts of Peru ; but 
their tafte, though juicy, and not unpalatable, is not equal to thofe 
in Europe. 

The country is obferved to abound more in women than men, 
which is the more remarkable, as thofe caufes which induce men to 
leave their country, as travelling, eommerce, and war, naturally 
bring over more men from Europe than women. But there are many 
families in which there are a number of daughters, without one fon 
among them. Fhe women enjoy a better ftate of health than the 
men, which may be owing in fome meafure to the climate, but more 
particularly to the early intemperance and voluptuoufnels of the 
other fex. | : 

The Creoles are well made, of a proper ftature, and of a lively 
and agreeable countenance. The Meftizos are alfo in general well 
made, often taller than the ordinary fize, very robuft, and have an 
agreeable air. The Indians, both men and women, are commonly 
low of ftature, though ftrong and well proportioned; but more na- 
tural defeéts are to be found among them than in any of the reft. 
Some are remarkably fhort, fome ideots, dumb, or blind. ‘Their 
hair is generally thick and long, which they wear loofe on their 
fhoulders ; but the Indian women plait theirs behind with a riband, 
_and cut that before a little above the eyebrows, from one ear to the 
other. The greateft difgrace that can be offeredte an Indian of 
either fex is to cut off their hair; for whatever corporal punifhment 
their mafters think proper to inflict on them, they bear with patience; 
but this affront they never forgive, and accordingly the government 
has interpofed, and limited this punifhment to the moft enormous 
crimes. The colour ofthe hair is generally a deep black ; it is lank, 
harfh, and as coarfe as that of a horfe. On the contrary, the male 
Meftizos, in order to diftinguifh themfelves from the Indians, cut off 
their hair, but the females do not adopt that cuftom. 

The Meftizos in general wear a blue cloth, manufactured in this 
country ; but though they are the loweft clafs of the Spaniards, they 
are very ambitious.of diftinguifhing themfelves as fuch, either by the 
colour or fafhion of the clothes they wear. | 

The Meftizo women affect to drefs in the fame manner as the Spa- 
nifh, though they cannot equal the ladies in the richnefs of their 
ftuffs. “he meaner fort wear no fhoes, but, like the men of the fam 
rank, go barefooted, 
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The drefs of the Indians confifts of white cotton drawers, which 
hang down to the calf of their leg, where they are loofe, and edged. 
with a lace fuitable to the ftuff. The-ufe of a fhirt is fupplied by a 
black cotton frock, made in the form ofa fack, with three openings 
at the bottom, one in the middle for the head, and others at the cors 
ners for the arms ; thus covering their naked bodies down to their 
Knees: over this is a ferge cloak, with a hole in the middle. for 
putting the head through, anda hat made by the natives. This is - 
the general drefs, which they never lay afide, even while they fleep ; 

and they have no additional cloathing for their legs or feet. The In- 

dians, who have acquired fome fortune, particularly the barbers and 
phlebotomitfts, diftinguifh themfelves from their countrymen by the 
finenefs of their drawers, and by wearing a fhirt, which, though 
without fleeves, has a lace four or five fingers in breadth, faftened 
round like a kind of ruff or band. They are fond of filver or gold 
buckles to their thoes, though they wear no ftockings, and inftead 
of a mean ferge cloak, wear one of fine cloth, which is often adorned 
with gold or filver lace. 

There are two kinds of dreffes worn by the Indian women, made 
in the fame plain manner with thofe worn by the men in general, the 
whole confifting of a fhort petticoat and a veil of American baize. 
But the drefs of the loweit clafs of Indian women is only a bag of the 
Jame make and ftuif as that of the men, which they faften on their 
fhoulders with two large pins; it reaches down to the calf of the leg, 
and is faftened round the waift with a kind of girdle. Inftead of a, 
veil, they wear about the neck a piece of the fame coarfe ftuff, dyed, 
black, but their arms and legs are naked. 

The people have difhes unknown in Europe, but are particularly 
fond of cheefe, and have excellent butter in the neighbourhood. of 
Quito. Sweetmeats are very much admired. 

Rum is commonly drank here by perfons of all ranks, but their. 
favourite liquor is brandy. The diforders arifing from the exceffive 
ufe of fpirituous liquors are chiefly feen among the Meftizos; and the 
lower clafs of women, both among the Creoles and the Meftizos, are 
alfo extremely addicted to the fame f{pecies of debauchery. 

* ‘Another liquor much -ufed in this country is mate, which is made. 
of an herb known in all thefe parts of America by the name para- 
guay, as being the produce of that country. Some of itis put intoa, 


calabath tipped with filver, called here ‘mate, with {ugar and fome 
: cold. 
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cold water. After it has contiuued there fome time, the calabath is 
filled with boiling water, and they drink the liquor through a pipe 
fixed in the calabafh. It is alfo ufual to {queeze into the liquor a {mall 
quantity of the juice of lemons or Seville oranges, mixed with fome 
perfumes from odoriferous flowers. ‘This is their ufual drink in the 
morning fafting, and many alfo ufe it at their evening regale. The 
manner of drinking it appears very indelicate, the whole company 
taking it fucceflively through the fame pipe, it being carried feveral 
times round the company till all are fatisfied. This, among the Creoles, 
is the higheft enjoyment ; fo that when they travel, they never fail ta 
catry with them a fufficient quantity of it, and til they have taken 
‘their dofe of mate they never eat. : 

The vice of gaming is here carried to an.extravagant height, to 
the ruin of many families, fome lofing their ftock in trade, others 
the very clothes from their backs, and afterward thofe belonging to 
their wives, which they hazard, ftimulated by the hope of recovering 
their own. | 

- The common people, the Indians, and even the domeftics, are 
preatly addicted to ftealing. ‘The Meftizos, though arrant cowards, 
do not want audacity in this way ; for though they will’ not venture 
to attack any one in the {treet, it is a common practice to fhatch off 
a perfon’s hat, and immediately feek their fafety in fight. This ac. 
quifition is fometimes of confiderable value ; the hats worn by per- 
fons of rank, and even by the wealthy citizens, when drefled, 
being of white beaver, worth fifteen dollars, befide the hatband of 
gold or filver lace, faftened with a gold buckle fet with diamonds or 
emeralds. - 

In Quito, and all the towns and villages of its province, different 
dialects are fpoken, Spanifh being no lefs common than the Inga, 
the language of the country. The Creoles ule the latter as muchas the 
' former, but-both are confiderably adulterated by borrowed words or 
expreffions. ‘The firft language generally fpoken by children is the 
Inga, for the nurfes being Indians, many of them do not underftand 
a word-of Spanifh, and thus they afterward learn a jargon compofed — 
of both languages. | | 

‘The fumptuous manner of performing the laft offices for the dead, 
demonftrates how far the power of habit is capable of prevailing over 
reafon and prudence, for their oftentation is fo great in this parti- 
cular, that many families of credit are ruined by prepofteroutly en- 
deavouring to excel others; and the people here may be faid to toil 
: | ; y and 
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and fcheme to lay up wealth, to énable their fucceffors to lavifh ho= 
nours upon a body infenfible of all pageantry. 

The commercé of the province of Quito is chiefly carried on by 
Europeans fettled here, and others who occafionally arrive. The ma- 
nufactures of this province are only cottons, fome white and ftriped 
baize, and cloths, which meet with a good market at Lima, for fup- 
plying the inward provinces of Peru. The returns are made partly 
in filver, and partly in fringes made of gold and filver thread, and 
wine, brandy, sil, copper, tin, lead, and quickfilver. On the ar- 
rival of the galleons at Carthagena, thefe traders refort thither to 
purchafe European goods, which, at their return, they confign to 
their correfpondents all over the province. The coafts of New- 
Spain fupply this province with indigo, of which there is a very large 
confumption at the manufactures, blue being univerfally the colour. 
which this people adopt for their apparel. ‘They alfo import, by 
way of Guayaquila, iron and fteel, both from Europe and the coaft 
of Guatimala. | fa 

The difpofition of the Indians in the province of Quito is ex- 
tremely remarkable, and they appear to have no refemblance to the 
people found there by thofe who firft difeovered the country. They 
at prefent poffefs a tranquillity not to be difturbed either by fortunate 
or unfortunate,events. In their mean apparel they are as contented 
as a prince clothed in the moft fplendid robes. They fhew the 
fame difregard to riches ; and even the authority and grandeur within 
their reach is fo little the object of their ambition, that to all appear- 
ance it feems to be the fame to an Indian whether he be created 
an alcaide, or obliged to perform the office of a common execu- 
tioner. 

Their floth is fo great, that fcarcely any thing can induce them to 
work. Whatever, therefore, is neceflary to be done, is left to the 
Indian women, who are much more active; they fpin and make the 
half fhirts and drawers which form the only apparel of their huf- 
bands ; they cook the provifions, grind barley, and brew the beer 
called chica, while the hufband fits fquatting on his hams, the ufual 
pofture of the Indians, looking at his bufy wife. The only dometftic 
fervice they do is to plough their little fpot of land, which is fowed 
by the wife. When they are once feated on their hams, no reward 
_ can induce them to ftir; fo that if a traveller has loft his way, and 
happens to come to one of their cottages, they charge their wives to 
fay that they are notat home. Should the paflenger alight and enter 
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the cottage, the Indian would ftill be fafe, for having no light but 
‘what comes through a hole in the door, he could not be difcovered ; 
and fhould the ftranger even fee the Indian, neither entteaties nor re- 
wards would prevail on him to ftir a ftep with him. 

They are lively only in parties of pleafure, rejoicings, entertain- 
ments, and efpecially dancing ; but in all thefe the liquor muft circu- 
late brifkly, and they continue drinking till they are entirely deprived 
both of ferife and motion. | Z 

It is remarkable that the Indian women, whether maids or mar- 
ried, and Indian young men before they are of an age to contract 
matrimony, are never guilty of this vice; it being a maxim among 
them, that drunkennefs is the privilege of none but mafters of fami« 
lies who, when they are unable to take care of themfelves, havé other$ 
to take care of them. , | 

The women prefent the chicha * to their hufbands.in calabafhes, 
till their {pirits are raifed, then one plays on a pipe and tabor, while 
others dance. Some of the beft voices among the Indian womert 
fing fongs in their own language, and thofe who do not dance, {quat 
down in the ufual pofture till it comes to their turn. When tired 
avith intemperance, they all lie down together, without regarding 
whether they be near the wife of another or their own filter or daughe 
ter. Thefe feftivities fometimes continue three or four days, till the 
prieft coming among them, throws away all the chicha, and difperfes 
the Indians, left they fhould procure more. she 

Their funerals are likewife folemnifed with exceffive drinking. 
The houfe is filled with jugs of chicha; for the folace of the mourn- 
ers and other vifitors ; the Jatter even go out into the flreets, and. in- 
vite all of their nation who happen to pafs by; to come in and 
drink to the honour of the deceafed. This ceremony lafts four or 
five days, and fometimes more; ftrong liquor being their fupreme 
enjoyment. 

The Indians in the audience of Quito are faid to a&t contrary to alf 
other nations in their marriages, for they never make choice of a 
‘woman who has not been firft enjoyed by others, which they confi- 

* This is aliguor made from maize by the following procefs: The maize, after 
being foaked in water till it begin to grow, is dried in the fun, then parched a little, and 
at laftground: The flour, after it has been well kneaded, is put with water into a large 
weffel, and left for two or three days to ferment. Its tafte is nearly that of the moft indife 
ferent kind of cyder, It is arefrefhing, noutifhing, and aperitive liqaor, but it will 
not keep above eight days witheur turning four. 
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der as acerfain indication of her perfonal attractions. After a young 
man has made choice of a woman, he afks her of her father, and hav- 
ing obtained hf confent, they begin to cohabit together as man and 
wite, and affift the father-in-law in cultivating the land. At the end of 
three or four months, and frequently of a year, the hufband leaves 
his bride or wife, without any ceremony, and perhaps expoftulates 
with his father-in-law for endeavouring to deceive him, by impofing | 
upon him his daughter, whom nobody elfe had thought worthy of 
making a bedfellow. But if no difguft arifes in the man on this ac- 
count, or any other, after pafling three or four months in this com- 
merce, which they call amanarfe, or to habituate one’s felf, they 
then marry. This cuftom is {till very common, though the whole 
body of the clergy have ufed all their endeavours to put a ftop to it. 
Accordingly they always abfolve them of that fin before they give 
them the nuptial benedi¢tion. 

It has been obterved, that the dependencies of the jurifdictions of 
Quito are feated between the two Cordilleras of the Andes, and that the 
air is more or Jefs cold, and the ground more or lefs fterile, accord- 
ing to the height of the mountains. Thefe barren tracks are called 
defarts ; for though all the Cordilleras are dry, fome are much more 
fo.than others, and the continual {now and frofts render fome parts of 
them incapable of producing a fingle plant, and confequently they 
are uninhabitable by man or beatft. 

Some of thefe mountains, which appear to have their bafes refting 
en other mountains, rife to a moft aftonifhing height, and reaching. 

far above the clouds, are here, although in the midft of the torrid 
zone, covered with perpetual fuow. From experiments made with 
a barometer on the mountain of Cotopaxi, it appeared that its fum- 
mit was elevated fix thoufand two hundred and fifty-two yards 
above the furface of the fea, fomething above three geographical 
miles, which greatly exceeds the height of any other mountains in 
the known world. 

Cotopaxi became a volcano about the time when the Spaniards firft 
arrived in this country. A new eruption happened in 1743, which 
had been for fome days preceded by acontinual interior rumbling 
‘noife ; after which an aperture was made in its fummit, as alfo three 
others near the middle of its declivity ; thefe parts, when the erup- 
tion commenced, were buried under prodigious maffes of fnow. 
The ignited fubftances which were ejeéted, being mingled with a 
confiderable quantity of {now and ice, melting amidft the flames, 
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were carried down with fuch amazing rapidity, that the plain. from 
Callo to Latacunga was overflowed, and all the houfes, with their 
wretched inhabitants, were {wept away in one general and inftantane- 
ous deftruction. The river of Latacunga was the receptacle of this 
dreadful flood, till becoming {wollen above its banks, the torrent 
rolled over the adjacent country, continuing to fweep away honfes and 
cattle, and rendered the land near the town of the fame name as the 
river, one vaft lake. Here, however, the inhabitants had futlicient 
warning to fave their lives by flight, and retreated to a more elevated 
{pot at fome diftance. During three days the volcano ejected cinders, 
while torrents of lava with melted ice and fnow poured down the 
_ fides of the mountain. The eruption continued for feveral days 
longer, accompanied with terrible roarings of the wind, rufhing 
through the craters which had been opened. At length all was 
quiet, and if€ither fmoke nor fire were to be feen; until in May, 
1744, the flames forced a paflage through feveral other parts 
on the fides of the mountain; fo that in clear nights the flame, 
being reflected by the tranfparent ice, exhibited a very grand and 
beautiful illumination. On the igth of November following, it 
ejected fuch prodigious quantities of fire and lava, that an in- 
undation, equal to the former, foon enfued, and the inhabi- 
tants of the town of Latacunga for fome time gave themfelves over 
for loft. 

The mof fouthern mountains of the Cordilleras is that of Mecas 
or Sangay, whichis of a prodigious height, and the far greateft part 
of it covered with fhow; yet from its funamit iffues a continual fire, 
attended with explofions which are plainly heard at forty leagues dif- 
tance. ‘The country adjacent to this volcano is entirely barren, be- 
ing covered with cinders ejected from its mouth. In this mountain 
rifes the river Sangay, which being joined by the Upano, forms the 

-Payra, «a large river which difcharges itfelf into the Maranon. 

Pichincha, though famous for its great height, is one thoufand two 
hundred and feventy-eight yards lower than the perpendicular height . 
of Cotopaxi, and was formerly a volcano, ‘but the mouth or crater on 
one of its fides is now covered with fand and calcined matter, fo that 
at prefeat neither fmoke nor fire Tues from it. When Don George | 
Juan and Don Antonio de Ulloa were ftationed on it for the purpofe 
ef making aftronomical obfervations, they found the cold on the top 
of this mountain extremely intenfe, the wind violent, and they were 
frequently involyed in fo thick a fog, or, in other words, a cloud, that 
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an objec at fix or eight paces diftance was f{carcely difcernible. The 
air grew clear by the clouds moving nearer to the earth, and on ali 
fides furrounding the mountain to a vaft diftance,- reprefenting the 
fea with the mountain ftanding like an ifland in the center. When this 
happened, they heard the dreadful noife of the tempefts that dif- 
charged themfelves on Quito and the neighbouring country. They 
faw the lightning iffue from the clouds, and heard the thunder roll 
far beneath them. While the lower parts were involved in tempetts 
cf thunder and rain, they enjoyed a delightful ferenity ; the wind 
was abated, the fky clear, and the enlivening rays of the fun modes 
rated the feverity of the cold. But when theclouds rofe, their thick- 
refs rendered refpiration difficult; {now and. hail fell continually, 
and the wind returned with all its violence, fo that it was impoffible 
entirely to overcome the fear of being, together with their hut, 
‘blown down the precipice on whofe edge it was built, or of being 
buried in it by the conftant accumulations of ice and fnow. Their 
fears were likewife increafed by the fall of enormous fragments of 
rocks. Though the fmalleft crevice yifible in their hut was ftopped, 
the wind was fo piercing that it penetrated through ; and though the 
hut was {fmall, crowded with inhabitants, and had feveral lamps con- 
{tantly burning, the cold was fo great, that each individual was obli- 
gedto have a chafing-difh of coals, and feveral men were conftantly 
employed every morning to remove the {now which fell in the night. 
By the feverities of fuch a climate their feet were fwelled, and fo 
tender, that walking was attended with extreme pain, their hands co- 
vered with chilblains, and their lips fo {welled and chopt, that every 
motion in fpeaking drew blood. : 


LIMA, OR LOS REYES. : 

‘The next divifion of Peru is the audience of Lima, whith is 
bounded on the north by Quito ; on the eaft, by the Cordjfleras of 
the Andes ; on the fouth, by the audience of Los Charedés ; and on 
the weft, by the Pacific ocean; it being about feven hundred and fe- 
venty miles in length from north to fouth, but of an unequal 
breadth. 

The climate and foil of this country is uncommonly various; in 
fome places it is exceedingly hot, in others \infupportably cold, and 
in the city of Lima, where rain never falls, it is always temperate. 
The feafons vary within the compafs of a few miles, and in certain 
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parts of the audience, all the viciffitudes of weather are-experienced 
_ intwenty-four hours. It is extremely remarkable that no rains fall, or 
rivers flow on the fea coafts, though the country is refrefhed by thick 
fogs, and the heat abated by denfe clouds that never condenfe into 
fhowers. This phenomenon has drawn the attention of many natu- 
ralifts, without their being able fatisfactorily to account for it. 

Spring begins towards the clofe of the year, that is, about the end 
of November or the beginning of December, when the vapours which 
fill the atmofphere during the winter fubfide, and the fun, to the 
great joy of the inhabitants, again appears, and the country then be- 
gins to revive, which, during the abfence of his rays, had continued 
in a ftate of languor. This is fucceeded by fummer, which, though 
hot from the perpendicular direction of the fun’s rays, is far from 
being infupportable; the heat, which, indeed, would otherwife be 
exceflive, being moderated by the fouth winds, which always blow 
at this feafon, though with no great force. Winter begins at the lat. 
ter end of June or the beginning of July, and continues till Novem- 
ber or December, when the fquth wind begins to blow ftronger,. and 
to produce a certain degree of cold, not, indeed, equal to that in the 
countries where the ice and fnow are known, but fo keen that the 
light dreffes are laid by, and cloth or other warm ftuffs worn. Du- 
Ting the winter the earth is covered with fo thick a fog, as totally to 
intercept the rays of the fun; and the winds, by blowing under the 
fhelter of the fog, retain the particles they contraéted in the frozen 
zone. In this feafon only the vapours diffolve into a very {mall dew, 
which every where equally moiftens the earth; by which means all 
the hills, which during the other parts of the year offer nothing to 
the fight but rocks and waftes, are clethed with verdure and enamel- 
Jed with flowers of the moft beautiful colours. Thefe dews never 
fall in fuch quantities as to impair the roads or incommode the tra- 
weller; avery thin {tuff will not foon be wet through, but the conti- 
nuance of the mifts during the whole winter, without being exhaled 
by the fun, fertilizes every part of the country. 

Lima is as free from tempefts as from rain, fo that thofe of the in- 
_ habitants who have neither vifited the mountains nor travelled intotother 
parts, are abfolute {trangers to thunder and lightning, and are there- 
fore extremely terrified when-they firft hear the former, or fee the 
jatter. But itis very remarkable, that what is here entirely unknown, 
fhould be fo common thirty leagues to the eaft of Lima; it being no 
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farther to the mountains, where violent rains and tempefts of thunder 
and lightning are as frequent as at Quito, 

But though the capital is freed trom the terror of thefe tempefts, 
itis fubjeét to what is much more dreadful. Earthquakes happen 
here fo frequently, that the inhabitants are under continual appre- 
henfions of being, from their fuddennefs and violence, buried in the 
ruins of their own houfes ; yet thefe earthquakes, though fo fudden, 
have their prefages, one of the principal of which is a rumbling noife 
in the bowels of the earth, about a minute before the fhocks are felt, 
that feems to pervade all the adjacent fubtetraneous part; this 1s fol- 
lowed by difmal howlings of the dogs, who feem to prefaye the ap- 
proaching danger. The beafts of burden pafling the ftreets flop, and 
by a natural inftiné {pread open their legs, the better to fecure them- 
felves from falling. On thefe portents the terrified inhabitants fly 
from their houfes intg the ftreets with fuch precipitation, that if it 
happens in the night, they appear quite naked; the urgency of the 
danger at once banifhing all fenfe of delicacy or fhame. Thus the 
ftreets exhibit fuch odd and fingular figures as might afford matter of 
diverfion, were it pojfible to be diverted in fo terrible a moment. 
This fudden concourfe is accompanied with the cries of children 
waked out of their fleep, blended with the lamentations of the wo- 
men, whofe agonifing prayers to the faints increafe the common fear 
and confufion. The men are alfo too much affected to refrain from 
giving vent to their terror, fo that the whole city exhibits a dreadful 
fcene of coniternation and horror. 

The earthquakes that have happened at the capital are very nume- 
yous. "The firft fince the eftablifhment of the Spaniards was in 1582, 
but the damage was much leis confiderable than in fome of the fuc- 
ceeding. Six years after, Lima was again vifited by another earth- 
quake, fo dreadful, that it 1s rail folemnly commemorated every 
year. In 16099 another happened, which overturned many houfes. 
On the 27th of November, 1630, fuch prodigious damage was done 
in the city by an earthquake, that in acknowledgment of its not hav- 
ing been entirely demolifhed, a feftival on that day is annually cele- 
brated. Twenty-four years after, on the 3d of November, the mof 
{tately edifices in the city, and a great number of houfes, were de- 
ftroyed by an earthquake, but the inhabitants retiring, few of them 
perifhed. Another dreadful one happened in 1678; but one of the 
moft terrible was on the 28th of October, 1687. It began at four in 
the morning, and deftro ed many of the fineft public buildings and 
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houfes, in which a great number of the inhabitants perifhed; but 
this was little more than a prelude to what followed, for two hours 
after the fhock returned with fuch impetuous concuflions, that all 
was laid in ruins, and the inhabitants felt themfelves happy in being 
only f{pectators of the general devaftation, by having faved their 
lives, though with the lofs of all their property. During this fecond 
fhock, the fea retiring confiderably, and then returning in moun- 
tainous waves, entirely overwhelmed Callao, which is at five miles 
diftance from Lima, and all the adjacent country, together with the 
miferable inhabitants. From that time, fix earthquakes have, hap- 
pened at Lima previous tothat of 1746. This laft was on the 28th of 
OGober, at half an hour after ten at night, when the concuflions be- 
gan with fuch violence, that in little more than three minutes, the 
greateft part, if not all the buildings in the city, were deftroyed, bu- 
rying under their ruins thofe inhabitants who had not made fuflicient 
hafte into the ftreets and {quares, the only places of fafety. At length 
the horrible effeéts of the firft fhock ceafed, but the tranquillity was of 
fhort. duration, the concuflions {wittly fucceeding each other. The 
fort of Callao alfo funk into ruins; but what it fuffered from the earth- 
quake in its building was inconfiderable, when compared to the 
dreadful cataftrophe which followed; for the fea, as is ufual on 
{uch occafions, receding toa confiderable diftance, returned in, moun- 
tainous waves, foaming with the violence of the agitation, and fud- 
denly buried Callao and the neighbouring country in its flood, This, 
however, was not entirely effected by the firft {well of the waves, 
for the fea retiring farther, returned with ftill greater impetuofity, 
and covered both the walls and other buildings of the place ; fo that 
what even had efcaped the firft inundation, was totally overwhelmed 
by thofe fucceeding mountainous waves. Twenty-three fhips and 
veffels, great and fmall, were then in the harbour, nineteen of which 
were funk, and the other four, among which was a frigate named St. 
Fermin, were carried by the force of the waves to a confiderable dif- 
tance up the coyntry. This terrible inundation and earthquake ex- 
tended to other parts on the coaft, and feveral towns underwent the 
fame fate as the city of Lima, where the number of perfons who pe- 
rifhed within two days after it began, amounted, according to the bos 
dies found, to one thoufand three hundred, befides the maimed and 
wounded, many of whom lived only a fhort time in great 
torture, . 
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_ ‘The country of Lima enjoys great fertility, producing all kinds of 

graiu, and a prodigious variety of fruit. Here induftry ard art fup- 
ply that moifture which the clouds withhold. The ancient Incas of 
Peru caufed {mall canals to be formed, in order to conduct the waters 
of the rivers to every part of the country. The Spaniards, finding 
thefe ufeful works executed to their hands, had only to keep them in 
order, and by thefe are watered {pacious fields of barley, large mea- 
dows, plantations, vineyards and gardens, all yielding uncommon 
plenty. Lima differs from Quito, where the fruits of the earth have — 
no determined feafon, for here the harveft is gathered in, and the 
trees drop their leaves in the proper feafon. 

Although the fummer here is hot, yet venomous creatures are 
unknown; and the fame may be faid of the territory called Valles, — 
though here are fome ports, as Tumbez and Piura, where the heat 
is almoft as great as that of Guayaquil. This fingularity can there- 
fore proceed from no other cauie than the natural drought of the 
climate. 

The audience of Lima is divided into four bifhoprics, Truxillo, 
Guamanga, Cufco and Arequipa. The diocefe of ‘Truxillo les to 
the north of the archiepifcopal diocefe of Lima, and like all the 
ethers is divided into feveral jurifdiGions. The city of Truxillo is 
feated in 8° 6’ fouth latitude, in a pleafant fituation, though in a 
fandy foil. 

In the diocefe of Guamanga is a rich quickfilver mine, from which 
the inhabitants of a neighbouring town procure their whole fub- 
fiftence ; the coldnefs of the air in that piace checking the growth of 
all kinds of grain and fruit, fo that they are obliged to purchafe 
them from their neighbours. The quickfilver mines wrought here 
fupply all the filver mines in-Peru with that neceffary mineral, and 
notwithftanding the prodigious quantities already extracted, no di- 

minution is perceived. 

Cuico, which gives name to another diocefe, is the moft ancient city 
in Peru, being of the fame date with the empire of the Incas, and was 
founded by them as the capital of the empire. On the mountain 
contiguous to the north part of the city are the ruins of a famous 
fort built by the Incas, whence it appears, that their defign was to - 
inclofe the whole mountain with a prodigious wall, of iuch con- 
ftruction as to render its afcent abfolutely impractical! e to an enemy, 
in order to prevént all approach to the city. This wall was entirely 
of freeftone, and ftrongly built, fome of the {tomes being of a pro- 
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diyious magnitude. The city of Cufco is nearly equal to that ef 
Lima. 

In this bifhopric are feyeral mines of gold and filver that are eX- 
“tremely rich. . | 

The fourth diocefe of the audience of Lima is Arequipa, which 
contains the city of the fame name, one of the largeft in all Peru: 
it is delightfully feated in a plain, the houfes are well-built of ftone, 
and are generally lofty, commodious, finely decorated on the out- 
fide, and neatly furnifhed within. The temperature of ‘the air is 
extremely agreeable, the cold being never exceflive, nor the heat 
troublefome, fo that the fields are always clothed with verdure, and 
enamelled with flowers, as in a perpetual fpring. But thefe advan- 
tages are allayed by its being frequently expofed to dreadful earth- 
quakes, for by thefe convulfions of Nature it has been four times 
jaid in ruins. The city is, however, very populous, and among its 
‘inhabitants are many noble families. 

Ts this bifhopric are feveral gold and filver mines, and in fome 
parts are large vineyards, from which confiderable quantities of 
‘wine and brandy are made. Among the other productions is Guinea 
pepper, in which the jurifdiction of Africa in this diocefe carries on 
a very advantageous trade, the annual produce of thefe plantations 
bringing in no lefs than fixty thoufand dollars per annum. The 
pods of this pepper are about a quarter of a yard in length, and 
when gathered are dried in the fun and packed up in bags of rufhes, 
each bag containing an aroba or a quarter of a hundred weight, and 
thus they are exported to all parts. Other places of this jurifdiction 
are famous for vaft quantities of large and excellent olives, far ex- 
ceeding the fineft produced in Europe, they being naniy the fize a 
a hen’s egg. 

LOS CHARCOS. | 

_ The audience of Charcos, the laft divifion of Peru, is equal in 
extent to that of Lima, but many of its parts are not fo well inha- 
bited, fome being full of vatt deferts and impenetrable forefts, while 
others have extenfive plains intercepted by the ftupendous height of 
the Cordilleras: the country is inhabited only in fuch parts as are. 
free from thofe inconveniences. It is bounded on the north by the 
digcefe of Cufco, and reaches fouthward to Buenos Ayres; on the 
eaft it extends to Brafil; and on the weft it reaches to the Pacific 
ecean, particularly at Atacama. The ss scan oi ae province » 
_ borders on the kingdom vl Chili. 
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This audience js divided into the archbifhoprie of Plata and five 
bifhoprics. We fhall begin with the former. | 

The famous mountain of Potofi is known all over the commercial 
world for the immenfe quantity of filver it has produced. The dif- 
covery of this amazing treafure happened at the commencement of 
the year 1645, by a. mere accident, which we fhall mention after- 
wards. At a dmall diftance from it are the hot medicinal baths, 
called Don Diego, whither fome refort for health and others for 
diverfion. 

At the time when the firft conquefts were made, when emigra- 
tions were moft frequent, the country of the Incas had a much 
greater reputation for riches than New-Spain, and, in reality, for a 
Jong time much more confiderable treafures were brought away 
from it. The .detire of partaking of them muft neceflarily draw 
thither, as was really the cafe, a greater number of Caftilians. 
Though almoft all of them went over thither with the hope of re- 
turning to. their country to enjoy the fortune they might acquire, 
yet the majority fettled in the colony. They were induced to this 
-y-the foftnefs of the climate, the falubrity of the air, and the good- 
mefs of the provifions. Mexico prefented not the fame advantages, 
and id not give them reafon to expect fo much independence as a 
dJand infinitely more remote from the mother,country. 

Cufco attraéted the conquerors in multitudes: they found this 
capital built.on a ground that was very irregular, and divided into as 
many quarters as there were provinces in.the empire. Each of the 
jhabitants might follow the ufages of his native country, but every 
body was obliged to. conform to the worfhip eftablifhed by the founder 
of the monarchy. There was no edifice that had any grandeur, 
elegance or convenience, becaufe the people were ignorant of the 
firft elements of archite&ture. The magnificence of what they 
ealled the ‘* palace of the fovereign, of the princes of the blood, 
and of the great. men of his empire,’ confifted in the profufion of 
the metals that were lavifhed in decorating them. The temple of the 
Sun was diftinguifhed above all other edifices; its walls were incrnfted 
.or fheathed with gold. and filver, ornamented with divers figures, 
.and Joaded with the idols of all the nations whom the Incas had en- 
lightened and fubdued. 

As it was not a folicitude for their own prefervation which occupied 
the Spaniards at firft, they had no fooner pillaged the immenfe riches 
which had been amaffed at Cufco for four,centuries, than they went 
| in 
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in gteat numbers in 1634, under the order of Sebaftian dé Benal. 
eazar, to undertake the deftruction of Quito. The other towns and 
boroughs” of the empire were’ over-run with the fame fpirit of ras 
pine ; and the citizens and the temples were plundered in all parts. 

Thofe of the conquerors, who did not take up their refidénce in’ 
the fettlements which they found already formed, built towns on the 
fea-coafts, where before there were none; for the fterility of the’ 
foil had not permittéd the Pertvians to multiply much there, and’ 
they had not been induced to remove thither from the extremity of 
their couritry, bécaufe they failed very little. Paitd, Truxillo, Callao; 
Pifca and Arica, weré the roads which the Spaniards deemed moft 
convenient for the communication they inténdéd to eftablith among' 
themfelves and with the mother country. The different pofitions 
of thefe new cities determined the degree of their profperity. 

“Thofé which wére afterwards built im the inland parts of the! 
country were erééted in régions which prefented'a fertile foil, co= 
pious harvefts, excellent paftures, a mild and falubrious climate, 
and all the conveniences of life. Thefe places, which had hitherto’ 
been fo well cultivated by a numerous and flourifhing people, were’ 
now totally difregarded. Very foon they exhibited only a deplorable 
picture of a horrid defert; and this wildnéfs muft have been more 
melancholy and hidéous than the dreary afpeét of the earth before 
the origin of focietiés. The traveller, who was led by accident or 
cutiofity into’ thefé defolate plains, could not forbear abhorring the 
barbarous arid bloody authors of fuch devaftations, while he reflected’ 
that it was not owing even to the cruel illuftons of glory, and to the 
fanaticifm of conqueft, but to the ftupid and abje& defire of gold, 
that they had facrificed fo much’ more real treafure, aud fo numerous 
a population. | 

This imfatiable thirft of gold, which néither tendéd to fubfiftence, 
fafety nor policy, wa’ the only motive for eftablifhing néw fettle-" 
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was the moft ufual; but the conquerors were not fatisfied either 
with the liquors or with the food of the people they had fubdued. 
They imported vines from the old world, which foon multiplied 
fufficiently in the fands of the coafts at Ica, Pifca, Nafca, Moquequa, 
and Truxillo, to furnifh the colony with the wine and brandy it 
wanted. Olives fucceeded ftill better, and yielded a great abundance 
of oil, which was much fuperior to that.of the mother country. 
Other fruits were tran{planted with the fame fuccefs, Sugar fucceeds 
fo well, that none of any other growth can be compared to that 
which is cultivated in thofe parts, where it never rains. In the in- 
land country wheat and barley were fown; and at Jength all the Eu- 
ropean quadrupeds were foon found grazing at the foot of the 
mountains. 

This was a a ftep, but there fill ceniaiGnd much more 
to be done. After they had provided for a better and a greater 
choice of fubfiftence, the next care of the Spaniards was to have a. 
drefs more commodious and more agreeable than that of the Peru- 
vians. ‘Thefe were, however, better clothed than any other Ameri- 
can nation. ‘They owed this fuperiority to the advantage which 
they alone poffeffed, of having the lama and Recah domeftic ani- 
mals, which ferved them for this ufe. 

After the conqueft, all the Indians were obliged to wear clothes. 
As the oppreffion under which they groaned did not allow them to 
exercife their former induftry, they contented themfelves. with the 
coarfer cloths of Europe, for which they were made to pay an ex- 
orbitant price. When the gold and filver which had efcaped the ra- 
pacity of the conquerors were exhaufted, they thought of re-efta- 
blithing their national manufactures. Thefe were fome time after, 
prohibited, on account of the deficiency which they occafioned in 
the exports of the mother country. The impoffibility which the 
Peruvians found of. purchafing foreign ftuffs, and paying their 
taxes, occafioned permiffion to be given at the end of ten years for 
their re-eftablifhment. They have not been difcontinued fince that 
time, and have been brought to as great a degree of perfection as it 
was poffible they could be under a continual tyranny. | 

With the wool of the vicuna, a fpecies of wild pacos, they make, 
at Cufco and its territory, ftockings, handkerchiefs and fcarfs. Thefe 
manufaétures would have been multiplied, if the {pirit of deftruétion 
had not fallen on animals as well ason men. The fame wool, mixed 
with that of the fheep imported thither from Europe, ‘which have, 
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Aileen degenerated, ferves for carpets, and makes alfo tolerably 
fine cloth. _ Fleeces of inferior quality are employed in ferges, drug- 
gets, and in all kinds of coarfe ftuffs. | 

Phe manufactures fubfervient to luxury are eftablifhed at Are- 
quipa, Cufco.and Lima. In thefe three towns is made a prodigious 
number of gold toys and plate, forithe ufe of private perfons, and 
alfo for the churches. . All thefe manufactures are but coarfely 
wrought, and mixed with a great deal of copper. We feldom dif- 
cover more tafte in their gold and filver laces and embroideries, 
which their manvfaétures,alfo produce. This is not altogether the 
cafe in regard to their lace, which, when mixed with that of Europe, 
looks very beautiful. This laft manufacture is commonly in the 
hands of the nuns, who employ in it the Peruvian girls, and the 
young meftees of the towns, who for the moft part, before marriage, 
pats fome years in the convent. 

Other hands are emplcyed in painting and gilding leather for 
rooms, in making with wood and ivory pieces of inlaid work and 
fculpture, and in drawing figures on the marble that is found at Cu- 
cuca, or on linen imported from Europe. ‘hele different works, 
which are almoft all manufactured at Cufco, ferve for ornaments 
for houfes, palaces and temples; the drawing of them is not bad, 
but the colours are neither exact nor permanent. If the Indians, 
who invent nothing, but are excellent imitators, had able mafters 
amd excellent models, they would at leaft make good copyifts. At 
the clofe of the laft century, fome works of a Peruvian painter, 
named Michael de St. Jacques, were brought to Rome, and the cons. 
neiffeurs difcovered marks of genius in them. 

Though the Peruvians were unacquainted with coin, they eve 
the ufe of gold and filver, for they employed them in different kinds 
ef ornaments. Independent of what the torrents and accident pro- 
cured them of thefe metals, fome mines had been opened of little 
depth; The Spaniards have not tranfmitted to us the manner in 
which thefe rich productions. were drawn frem the bofom of the 
earth. Their pride, which has deprived us of fo much ufeful know- 
ledge, undoubtedly made them, think, that,.in the inventions of a 
people whom they called barbarous, there was nothing that was 
worthy to be recorded. | 

_ [he difference as to the manner in whieh the Peruvians cerned 
their mines, did not extend to the mines themfelves.. The. con- 
querors cpened them on all fides. At firft the gold mines tempred 
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the avarice of the greater number. Fatal experieti¢é difeouraged’ 
thofe whom paflton had not blinded: they clearly faw, that, for 
fome enormous fortunes raifed inthis manner, gréat nunibers, who” 
had only moderate’ fortunes, were'totally ruined. Thefé nities funk 
into fuch difcredit, that, in order to prévent them from‘ being aban=" 
doned, the government was obliged to take the twentieth part of 
their produce, inftead' of the fifth, which it at firft received. 

The mines of filver were moré common, more equal, and richer. 
Fhey even produced filver of a fingular fpecies, rarely found elfe- 
where. Towards the fea-coaft great lumps of this metal are found 
in the fands. : 

There are a great number of other mities which are infinitely 
more important, and are found'in the rocks and on the mountains. 
Several of them gave falfe hopes; fuch, in particular, was that of 
Ucuntaya, difcovered in 1713: this was only an incruftation’ of al- 
_mioft mafly filver, which at firft yielded-feveral millions, but was’ foon 
exhaufted. | a8 
_ Others which were‘ deeper have been alike deferted: their produce, 
though equal to what it was originally, was not fufficient to fupport 
the expenfe of working them, which augmented every day. ‘The’ 
mines of Quito; Cufeo' and Arequipa, have experienced that réevo- 
lution which awaits many of the reft. ) 

There are greater numbers of very rich mines which the waters 
have invaded: The difpofition of the ground, which from the fun 
mit of the Cordilleras’ goes continually fhelving to the South fea, 
muft neceffarily render thefe events more common at Peru than in 
other places. This inconvenience, which with greater care and 4kill 
might often have been prevented or diminifhed, has been in fome 
inftancés remedied. 

Jofeph Salcedo, about the year 1660, had difcovered, not far from 
the town of Puna, the mine of Laycacota: it was fo rich, that they 
often cut the filver with a chizel. Profperity had fo elevated the 
mind of the proprietor, that he permitted all the Spaniards, who 
came to feek their fortune in’ this part of the new world, to work: 
fome days on their own account, without weighing or taking any 
account of the prefents he made them. This generofity drew around 
him an infinite number of people, whofe avidity made them quarrel 
with each other, and the.love of money made them take up arms 
and fall upon one another; and their benefactor, who had neglected 
no expedient to prevent and extinguifh their fanguinary contentions, 
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was hanged as banal the author of them. Whilft he was in prifon, 
the water got poffethon of his mine. Superiftition foon- made it 
imagined, that this was a punifhment for the horrid aét-they had ° 
perpetrated againft him. This idea of Divine vengeance was revered 
for a long time; but at laft, in 1740, Diego de Bachna affociated 
with other opulent people to avert the {prings which had deluged fo 
much treafure. The labours which this difficult undertaking re- 
quired were not finifhed till 1754. “The mine. yields as much now 
as it did at firft. But mines ftill richer than this have been difco- 
vered: fuch, for example, is that of Potofi, which was found in. the 
fame country where the Incas worked that of Porco. 

An Indian, named Hualpa, wT 5445 purfuing {ome deer, i in order 
to climb certain fteep rocks laid hold of a bufh, the roots of which 
loofened from the earth, and brought to view an ingot of filver. 
The Indian had recourfe to it for his own ufe, and never failed to 
return to his treafure every time that his wants or his defires folicited 
him to it. The change that happened in his fortune was remarked 
by one of his countrymen, and he difcovered to him the fecret. 
The two friends could not keep their counfel and enjoy their good 
fortune: they quarrelled; on which the indifcreet confident difco- ; 
vered the whole to his mafter, Villaroell, a Spaniard who was fettled 
in the neighbourhood. Upon this the mine became known, and 
was worked, and a great number of them’ were found in its vicinity ; 
the principal of which are in the northern part of the mountain, 
and their direGtion is from north to fouth. The mot intelligent 
people of Pert have obferved, that this is in sles the direction of 
the richeft mines. ? 

The fame of what was paffing at Potofi foon diet abroad, and 
there was quickly built at the foot of the mountain a town, saan 
ing of fixty thoufand Indians and ten thoufand Spaniards. The 
fterility of the foil did:not prevent its being immediately peopled. 
Corn, fruit, flocks, American ftuffs, European luxuries, arrived 
there from every quarter. Induftry, which every where to!lows the © 
current of money, could not fearch for it with fo much fiuccefs as 
at its fource. It evidently appeared, that in 1738 thefe mines pro- 
duced annually near nine hundred and feventy-eight thoufand 
pounds, without reckoning the filver which was not regiftered, and 
what had been carried off by fraud. Srom that time the produce 
has been fo much diminifhed, that no more than one eighth part of 
the coin which was a fosmecly firuck is now made. 
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- At the mines of Potofi, and all the mines of South-America, the - 
Spaniards, in purifying their gold and filver, ufe mercury, with 
which they are fupplied from Guanga Velica. The common opi- 
nion is, that this mine was difcovered in 1564: the trade of mer- 
cury was then ftill free; it became an exclufive trade in 1671: at 
‘this period all the mines of mercury were fhut, and that of Guanga 
Velica alone was worked, the property of which the king referved 
to himfelf. It is not found to diminifh. This mine is dug in a pro- 
‘digioufly large mountain, fixty leagues from Lima. In its profound 
abyfs are feen ftreets, fquares, and a chapel, where the myfteries of 
religion on all feftivals are celebrated: millions of flambeaux are 
continually kept to enlighten it. 

Private people, at their own expenfe, work the mine of Guanga 
Velica. They are obliged to deliver to government, at a ftipulated 
‘price, all the mercury they extract from it. As foon as they have 
‘procured the quantity which the demands of one year require, the 
work is fufpended. Part of the mercury is fold on the fpot, and 
the reft is fent to the royal magazines throughout all Peru, from 
whence it is delivered out at the fame price it is fold in Mexico. 
This arrangement, which has occafioned many of the mines to drop, 
and prevented others from being opened, is inexcufable in the 
Spanifh fyftem: the court of Madrid, in this refpect, merits the 
fame reproaches as a miniftry in other countries would incur, that 
-would be blind enough to lay a duty on the implements of agri- 
culture. , 

The mine of Guanga Velica generally affects thofe who work in it 
with convulfions: this and the other mines, which are not lefs un- 
healthy, are all worked by the Peruvians. Thefe unfortunate vic- 
tims of an infatiable avarice are crowded all together and plunged 
naked into thefe abyffes, the greateft part of which are deep, and all 
exceffively cold. Tyranny has invented this refinement in cruelty, 
to render it impoffible for any thing to efcape its reftlefs vigilance. If 
there are any wretches who long furvive fuch barbarity, it 1s the ufe 
ef cocoa that preferves them. 

In the Cordilleras, near the city of Paz, is a mountain of re- 
~markable height, called Ilimani, which doubtlefs contains immente 
riches; for a crag of it being fome years ago fevered by a flath of 
lightning, and falling on a neighbouring mountain, fuch a quantity 
of gold was found in the fragments, that for fome time that metal 

was fold at Paz for eight picces of eight per ounce; but its fummit 
3” being 
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beitig perpetually covered with ice and {now; no mine has been 
opened in the mountain. : 

The city of La Paz is of a middling fize; and from its fituation 
among the breaches of the Cordilleras, the ground on which it 
ftands is unequal, and it is alfo furrounded by mountains. When 
the river Titieaca is iticreafed, either by the rains, or the melting of 
_ the {now on the mountains, its current forces along large maffes of 
tocks with fome grains of gold, which are found after the flood has 
fiibfided. Hence fome idea may be formed of the riches inclofed in 
the bowels of thefe mountains, a remarkable proof of which ap- 
peared in the year 1730, when an Indian, wafhing his féet in the ri- 
ver, difeovered fo large a lump of gold, that the Marquis de Cattle 
Fuerte gave twelve thoufand pieces of eight for it, and fent it as a 
prefent to the King of Spain. | 
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Cun is fituated between 25° and 45° fouth latitude, and 65° and 
85° welt longitude ; its length is one thoufand two hundred and fixty 
miles, and its greateft breadth five hundred and eighty : it is bounded 
on, the north, by Peru; on the eaft, by Paragua or La Plata; on the 
fouth, by Patagonia; and on the weft, by the Pacific ocean. It lies 
on both fides of the Andes; Chili Proper lies on the weft, and Cuyo 
or Cutie, on the eaft. The principal towns in the former are St. 
Jago and Baldivia; in the latter, St. John de Frontiera. 

The firft attempt of the Spaniards upon this country was made by 
Almagro in the*year 1538, after he and Pizaro had completed the 
conqueft of Peru. He fet out on his expedition to Chili with a confi- 
derable body of Spaniards and auxiliary Indians. For two hundred 
leagues he was well accommodated with every neceffary by the In- 
dians, who had been fubjects of the Emperors of Peru; but reaching 
the barren country of Charcos, his troops became difcontented 
through the hardfhips they fuffered, which determined Almagro to 
climb the mountains called Cordilleras, in “order to get the fooner 
into Chili ; being ignorant of the invaluable mines of Potofi, con- 
tained im the province of Charcos, where he then was. At that time | 
the Cordilleras were covered with fnow, the depth of which obliged 
him to dig his way through it. The cold made fuch an impreffion 
on his naked Indians, that it is computed no lefs than ten thoufand 
of them perifhed on thefe dreadful mountains, one hundred and fifty 
of the Spaniards fharing the fame fate, while many of the furvivors 
loft their fingers and toes through the excefs of cold. At laft, 
after encountering incredible difficulties, Almagro reached a fine, 
temperate, and fertile plain on the oppofite fide of the Cordilleras, 
where he was received with the greateft kindnefs by the natives. 
Thefe poor favages, taking the Spaniards for deputies of their god 
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Virachoca, immediately collected for them an offering of gold and 
filver, worth two hundred and ninety thou‘and ducats; and foon 
after brought a prefent to Almagro worth’ three hundred thoufand 
more. Thefe offerings only determined him to conquer the whole 
country as foon as poflible. The Indians, among whom he now was, 
had acknowledged the authority of the Peruvian Incas, or Emperors, 
and confequently gave Almagro no trouble. He therefore marched 
immediately againft thofe who had never been conquered by the Peru- 
vians, and inhabited the fouthern parts of Chili, Thefe favages 
fought with great refolution, and difputed every inch of ground ; 
but in five months time the Spaniards had made fuch progrefs, that 
they muft infallibly have reduced the whole province in a very little 
time, had not Almagro returned to Pern, in confequence of a com- 
miffion fent him from Spain. 

In 1540, Pizaro having overcome and put Almagro to death, fent 
into Chili, Baldivia or Valdivia, who had learned the rudiments of war ~ 
in Italy, and was reckoned one of the bet officers in the Spanith fervice. 
As he penetrated fouthward, however, be met with much opp: ofition 5 
the, confederated caziques frequently gave him battle, and difp| ayed 
great courage and refolution, but could not prevent him from pene- 
trating to the valley of Mafiocho, which he found incredibly. fertile and 
populous. Here he founded the city of St. Jago, and finding gold 
mines in the neighbourhood, forced the Indians to work in them, at 
_ the fame time building a cattle for the fafety and protection of his new 
colony. ‘The natives, exafperated at this flavery, immediately took 
up arms, attacked the fort, and though défeated and repulted, fet fire 
to the out works, which contained all the provifions of the Phsaievis: 
Nor were they difcouraged by this and many other defeats, but ftill 
continued to carry on the war with vigour. At laft, Valdivia having _ 
overcome them in many battles, forced the inhabitants of the vale to 
fubmit; upon which he immediately tet them to work in the mines of 
Quilotta. This indignity offered to their countrymen redoubled the 
fury of thofe who remained at liberty. Their utmoft efforts, how- 
ever, were as yet unable to flop Valdivia’s progreis, Having crofled 
the large rivers Maulig and Hata, he traveried a vatt tract of country 
and founded the city of La Conception ov the South fea coaft; he 
- erected fortreffes in feveral parts of the country, in arder to keep the | 
natives in awe, and built the city called Imperial, about forty leagues 
to the fouthward of Conception. The Spanith writers fay, that the 
neighbouring valley contained eighty thoufand inhabitants of a 
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peaceable difpofition, and who were even fo tame as to fuffer Vale 
divia to parcel out their lands among his followers, while they them- 
felyes remained in a ftate of inaétivity. About fixteen leagues to the 
eaftward of Imperial, the Spanifh general laid the foundations of the 
city of Villa Rica, fo called on account of the rich gold mines he 
found there. But his ambition and avarice had now involved him in 
difficulties from which he could never be extricated: he had extended 
his conquefts beyond what his {trength was capable of maintaining. 
The Chilefians were ftill as defirous as ever of recovering their liber- 
ties. The horfes, fire arms, and armour of the Spaniards, indeed, 
appeared dreadful to them ; but thoughts of endlefs flayery were ftill 
more fo. In the courfe of the war they had difcovered that the Spa- 
niar ds were vulnerable: and mortal men like themfelves; they 
hoped, therefore, by dint of fuperiority~in numbers, to be able to 
expel the tyrannical ufurpers, Had all the nations joined i in this refo- 
lution, the Spaniards had certainly been exterminated ; but fome of 
them were of a pacific difpofition, while others confidered fervitude 
as the greatett of all ‘poffible calamicies. Of this latt opinion were 
the Aracceans, the moft intrepid people of Chili, and who had given 
Va ldivia the greateft trouble. They all rofe to a man, and chofe 
| Capaulican, a renowned hero among them, for their leader. Val- 
divia, however, received notice of their revolt fooner than they in- 
tended he fhould, and returned with all expedition to the vale of 
Araccea ; ; but before he arrived, fourteen thowfand of the Chile- 
‘ fians were there affembled under the conduct of Capaulican ; he at- 
tacked them with his cavalry, and forced them to retreat into the 
woods, but could not obtain a complete victory, as they kept conti- 
mually: fallying out and harafling his men. Atlaft Capaulican having 
obferved, that fighting with fuch a number of undifciplined troops, 
only ferved to contribute to the defeat and confufion of the whole, dis 
vided his forces into bodies of one thoufand each. Thefe he directed 
to attack the enemy by turns, and thou gh he did not expect that a 
fingle thoufand would put them to flight, he direéted them to make as 
long a ftand as they could, when they were to be relieved and fup- 
ported by another body, and thus the Spaniards would be at laft 
wearied out and overcome. The event fully anfwered his expecta- 
tions. The Chilefians maintained a fight for feven or eight hours, 
till the Spaniards, growing faint for want of refrefhment, retir ed 
precipitately. Valdivia ordered them to poflel a pals at fome dife 
tance 
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tance from the field, to ftop the purfuit; but this defign being 
was a difcovered to the Chilefians of his page, who native of 
that country, the Spaniards were furrounded on all fides, and 
cut in pieces by the Indians. The general was taken and put to 
death; fome fay with the tortures ufually inflicted by thofe favages — 
on their prifoners ; others, that he had melted gold poured down his 

throat; but all agree, that the Indians made flutes and other inftru- 

ments of his bones, and preferved his fkull as a monument of their 

wictory, which they celebrated by an annual feftival. After this vic- 

tory, the Chilefians had another engagement with their enemies, in 
which alfo they proved victorious, defeating the Spaniards with the 

iofs of near three thoufand men; and upon this they bent their whole 

force againft the colonies, The city of Conception being abandoned 

by the Spaniards, was taken and deftroyed; but the Indians were 
forced to raife the fiege of Imperial, and their progrefs was at lait 

ftopped by Garcia de Mendoza, who defeated Capanlican, took him 
prifoner, and put him to death. No defeats, however, could dif- 
pirit the Chilefians; they continued the war for fifty years, and to‘ 
this day they remain unconquered, and give the Spamards more 
trouble than any other American nation. Their moft rreconcileable 
enemies are the inhabitants of Araccea and Tucapel, thofe to the 
- fouth of the river Bobio, or whofe country extends towards the Cor- 

dilleras. The manners of thefe people greatly refemble thofe of 
North-America, but feem to have a more warlike difpofition. It is a 

conftant rule with the Chilefians never to fue for peace. The Spa- 

niards are obliged not only to make the firft overtures, but to pur- 

chafe it by prefents. They have at laft been obliged to abandon all 

thoughts of extending their conquefts, and reduced to cover their 

frontiers by erecting forts at proper diftances, 

The Spanifh colonies in Chili are difperfed on the bole of the | 
South fea. They are parted from Peru by a defert eighty leagues in 
breadth, and bounded by the ifland of Chiloe, at the extremity next 
the ftraits of Magellan. ‘There are no fetticments on the coaft except 
thofe of Baldivia, Conception ifland, Valparaifo, and Coquimbo, or 
La Serena, which are all fea ports. In the inland country is St. 
Jago, the capital of the colony. There is no culture nor habitation 
at any diftance from thefe towns. ‘The buildings in the whole pro- 
vince are low, made of unburnt brick, and moftly thatched. This 
prattice is obferved on account of the frequent earthquakes, and is 
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properly adapted to the nature of theclimate, as to well as the indo- 
lence of the inhabitants. a 

The climate of Chili is one of the moft wholefome in the whole 
world. The vicinity of the Cordilleras gives it fuch a delightful 
temperature as could not otherwife be expected in that latitude. 
Though gold mines are found in it, their richnefs has been too much 
extolled ; their produce never exceeds two hundred and eighteen 
thoufand feven hundred and fifty pounds per ann. The foil is prodi- 
gioufly fertile. Allthe European fruits have improved in that happy 
climate. The wine would be excellent if nature were properly 
affifted by art ; and the corn harveft is reckoned a bad one when it 
does not yield a hundred fold, With all thefe advantages, Chili has 
no direct intercourfe with Spain; their trade is confined to Peru, 
Paraguay, and the favages on their frontiers. With thefe laft they 
exchange their lefs valuable commodities for oxen, horfes, and their 
own children, whom they are ready to part with for the moft trifling 
things. This province fupplies Peru with great plenty of hides, 
dried fruit, copper, falt meat, horfes, hemp, lard, wheat, and gold; 
in exchange, it receives tobacco, fugar, cocoa, earthen ware, woollen 
cloth, linen, hats, made at Quito, and every article of luxury 
brought from Europe. The fhips fent from Callao on this traflic 
were formerly bound to Conception bay, but now come to Valpa- 
raifo. The commerce between this province and Paraguay is carried 
on by land, though it is a journey of three hundred leagues, forty of 
which lie through the fnows and precibices of the Cordilleras ; but if 
it was carried on by fea, they muft cither pafs the {traits of Magellan, 
or double cape Horn, which the-Spaniards always avoid as much as 
polible. To Paraguay are dent fome woollen flufts called ponchos, 
which are ufed for cloaks: alfo wines, brandy, oil, and chiefly g gold ; 
in return they receive wax, a kind of tal llow fit to make foap, Euro- 
pean goods, and negroes. 

Chili is governed by a chief, who is piohen in all civil, political, 
and military affairs, and is alfo independent of the viceroy. The 
-datter has no authority except when a governor dies, in which 
cafe he nay appoint one in his room for a time, till Spain names 
»a fucceffor. fon fome occafion the viceroy has tmterfered in 
. the government of Chili, it was when he,has been either authorifed 
bya particular truft repofed in him by the court, or by the deference 
paid to the eminence ot his office ; or when he has been actuated by 

his 
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his own ambition to extend his authority.* In the whole province of 
Chili there are not twenty thoufand white men, and not more than 
fixty thoufand negroes, or Indians, able to bear arms. The military 
eftablifhment amounted formerly to two thoufand men; but the main- 
taining of them being found too expenfive, they were reduced to five 
hundred at the beginning of this century. 


4 
%* With refpe& to the power o the governor of Chili, it is doubtful whether the above 
is correct, as fome writers affert that he is fubordinate to the viceroy of Peru, in all mat- 
ters relating to the government, to the finances, and to war, but independent of him as 
chief adminiftrator of juflice, and prefident of the royal Audience. Eleven inferior‘officers, 


diftributed in the province, are charged, under. his orders, with the details of adminif+ 
tratjon. 
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P ARAGUAY is fituated between 12° and 34° fouth latitude; and 
50° and 75° weft longitude; its jength is one thoufand five hundred 
miles, and its breadth one thoufand. It is bounded on the north, by 
Amazonia ; on the eaft, by Brafil; on the fouth, by Patagonia; and 
on the weft, by Chili and Peru. 

It is divided into fix provinces, viz. PARAGUAY, PaR ANA, 
Guatra, Uracua, Tucuman, and Rio pe ta PLaTa. 

This country, befides an infinite number of fmall rivers, is wa- 
tered by three principal ones, the Paragua, Uragua, and Parana, 
which, united near the fea, form the famous Rio de la Plata, or Plate 
river, and which annually overflow their banks; and on their recefs, 
leave them enriched with a flime, that produces the greateft plenty 
of whatever is committed to it.* 

This vait tract is far from being wholly fubdued or planted by the 
Spaniards. There are many parts in a great degree unknown to them, or | 


The grand river La Plata deferves a particular defcription. A Modenefe Jefuit, 
by the name of P, Cattanco, who {failed up this river, fpeaks in the following language 
concerning it: ‘¢ While I refided in Europe, and read in books of hiftory or geography 
that the river de la Plata was ane hundred and fifty miles in breadth, I confidered it as an 
exaggeration, becaufe in this hemifphere we have no example of fuch vaft rivers. When I 
approached its mouth, Thad the moft vehement defire to afcertain the breadth with my 
own eyes, andI have found the matter to be exactly as it was reprefented. This I de~ 
duce particularly from one circumftance: when we took our departure from Monte 
Viedo, a fort fituated more than one hundred miles from the mouth of the river, and where 
its breadth is confiderably diminifhed, we failed a complete day before we difcovered the 
land on the appolite fide of the river; and when we were in the middle of the chan- 
nel, we could not difcover land on either fide, and faw nothing but the fky and waters 
as if we had been in forme great ocean. Indeed, we fhould have taken it to be fea, if 
the frefh water of the river, which was turbid like the Po, had not fatisfied us that it was 


a river.” 
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t» any other people in Europe. The principal province of which we 
have any knowledge, is that which is called Rio de la Plata, towards 
the mouth of the above-mentioned rivers. This province, with all the 
adjacent parts; is one continued plain for feveral hundred miles, ex- 
tremely fertile, and produces cotton in great quantities ; tobacco, | 
and the valuable herb called paraguay, with a variety of fruits, and 
the prodigious rich paftures, in which are bred fuch herds of cattle, ’ 
that it is faid the hides of the beafts are all that is properly bought, the 
carcafe being in a manner given into the bargain. A horle fome 
time ago might be bought for a dollar, and the ufual price of a bul- 
lock, chofen out of a herd of two or three hundred; was only four 
rials. Butcontrary to the general nature of America, this country 
is deftitute of woods. ‘The air is remarkable fweet and ferene, and 
the waters of La Plata are equally pure and wholefome. 

The Spaniards firft difcovered this country by failing up the river 
La Plata in 1515, and founded the town of Buenos Ayres, fo called 
on account ef the excellence of the air, on the fouth fide of the river, 

fifty leagues within its mouth, where it is feven leagues broad. This 
is one of the moft confiderable towns in South-America, the capital 
of this country, and the only place of traffic to the fouth of Brazil. 

Here we meet with the merchants of Europe and Peru, but no regu-. 
Jar fleet comes hither as to the other parts of South-America; two, 
orat moft three regifter fhips make the whole of their regular inter- 
courfe with Europe; their returns are very valuable, contfifting 
chiefly of the gold and filver of Chili and Peru, fugar and hides. 
Thofe who have carried on a contraband trade to this city, have 
found it more advantageous than any other. The benefit of this con- 
traband is now wholly in the hands of the Portuguefe, who keep 
magazines for that purpofe in fuch parts of Brafil as lie near this 
country. 

Buenos Ayres is regularly built, its ftreets are wide, the houfes are 
extremely low, and each of them is accommodated with a garden. 
The public and private buildings which, fixty years ago, were all 
made of earth, are of more folid and commodious conftruction, 
fince 'the natives have learned the art of making brick and lime. 
The number of inhabitants is about thirty thovfand. One fide of 
the town is defended by a fortrefs with a garrifon of fix or feven 
hundred men; the fhips get to it by failing up a river that wants 
depth, is full of iflands, foals, and rocks, and where ftorms. are 
more frequent and more dreadful than on the ocean. It is neceflary to 
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anchor every night on the {pot where they come to, and on the moff. 
moderate days a pilot muft go to found the way for the fhip ; after 
having furmounted thefe difficulties, the fhips are obliged, at the 
diftance of three leagues from the town, to put their goods on board 
fome light veffel, and to goto refit, and to wait for their cargoes at 
Jncunado de Barragan, fituated feven or eight leagues below. 

Paragua fends annually into the kingdom of Peru as many as one 
thoufand five hundred, or two thoufand mules. They travel over 
dreary “deferts for the diftance of eight or nine hundred leagues. 
What is not man capal¥le of doing, when neceflity, refolution, and 
avarice are united? neither deep and miry fwamps, nor fummits of 
lofty mountains covered with eternal fnow, can bar his progrefs. The 
province of Tucuman furnifhes annually, fixteen or eighteen thou- 
fand oxen, and four or five thoufand horfes, brought forth and reared 
upon its own territory. Paragua fends feveral articles of commerce 
to Spain, but they are all brought from neighbouring diftricts. 
The only article it furnifhes from its own territory is hides, all thefe 
are fent.to Europe from Buenos Ayres. 


We cannot quit this country without mentioning that extraordinary 


fpecies of commonwealth which the Jefuits erected in the interior 
parts, and concerning which thefe crafty priefts have endeavoured to 
keep ftrangers in the dark. 

About the middle of the laft century, thofe fathers reprefented to the 
court of Spain, that the want of fuccefs in their miffions was owing to 
the fcandal which the immorality of the Spaniards never failed to give, 
and to the hatred which their infolent behaviour caufed in the In, 
dians. They infinuated, that were it not for thofe obftacles, the 
empire of the gofpel might, by their labours, have been extended 
into the moft unknown parts of America ; and that ell thofe coun- 
tries might be fubdued to his Catholic majefty’s obedience, without 
expenfe, and without force. This remonftrance met with fuccefs, 
the {phere of their labours was marked out, and the governors of 
the adjacent provinces had orders not to interfere, nor to fuffer any 
_ Spaniards to enter into this pale, without licences from. the fathers ; 
they, on their part, agreed to pay a certain capitation tax, in pro- 
portion to their flock, and to fend a certain number to the king’s 
works whenever they fhall be demanded, and the miffions fhould be- 
come populous enough to fupply them. 
~ On thefe terms thefe Jefuits gladly entered upon the feene of ac- 
tion, and opened their {piritual campaign, They began byigathering 
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together about fifty wandering families, whom they perfuaded to 
fettle, and they united them into a little townfhip. This was the 
flight foundation upon which they built a fuperftruéture which 
amazed the world, and added much to their power, at the fame time 
that it occafioned much envy againft their fociety. For when they 
had made this beginning, they laboured with fuch indefatigable pains, 
and fuch matfterly policy, that by degrees they mollified the minds of 
the moft favage nations, fixed the moft rambling, and fubdued thofe 
to their government who had long difdained to fubmit to the arms of 
the Spaniards and Portuguefe. They prevailed upon thoufands of 
various difperfed tribes to embrace their religion, and thefe foon in- 
duced others to follow their example, magnifying the peace and tran- 
quillity they enjoyed under the direGtion of the Fathers. 

Our limits do not permit us to trace with precifion all the fteps 
which were taken in the accomplifhment of fo extraordinary a conqueft 
over the bodies and minds of men. The Jefuits left nothing undone 
that could confirm their fubjeGion, or that could incfeafe their num- 
ber ; and it is faid that above three hundred and forty thoufand fa- 
miles lived in obedience, and expreffed an awe, bordering upon ado- 
ration, yet. procured without any violence or conftraint ; that the In- 
dians were inftructed m the military art, and could raife fixty thou- 
fand men well armed; that they lived in towns, were regularly 
clad, laboured in agriculture, exercifed manufactures, fome even 
 afpired to the elegant arts, and that nothing could equal their fub- 
miffion to authority, except their contentment under it. Some wri- 
ters have treated the character of thefe Jefuits with great feverity, 
accufing them of ambition, pride, and of carrying their authority to 
fuch an fuccefs, as to caufe not only perfons of both fexes, but even 
the magiftrates, who were always chofen from among the Indians, te 
be corrected before them with ftripes, and by fuffering perfons 
of the higheft diftinGtion, within their jurifdi€tions, to kifs the hem 
of their garments as the greateft honour. The priefts themfelves 
pofieffed large property, all manufactures were theirs, the natural 
produce of the country was brought to them, and the treafures an- 
nually remitted to the fuperior of the order, feemed to evince that 
zeal for religion was not the only motive for forming thefe miffions, 
The Fathers would not permit any of the inhabitants of Peru, whe- 
ther Spaniards, Meftizos, or even Indians, to come within their mif- 
fions inParaguay. In the year 1757, when part of this territory was 
geded by Spain to the crown of Portugal in exchange for Saint Sacra 
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ment, to make the Uragua the boundary of their poffeflions, the 
Jefuits refufed to comply with this divifion, or to fuffer themfelves to 
be transferred from one hand to another, like cattle, without their 
own confent. We were informed by the Spanifh Gazette, that the 
Indians aétually took up arms ; but notwithftanding the exactnefs of 
their difcipline, they were eafily, and with confiderable flaughter, 
defeated shi the European troops who were fent to quell them; and 
in 1767, the Jefuits were removed from America, by royal authority, 
and aheis late fubjects were put upon the fame footing with the reff 
of the inhabitants of the country. 


ea 


WITH refpeé to the iflands belonging to the Spanifh monarchy in 
this part of the globe, we fhall notice them in another place ; but in 
order to afford a more particular view of the Spanifh intereft in her 
South-American colonies, as well as of the policy purfued by her with 
refpect to them, we fhall offer a few additional general remarks on 
the government, ecclefiaftical eftablifiment, and fyftem of trade car- 
ried on with them. 
| Notwithftanding ‘the rapid depopulation of America, a very con- 
fiderable number of the native race ftill remains both in Mexico and 
Peru, efpecially in thofe parts which were not expofed to the firft 
fury of the Spanifh arms, or defolated by the firft efforts of their in; 
duftry, {till more ruinous. In Guatimala, Chiapa, Nicaragua, and 
the other provinces of the Mexican empire, which itretch along the 
South fea, the race of Indians is ftill numerous; their fettle, 
ments in fome places are fo populous, as to merit the name of cities. 
In the three audiences into which New-Spain is divided, there are, 
as we have before mentioned, at leaft two millions of Indians ; a piti- 
ful remnant, indeed, of its ancient population, but fuch as fill 
forms a body of people fuperior in number to that of all the other in- 
habitants of this extenfive country. In Peru feveral diftricts, par- 
ticularly in the kingdom of Quito, are occupied almoft entirely by 
Indians. In other provinces they are mingled with the Spaniards, 
and in many of their fettlemgnts are almoft the only perfons who 
pe actife the mechanic ar t3y and fill moft of the inferior ftations in fo- 
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eiety. As the inhabitants both of Mexico and Peru were accuftomed 
to a fixed refidence, and to acertain degree of regular induftry, lefs 
violence was requifite in bringing them to fome conformity with 
the European modes of civil life. But wherever the Spaniards fettled 
among the favage tribes of America, their attempts to incorporate with 
them have been always fruitlefs, and often fatal to the natives. Im- 
patient of reftraint, and difdaining labour as a mark of fervility, they 
either abandoned their original feats, and fought for independence 
in mountains and forefts inacceffible to their oppreffors, or perifhed 
when reduced to a ftate repugnant to their ancient ideas and habits. 
in the diftriéts adjacent to Carthagena, to Panama, and to Buenos 
Ayres, the defolation is more general than even in thofe parts of 
Mexico and Peru, of which the Spaniards have taken moft full pofs 
feffion. 

But the eftablifhments of the Spaniards in the new world, though 
fatal to its ancient inhabitants, were made at a period when that mo- 
narchy was capable of forming them to the beft advantage. Bythe union 
of all its petty kingdoms, Spain was become a powerful ftate, equal to fo 
great an undertaking. Its monarchs having extended their preroga- 
tives far beyond the limits which once circumf{cribed the regal power 
- in every kingdom of Europe, were hardly fubject to controul, either 
in concerting or in executing their meafures. 

Such was the power of the Spanifh monarchs, when they were 
called to deliberate concerning the mode of eftablifhing their domis 
nion over the moft remote provinces which had ever been fubjected 
to any European ftate. In this deliberation they felt themfelves 
under no cenfiitutional reftraint, and that as independent matters 
of their own refolyes, they might iffue the edicts requifite for mo- 
deiling the government of the new colonies, by a mere act of preros 
gative. 
This early interpofition of the Spanifh crown in order to regulate 
the policy and trade of its colonies, is a peculiarity which diftin. 
guifhes their progrefs from that of the colonies of any other Euro- 
pean nation. When the Portuguefe, the Englifh, and French, took 
poffeffion of the regions in America, the advantages which thefe pro- 
mifed to ’yield were fo remote and uncertain, that their colonies were 
fuffered to ftruggle through a hard infancy, almoft without guidance 
er protection from the parent ftate. But gold and filver, the firft pro- 
ductions of the Spanifh fettlements in the new world, were more al- 
luring, and immediately attraéted the attention of their monarchs. 
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Though they had contributed little to the difcovery, and almoft no» 
thing to the conqueft of the new world, they inftantly affumed the 
function of its legiflators, and having acquired a fpecies of dominion 
formerly unknown, they formed a plan for exercifing it, to which 
nothing fimilar occurs in the hiftory of human affairs. 

The fundamental maxim of Spanifh jurifprudence with refpect to 
America, is to confider what has been acquired there as vefted in the 
crown, rather than in the ftate. By the bull of Alexander VI. on 
which, as its great charter, Spain founded its right, all the regions 
that had been, or fhould be difcovered, were beftowed as a free gift 
upon Ferdinand andIfabella. They and their fucceffors were uniformly 
held to be the univerfal proprietors of the vaft territories which the 
arms of their fubjeéts conquered in the new world. From them all 
grants of land there flowed, and to them they finally returned.. The 
leaders who conducted the various expeditions, the governors whe 
prefided over the different colonies, the officers of juftice, and the 
minifters of religion, were all appointed by their authority, and re- 
moveable at their pleafure. The people who compofed infant fet- 
tlements were entitled to no privileges independent of the fovereign, 
or that ferved as a barrier againft the power of thecrown, It is true, 
that when towns were built, and formed into bodies corporate, the 
citizens were permitted to elect their own magiftrates, who governed 
them by Jaws which the community enacted. Even in the moft def- 
potic ftates, this feeble fpark of liberty is not extinguifhed; but in 
the cities of Spanifh America, this jurifdiction is merely municipal, 
and is confined to the regulation of their own. interior commerce and 
police. In whatever relates to public government, and the general 
intereft, the will of the fovereign is law; no political power originates 
from the people ; all centers in the crown, and in the officers of its 
homination. 

When the conquefts of the Spaniards in America were completed, 
their monarchs, in forming the plan of internal policy for their new 
dominions, divided them into two immenfe governments, one fub- 
je& to the viceroy of New-Spain, the other to the viceroy of Peru; 
the jurifdiction of the former extended over all the provinces belong: 
ing to’ Spain in the. northern divifion of the American continent ; 
under that of the latter,. was comprehended whatever fhe poffeffed in 
South-America, This arrangement, which, from the beginning, 
was attended with many inconveniencies, became intolerable when 
the remote provinces of each vice-royalty began to improve in induftry 
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and population. As a remedy for thofe evils, a third vice-royalty has 
been eftablifhed in the prefent century at Santa Fé de Bogota, the 
capital of the new kingdom of Granada, the juriidiCtion of which 
extends over the whole kingdom of Tierra Firmé and the province 
of Quito. Thofe viceroys not only reprefent the perfon of their 
fovereign, but poffefs his regal prerogatives within the precinés of 
their own governments, in their utmoft extent. Like him, they ex- 
ercife fupreme authority in every department of government, civil, 
military and criminal. They have the fole right of nominating the 
perfons who hold many offices of the higheft importance, and the 
occafional privilege of fupplying thofe which, when they become 
vacant by death, are in the royal gift, until the fucceffor appointed 
by the king fhall arrive. The external pomp of their government is 
fuited to its real dignity and power. ‘Their courts are formed upon 
the model of that at Madrid, with horfe and foot guards, a houfhold 
regularly eftablithed, numerous attendants, and enfigns of command, 
difplaying fuch magnificence as hardly retains the appearance of de- 
lecated authority. 

But as the viceroys cannot difcharge in perfon the functions of a 
fupreme magiftrate in every part of their extenfive jurifdiction, they 
are aided'in their government by officers and tribunals fimilar to 
thofe in Spain. The conduct of civil affairs in the various provinces 
and diftri€ts, into which the Spanifh dominions in America are di-. 
vided, is committed to magiftrates of various orders and denomina- 
tions ; fome appointed by the king, others by the viceroy, but all 
fubject to the command of the latter, and amenable to his jurif- 
difion. The adminiftration of juftice is vefted in tribunals, known 
_ by the name of Audiences, and formed upon the model of the court 
of chancery in Spain. Thefe are eleven in number, and difpentfe 
juftice to as many diftricts, into which the Spanifh dominions ia 
America are divided. The number of judges in the court of Au- 
dience is various, according to the extent and importance of their ju- 
rifdi@tion. The ftation is no lefs honourable than lucrative. Both 
civil and criminal caufes come under their cognizance, and for each 
peculiar judges are fet apart. ‘The Spanith viceroys have often at- 
tempted to intrude themfelves into the feat of juftice, and with an 
ambition which their diftance frori the controul’of a fuperior ren- 
dered bold, have afpired at a power which even their mafter does not 
venture to afflume. In order to check an ufurpation which muft have 
annihilated juftice and fecurity in the Spanifh colonies, by fubjeing 
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the livesiand property of all to the will of a fingle man, the viceroy& 
have been prohibited, in the moft explicit terms, by repeated laws, 
from interfering in the judicial proceedings of the courts of Audience, 
or from delivering an opinion, or giving a voice with refpeét to any 
point litigated before them. In fome particular cafes, in which any 
queftion of civil right is involved; even the political regulations of 
the viceroy may be brought under the review of the court of Audi- 
ence, which, in thofe inftances; may be deemed an intermediate 
power placed between him and the people, as a conftitutional barrier 
to circumfcribe his jurifdiétions But as legal reftraints on a perfon 
who reprefents the fovereign, and is clothed with his authority, are 
little fuited to the genius of Spanifh policy, the hefitation and re- 
ferve with which it confers this power on the courts of Audience are 
remarkable. T hey may advife, they may remonftrate; but, in the 
event of a direct collifion between their opinion and the will of the 
viceroy, what he determines muft be carried into execution; and 
nothing remains for them but to lay the matter before the king and 
the council of the Indies. Upon the death of a viceroy; without 
any provifion of a fucceffor by the king, the fupreme power is vefted 
in the court of Audience refident in the capital of the vice-royaltys 
and the fenior judge, aflifted by his brethren, exercifes all the 
functions of the viceroy while the office continues vacant. In mat- 
ters which come under the cognizance of the Audiences, in the 
courfe of their ordinary jurifdiction, as courts of juftice, their fen- 
tences are final in every litigation concerning property of lefs value 
than fix thoufand pefos; but when the fubject in difpute exceeds 
that fum, their decifions are fubject to review, and may be carried 
by appeal before the royal council of the Indies. 

In this council; one of the moft confiderable in the monarchy for 
dignity and, power, is vefted the fupreme government of all the 
Spanifh dominions in America. It was firft eftablifhed by Ferdinand, 
in the year 1511, and brought into a more perfect form by Charles V. 
in the year 1524. Its jurifdiction extends to every department, ec- 
clefiaftical, civil, military and commercial. All laws and ordinances 
relative to the government and police of the colonies originate there, 
and muft be approved of by two-thirds of the members, before 
they are iffued in the name of the king. All the offices, of which 
the nomination is referved to the crown, are conferred in this couns 
cil. To it each perfon employed in America, from the viceroy down- 
wards, is accountable; it reviews their conduct, rewards their fer- 
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vices, and inflicts the punifhments due to their malverfations: before’ 
it, is laid all the intelligence, either public or fecret, received 
from America, and every {cheme of improving the adminiftration,. 
the police,-or the commerce of the colonies, is {ubmitted to its con- 
fideration. From the firft inftitution of the council of the Indies, it 
kas been the conftant object of the catholic monarchs to maintain its 
authority, and to make fuch additions from time to time, both to 
its power and its fplendor, as might render it formidable to all their 
fubjects in the new world. Whatever degree of public order and 
virtue ftill remains in that country, where fo many circumftances 
con{pire to relax the former, and to corrupt the latter, may be al-f 
cribed.in a great meafure to the wife regulations and vigilant infpection, 
of this refpeCtable tribunal. 

As the king is fuppofed to be always prefent in his council of the 
Indies, its meetings are held in the place where he refides. Another 
tribunal has been inftituted, in order to regulate fuch commercial 
affairs as required the immediate and perfonal infpection of thofe 
appointed to fuperintend them: this is called Cafa de la Contrata~ 
cion,,or the houfe of trade, and was eftablifhed in Seville, the port 
to which commerce with the new world was confined, as early as 
the year 1sor. It may. be confidered. both as a board of trade and 
as a court of judicature: in the former capacity, it takes cognizance 
of whatever relates to the iatercourfe of Spain with America ; it re- 
gulates what commodities fhould be exported thither, and has the 
mfpection of fuch as are received in return: it decides concerning 
the departure of the fleets for the Weft-Indies, the freight and bur- 
den of the fhips, their equipment and deftination : in the latter ca 
pacity it judges with refpect to every queftion, civil, commercial, or 
criminal, arifing in confequence of the tranfactions of Spain with 
America; and in both thefe departments, its decifions are exempted 
from the review of any court but that of the council of the Indies. 
Such is the great outline of that fyftem of government which Spain 
has eftabliflied in her American colonies. ‘To enumerate the various 
fubordinate boards and officers employed in the adminiftration of 
juttice, in collecting the public revenue, and in regulating the interior 
police of the country; to defcribe their diferent functions, and to 
inquire into the mode and effect of their operations, would prove a 
detail no lefs intricate than minute, and uninterefting. 

The firft obje& of the Spanifh monarchs was to fecure the pro- 
auctions of the colonies to the parent flate, by an abfolute prohibi- 
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tion of any intercourfe with foreign nations. ‘They took poffeffion 
of America by right of conqueft, and, confcious not only of the 
feeblenefs of their infant fettlements, but aware of the difficulty in 
eftablifhing their dominion over regions fo extenfive, or in retaining 
fo many reluctant nations under the yoke, they dreaded the intrufion 
of f{trangers ; they even fhunned their infpection, and endeavoured to 
keep them at a diftance from their coafts. This fpiritof jealoufy and 
exclufion, which at firft was natural, and perhaps neceffary, augmented 
as their poffeffions in America extended, and the value of them came 
to be more fully underftood: in confequence of it, a fyftem of co- 
lonizing was introduced, to which there had hitherto been nothing 
fimilar among mankind. In their American fettlements, the Spanifh 
monarchs took what was peculiar to each, and ftudied to unite them. 
By fending colonies to regions fo remote, by eftablifhing in each a 
form of interior policy and adminiftration, under diftin& governors, 
and with peculiar laws, they disjoined them from the mother coun- 
try. By retaining in their own hands the rights of legiflation, as 
well as that of impofing taxes, together with the power of nominating 
the perfons who filled every department of executive government, 
civil or military, they fecured their dependence upon the parent 
ftate. Happily for Spain, the fituation of her colonies was fuch, as 
fendered it poflible to reduce this new idea into practice. Almoft 
all the countries which fhe had difcovered and occupied lay within 
the tropics. The produétions of that large portion of the globe are 
different from thofe of Europe, even in its moft fouthern provinces. 
The qualities of the climate and of the foil naturally turn the in- 
duftry of fuch as fettle there into new channels. _When the Spaniards 
firft took poffefion of their dominions in America, the precious metals . 
which they yielded were the only object that attracted their attention. 
Even when their efforts began to take a better direction, they em- 
ployed themfelves almoft wholly in rearing fuch peculiar productions 
of the climate, as, from their rarity or value, were of chief demand 
in the mother country. Allured by vaft profpects of immediate 
wealth, they difdained to wafte their induftry on what was lefs lucra- 
tive, but of fuperior moment. In order to render it impofiible to 
corre& this error, and to prevent them from making any efforts in 
induftry which might interfere with thofe of the mother country, 
the eftablifhment of feveral fpecies of manufactures, and even the 
culture of the vine, or olive, are prohibited in the Spanifh colonies, 
under feyere penalties. They muft truft entirely to the mother 
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country for the objects of primary neceflity. Their clothes, their 
furniture, their inftruments of labour, their luxuries, and even a 
confiderable part of the provifions which they confume, were ime 
ported from Spain. During a great part of the fixteenth century, 
Spain, poffefling an extenfive commerce and flourifhing manufac- 
tures, could fupply with eafe the growing demands of her colonies 
frem her own ftores, The produce of their mines and plantations 
was given in exchange for thefe: but all that the colonies received, as 
well as all that they gave, was conveyed in Spanifh bottoms; no 
vetlel belonging to the colonies was ever permitted to carry the com- 
modities of America to Europe: even the commercial intercourfe of 
one colony with another was either abfolutely prohibited, or limited 
by many jealous reftrictions. All that America yields flows into the 
ports of Spain; all that it confumes mutt iffue from them. No fo- 
reigner can enter its colonies without exprefs permiffion ; no veffel 
of any foreign nation is received into their harbours ; and the pains 
of death, with confifcation of moveables, are denounced againft 
every inhabitant who prefumes to trade with them. Thus the colonies 
are kept in a ftate of perpetual pupillage; .and by the introduction 
of this commercial dependence, a refinement in policy, of which 
_ Spain fet the. firft example to the European nations, the fupremacy 
of the parent ftate hath been maintained over remote colonies during 
more than two centuries and a half. : 

Such are the maxims to which the Spanifh monarchs feem to 
have attended in forming their new fettlements in America: but they 
could not plant with the fame rapidity that they had deftroyed ; and, 
from many concurring caufes, their progrefs has been extremely 
flow in filling up the immenfe void which their devaftation had oc« 
cafioned. Migration and population has been fo much damped, that 
fixty years after the difcovery of the new world, the number of 
_ ‘Spaniards, in all its provinces, is computed not to have exceeded 
fitteen thoufand. : 

The mode in which property was diftributed in the Spanith colonies, 
and the regulations eftablithed with refpect to the tranfmiffion of it, 
whether by defcent or by fale, were extremely unfavourable to po- 
pulation. In order to promote a rapid increafe of people in any 
new fettlement, property in land ought to be divided into {mall 
fhares, and the alienation of it fliould be rendered extremely ealy. 
But the rapacioufnefs of the Spanifh conquerors of the new world 
paid no regard to this fundamental maxim of policy ; and, as they 
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‘poffeffed power, which enabled them to gratify the utmoft extravae 
gance of their wifhes, many feized diftriéts of great extent, and held 
them as excomiendas. By degrees they obtained the privilege of 
converting a part of thefe into mayorafgos, a fpecies of fief, intro- 
duced into the Spanifh fyftem of feudal jurifprudence, which can 
neither be divided nor alienated. Thus a great portion of landed 
property, under this rigid form of entail, is withheld from cireula- 
tion, and defcends from father to fon unimproved, and of little va- 
lue either to the proprietor or to the community. 

To this we may add, that the fupport of the enormous and ex- 
penfive fabric of their ecclefiaftical eftablifhment has been a burden 
on the Spanifh colonies, which has retarded the progrefs of popula- 
tion and induftry. The payment of tythes is a heavy’ tax on in- 
duftry; and if the exaction of them be not regulated and circum- 
{cribed by the wifdom of the civil magiftrate, it becomes intolerable 
and ruinous: but, inftead of any reftraint on the claims of ecclefi- 
aftics, the inconfiderate zeal of the Spanith legiflators admitted them 
into America in their full extent, and at once impofed on their in- 
fant colonies a burden which is in no flight degree oppreffive to fo- 
ciety, even in its moft improved ftate. 

By the famous regulations of Charles V. in 1542, the high pre- 
tenfions of the conquerors of the new world, who confidered its 
inhabitants as flaves, to whofe fervice they had acquired a full right 
of property, were finally abrogated. From that period the Indians 
have been reputed freemen, and entitled to the privileges of /ubjedts. 
When admitted into this rank, it was deemed juff, that they fhould 
contribute towards the fupport and improvement of the fociety 
which had adopted them as members. . But as no confiderable benefit 
could be expected from the voluntary efforts of men unacquainted 
with regular induftry, and averfe: to labour, the court of Spain 
found it neceffary to fix and fecure, by proper regulations, what it 
thoughi reafonable to exact from them.’ With this view, an annual 
tax was impofed upon every male from the age of eighteen to fifty; 
and at the fame time, the nature as well as the extent of the fervices 
which they might be required to perform were afcertained with pre- 
cifion. This tribute varies in different provinces; but if we take 
that paid in New-Spain as a medium, its annual amount is nearly 
four fhillings a head. Every Indian is either an immediate vaffal of 
the crown, or depends upon fome fubject to whom the diftriG in 
which he refides has been granted for a limited time, under the de- 
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nomination of an excomienda. In the former cafe, about three-fourths 
of the tax is paid into the royal treafury; in the latter, the fame 
proportion of it belongs to the holder of the grant. 

The benefit arifing from the fervices of the Indians accrues ee 
to the crown, or to the holder of the encomienda, according to the 
fame rule obferved in the payment of tribute: thofe fervices, how- 
ever, which can now be legally exacted, are very different from the 
tafks originally impofed upon the Indians. ‘The nature of the work 
which they muft perform is defined, and a recompence is granted for 
their labour. The ftated fervices demanded of the Indians may be 
divided into two branches: they are either employed in works of 
primary necefiity, without which fociety cannot fubfift comfortably, 
er are compelled to labour in the mines, from which the Spanifh 


. €olonies derive their chief value and importance. In confequence of 


the former, they are obliged to affift in the culture of maize and 
other grain of necefiary confumption ; in tending cattle; in erecting 
edifices of public utility; in building bridges, and in forming high 
roads ; but they cannot be conftrained to labour in raifing vines, 
olives and fugar-canes, or any fpecies of cultivation, which has for 
its object the gratification of luxury or commercial profit. In con- 
_ fequence of the latter, the Indians are compelled to undertake the 


more unpleafant taik, of extracting ore from the bowels of the earth, 


and of refining it by fucceflive proceffes, no lefs unwholefome than 
_eperofe. | 

The mode of exacting both thefe fervices is the fame. The In- 
dians are called out fucceflively in divifions, termed Mitas, and no 
perfon can be compelled to go but in his turn. In Peru, the Aumber 
called out muft not exceed the feventh part of the inhabitants in any 
diftrict. In New-Spain, where the Indians are more numerous, it is 
fixed at four in thé hundred. During what time the labour of fuch 
Indians as are employed in agriculture continues, we have not been 
able to learn: but in Peru, each mita, or divifion, deftined for the 
mines, remains there fix months; and while engaged in this fer- 
vice, a labourer never receives lefs than two fhillings a day, and often 
earns more than double that fum. No Indian, refiding at a greater 
diftance than thirty miles from amine, is included in the mita, or 
divifion employed in working it; nor are the inhabitants of the 
low country compelled to remove from that warm climate to the 
cold elevated regions where minerals abound. 
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The Indians who live in the principal towns are entirely fubje&t to 
the Spanifh laws and magiftrates, but in their own villages they are 
governed by caziques, fome of whom are the defcendants of their 
ancient lords, others are named by the Spanifh viceroys. ‘Thefe re- 
gulate the petty ailairs of the people under them, according to max- 
ims tranfmitted to them by tradition from their anceftors. A certain 
portion of the referved fourth of the annual tribute is deftined for 
the falary of the caziques and protectors ; another is applied to the 
maintenance of the clergy employed in the inftruction of the Indians. 
Another part feems to be appropriated for the ufe of the Indians 
themfelves, and is applied for the payment of their tribute in years 
of famine, or when a particular diftrict is affected by any extraordi- 
nary local calamity. Befides this, provifion is made by various laws, 
that hofpitals fhall be founded in every new fettlement for the re-. 
ception of Indians. Such hofpitals have accordingly been erected, 
both for the indigent and infirm, in Lima, in Cuzco, and in Mexico, 
where the Indians, on the whole, may be faid to be treated with 
tendernefs and humanity. Such are the leading principles in the 
jurifprudence and policy by which the Indians are now governed in 
the provinces belonging to Spain. 

Together with the form of civil government in the Spanifh colo- 
nies, the peculiarities in their ecclefiaitical conftitution merit confide- 
ration. Notwithftanding the fuperftitious veneration with which the 
Spaniards are devoted to the holy fee, the vigilant and jealous policy 
of Ferdinand early prompted him to take precautions againft the in- 
‘troduction of the papal dominion into America. With this view, he 
folicited Alexander VI. for a grant to the crown of the tythes in all 
the newly-difcovered countries, which he obtained on condition of his 
making provifion for the religious inftruction of the natives. Soon 
after Julius II. conferred on him, and his fucceffors, the right of pa- 
tronage, and the abfolute difpofal of all ecclefiaftical benefices there. 
In confequence of thofe grants, the Spanifh monarchs have become 
in effect the heads of the American church: in them the adminif- 
tration of its revenues is vefted, and their nomination of perfons to 
fupply vacant benefices is inftantly confirmed by the pope. Thus, 
m all Spanith America, authority of every fpecies centers in the 
crown: there no collifion is known between {piritual and temporal 
jurifdiction ; the king is the only fuperior, his name alone is heard of, 
and no dependence upon any foreign power has been introduced. 
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The hierarchy is eftablifhed in the fame form as in Spain, with 
its full train of archbifhops, bifhops, deans and other dignitaries. 
The inferior clergy are divided into three claffes, under the deno~ 
mination of curas, dogtrineros and miffioneros. The firft are parifl, 
_ priefts in thofe parts of the country where the Spaniards have fettled 5 
the fecond have the charge of fuch diftricts as are inhabited by In- 
dians fubjeéted to the Spanifh government, and living under its pros 
tection; the third are employed in inftructing and converting thofe 
fiercer tribes which difdain fubmiilion to the Spanifl yoke, and live 
in remote or inaceeflible regions, to which the Spanifh arms have not 
penetrated. So aumerous are the ecclefiaftics of all thofe various 
orders, and fuch the profufe hberality with which many of them are 
endowed, that the revenues of the church in America are immentfe. 

In viewing the ftate of colonies, where not only the number but 
influence of ecclefiaflics is fo great, the character of this powerful 
body is an object that merits particular attention. A confiderable 
part of the fecular clergy in Mexico and Peru are natives of Spain. 
As perfons long accuftomed, by their education, to the retirement 
and indolence of academic life are more incapable of active enter- 
prife, and lefs difpofed to firike into new paths, than any order of 
“men, the ecclefiaftical adventurers by whom the American church is 
recruited, are commonly fuch as, from merit or: rank in life, 
have little profpect of fuccefs in their own country. Accordingly, 
the fecular priefts in the new world are ftill lefs diftinguifhed than 
their brethren in Spain for literary accomplifhments of any fpecies ; 
and though, by the ample provifion: which has been made for the 
American church, many of its members enjoy the eafe and inde- 
pendence which are favourable to the cultivation of {cience, the 
body of fecular clergy has hardly, during two centuries and a half, 
produced one author whofe works convey fuch ufeful information, 

or poffefs fuch a° degree. of merit; as to be ranked among thofe 
which attract the attention of enlightened nations. But the greateft 
part of the ecclefiaftics in the Spanifh fettlements are regulars. The 
firft attempt to inftrué& and convert the Americans was made by 
monks, and, as foon as the conqueft of any provinee was completed, 
and its ecclefiaftical eftablifhment began to aflume fome form, the 
popes permitted the miffionaries of the four mendicant orders, as a 
reward for their fervices, to accept of parochial charges in America, 
to perform all fpiritual functions, and to receive the tythes and other 
emoluments of the benefice, without depending on the jurifdiction 


of 
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of the bifhop of the diocefe, or being fubje& to his cenfures. In 
confequence of this, a new career of ufefulnefs, as well as new ob 
yects of ambition, prefented themfelves. Whenever a call is made 
for a frefh fupply of miffionaries, men of the moft ardent and 
afpiring minds, impatient under the reftraint of a cloifter, weary 
of its infipid uniformity, and fatigued with the irkfome repetition 
of its frivolous functions, offer their fervice with eagernefs, and re- 
pair to the new world in queft of liberty and diftinétion: nor do 
they purfue diftinction without fuccefs ; the higheft ecclefiaftical ho-: 
nours, as well as the moft lucrative preferments in Mexico and 
Peru, are often in the hands of regulars; and it is chiefly to the mo- 
naftic. orders that the Americans are indebted for any portion of 
fcience that is cultivated among them. They are almoft the only 
Spanifl ecclefiaftics from whom we have received any accounts, either 

of the civil or natural hiftory of the various provinces in America. 
From this brief furvey, fome idea may be formed of the interior 
flate of the Spanifh colonies. The fyftem of commercial intercourfe 
between them comes next in order to be explained. Ifthe dominions 
of Spain in the new world had been of fuch moderate extent, as 
bore a due proportion to the parent flate, the progrefs of her colo- 
“nizing might have been attended with the fame benefit as that of 
other nations: but when, in lefs than half acentury, her inconfi- 
derate rapacity had feized on countries larger than all Europe, her 
inability to fill fuch vaft regions with a number of inhabitants fuffici- 
ent for the cultivation of them, was fo obvious, as to give a wrong 
direction to all the efforts of the colonifts. They did not form com- 
pact fettlements, where induftry, circum{fcribed within proper limits, 
both in its views and operations, is conducted with that fober, per- 
fevering fpirit, which gradually converts whatever is in its poffeffion 
to a proper ufe, and derives thence the greateft advantage. Inftead 
of this, the Spaniards, feduced by the boundlefs profpect which opened 
to them, divided their poffeffions in America into governments of 
great extent. As their number was too fmall to attempt the regular 
culture of the immenfe provinces, which they occupied rather than 
peopled, they bent their attention to a few objects, that allured them 
with hopes of fudden and exorbitant gain, and turned away with 
contempt! from the humbler paths of induftry, which lead more 
flowly, but with greater certainty, to wealth and increafe of national 
firength, 
Of 
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OF ail the thethods by which’ tiches may be acquired; that of 
fearching for the prévious metals is one of the moft inviting to men, 
who are either unaccuftomed to the regular aff iduity with which the 
culture of the earth and the operations of commerce mutt be carried 
on, or who are fo enterprifing and rapacious as not to be fatisfied 
with the gradual - returtis of profit which they yield. Accordingly, as 
foon a8 the fevéral countries in America were fubjected to the do- 
minion of Spain, this was almoft the ofily | method of acquiring 
wealth which occurred to the adventurers by whom they were con- 
duered. Suck provinces of the continent as did not allure them to 
- fettle, by the profpeét of their affording gold and filver, were totally 
neglected, Thofe in which they met with a difgppointment of the 
fanguine expectations they had formed were abandoned. Even the 
value of the iflands, the firft-fruits of their difcoveries; and the firft 
obje& of their attention, funk fo much in their eftimation, when 
the mines which had been opened in them were exhausted, that 
they were deferted by many of the planters, and left to be occupied 
by niore induftrious poffeffors. All crowded to Mexico and Peru, 
where the quantities of gold arid filver found among the natives, 
who fearched for them with little induftry and lefs fkill, promifed an 
_ Unexhaufted ftore, as the dt Sih of more a and perfe- 
vering efforts. 

During feveral years, the atdottt of their réfearches was Kept up 
by hope rather than’ fuccefs. ‘At length; the rich filver mines of 
Potofi, in Petu; were aécidentally difcovered if the year 1545, by 
an Indian, as he was clambering up the mountain in purfuit of a 
Yama which had flrayed from his flock. Soon after the mines of Sa- 
cotecas, in New- “Spain; little inferior to the other in value, were 
opened. From that. tine, fucceflive difcoveries have been made in 
. both colonies, and filver mines are now fo numerous, that the work - 
ing of them, and of fome few mines of gold in the provinces of 
Tierra Firmé, and the new kingdom of Granaday has become the 
capital occupation of the Spaniards, and is reduced into a fyftem no 
lefs complicated than interefting. To defcribe the nature of the 
various ofes, the mode of extracting them from the bowels of the 
earth, and to explain the feveral proceffes by which the metals are 
feparated from the fub{tances with which they are mingled, either by 
the action of fire; or the attractive powers of mercury, is the pro- 
vince of the natural philofepher or chymift, rather than of the 
hiftorian. 
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The exuberant profufion with which the mountains of the new 
world poured forth their treafures aftonifhed mankind, who had 
been hitherto accuftomed to receive a penurious fupply of the pre- 
cious metals, from the more fcanty ftores contained in the mines of 
the ancient hemifphere.' According to principles of computation, 
which appear to be extremely moderate, the quantity of gold and 
filver that has been regularly entered in the ports of Spain, is equal 
in value to four millions fterling annually, reckoning from the year 
1492, in which America was difcovered, to the prefent time. Immenfe 
as this fm is, the Spanifh writers contend, that as much more 
ought to be added to it, in confideration of treafure which has been 
extracted from the mines, and imported fraudulently into Spain 
without paying duty to the king. By this account, Spain has drawn 
from the new world a fupply of wealth, amounting to more than 
two thoufand millions of pounds fterling. 

The mines, which have yielded this amazing quantity of treafure, 
are not worked at the expenfe of the crown, or of the public. In. 
order to encourage private adventurers, the perfon who difcovers 
and works a new vein is entitled to thé property of it. Upon laying 
his claim to fuch a difcovery before the governor of the province, a 
certain extent of land is meafured off, and a certain number of In- 
dians allotted him, under the obligation of his opening the mine 
withiti a limited’ time, and of his paying the cuftomary duty to the 
king for what it fhall produce. Invited by the facility with which 
fuch grants are obtained, and encouraged by fome ftriking examples 
‘of fuccefs in this line of adventure, not only the fanguine and the 
bold, but the timid and diffident, enter upon it with aftonifhing ar- 
dour. The charms of this purfuit, like the rage for deep play, are 
fo bewitching, and take fuch full poffeifion of the mind, as even to 
give a new bent ‘to the natural temper, Under its, influence the 
cautious become enterprifing, and the covetous profufe. Powerful as 
this charm naturally is, its foree is augmented by the arts of an or- 
der of men known in Peru by the cant name of /earchers: thefe are 
commonly perfons of defperate fortunes, who availing themfelves of 
fome {kill in mineralogy, accompanied with the infinuating manner 
and confident pretenfions peculiar to projectors, addrefs the wealthy 
and the credulous: by plaufible deferiptions of the appearances 
which they have difeovered of rich veins hitherto unexplored; by 
producing, when requifite, {pecimens of promifing ore; by affirm- 
ing, with an impofing aflurance, that fuccefs is certain, and that the 
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expenfe mutt be trifling, they feldom fail to perfuade; an affocia-. 
tion is formed, .a {mall fum is advanced by each co-partner, the mine 
is opened, the fearcher is entrufted with the fole dire@ion of every. 
operation, unforefeen difficulties occur, new demands of money are. 
made, but amidft a fucceflion of dilappointments and delays, 
hope is never extinguifhed, and the ardour of expectation hes 
_ abates. 

Such is the fpirit that muft be formed, wherever the active exer- 
tions of any fociety are chiefly employed in working mines.of gold 
and filver. No fpirit is more adverfe to fuch improvement in agri- 
culture and commerce, as render a nation really opulent. | 

But in the Spanith colonies, government is ftudious to cherifh a 
fpirit which it fhould have laboured to deprefs, and by the fanction 
of its approbation, augments that inconfiderate credulity which has 
turned the active induftry of Mexico and Peru into fuch an, improper 
- channel. ‘To this may be imputed the {lender progrefs which Spanith 
America has made during two centuries and a half, either in ufeful 
manufactures, or in. thofe lucrative branches of cultivation which 
furnith the colonies of other nations with their flaple commo- 
dities. 

As the abtivity and enterprife of # Spaniards or iginally tok this 
direction, it is now fo difficult to bend them a different way, that al- 
though from various caufes, the gain of working mines is much de- 
creafed, the fafcination continues, and almoft every perfon who takes 
any active part in the commerce of New-Spain or Peru, is ftill en- 
gaged in fome adventure of this kind. | 

But though mines are the chief object of the Spaniards, and the 
precious metals which thefe yield form the principal article in their 
commerce with America, the fertile countries which they poilets 
there abound with other commodities of fuch value or {carcity, as 
to attract a confiderable degree of attention. Cochineal is a produc- 
tion almoft peculiar to New-Spain, of {uch demand in commerce, 
that the fale is always certain, and it yields fuch profit as amply re- 
wards the labour and care employed in rearing the curious infects of 
which this’ valuable drug is compofed, and preparing it for the 
market. Quinguina, or jefuit’s bark, the moft falutary fimple, per- 
haps, and of moft reftorative virtue, that Providence has made 
known unto man, is found only in Peru, to which it aifords a 
lucrative branch of commerce. The indigo of (suatimala is fupee 
rior in quality to that of any province in America, and cultivated 


to a confiderable extent. Cacoa, though not peculiar to the — 
Bba Spanifh 
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Spanifh colonies, attains to its higheft ftate of perfection there, and 
from the great confumption of chocolate in Europe, as well as in 
America, is a valuable commodity. ‘The tobacco of Cuba, of more 
exquifite flavour than any brought from the new world; the fugar 
raifed in that ifland, in Hifpaniola, and in New-Spain, together with 
drugs of various kinds, may be mentioned among the natural pro- 
duétions of America, which « enrich the Spanifh commerce. To thele 
mutt be added, an article of no inconfiderable account, the exporta- 


_ tion of hides, for which, as well as for many of thofe enumerated, 


~ 


the Spaniards are more indebted to the wonderful fertility of the 
country than to their own forefight and induftry. The domettic 
animals of Europe, particularly horned cattle, have multiplied in the 
new world witha rapidity \ which almoft exceeds belief. -A few years 


| after the Spaniards fettled there, the herds of tame cattle became fo 


numerous, that their proprictors, as we have before obfer yed, recke 
oned them by thoufands. Lefs attention being paid to them as they 


continued to increafe, they were fuffered to run wild, and {preading 


over a country of boundlefs extent, under a mild climate, and co- 
vered with rich pafture, their number became immenfe, They. 

range over the vaft plains which extend from Buenos Ayres towards 
the Andes, in herds of thirty or forty thoufand ; and the unlucky 
traveller who once falls i in among them, may proceed feveral days 
before he can difentangle bimfelf from among the crowd that covers 
the face of the earth, and feems to have no end. They are hardly 
lefs numerous in New-Spain, and in feveral other proyinces ; they 
are kilied merely for the fake of their hides ; and the flanghter at cer- 
tain feafons: great, that the ftench of the carcafes which are left j in 
the field wauid infeét the air if large packs of wild dogs, and vatt flocks 
of gallinazos, or American vultures, the moft voracious of all the fea- 
thered kind, did not inftantly devour them. The number of thofe 
hides « é -xported in every fleet to Europe i is aes great, and is a lucrae 
tive branch of commerce. 

Almof all thefe may be confidered as ftaple commodities peculiar 
to America, and different, if we except that lait mentioned, from the 
productions of Spain. 

When the importation into Spain of thofe various articles from 
her colonies fir ft became active and confiderable, her i interior induftry 
and manufactures were ina ftate fo profperous, that with the product 
of thefe fhe was able both to purchafe the commodities of the new 
world, and to canfiver its growing demands. Under the reigns of 

Fer- 
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Ferdinand. and Ifabella, and Charles V.Spain was one of the moft 
induftrious countries in Europe; her manufactures in wool, and 
flax, and filk, were fo extenfiye, as not only to furnifh what was fuf- 
ficient for her own confumption, but to afford a furplus for exporta- 
tion. When a market for them, formerly unknown, and to which 
fhe alone had accefs, apened in America, fhe had recourfe to her do« 
meftic ftore, and found there an abundant fupply. This new em- 
ployment: muft naturally have added vivacity to the fpirit of in- 
duttry ; ; nourifhed and invigorated by it, the manufactures, the po- 
pulation, and wealth of Spain might Have gone on increafing in the 
fame proportion with the growth of her oleh ; but variqus caufes 
prevented this. The fame thing happens to nations as to individuals. 
Wealth, which flows in gradually, and with moderate increafe, feedg 
and nourifhes that activity which is friendly to commerce, and calis it 
forth into vigorous and well-conducted exertions ; but when opu- 
lencé pours in fuddenly, and with too full a ftream, it overturns all 
fober plans of induftry, and brings along with it a tafte for what is 
wild and extravagant, and daring in budeek or in action. Such was 
the great and fudden augmentation of power and revenue that the 
poffeifion of America brought into Spain ; and fome fymptoms of its 
pernicious influence upon the political operations of that eer 
foon began to appear. , 

When Philip II. afcended sine Spanifh throne, ‘with talents far infe- 
rior to thofe of his father, and remittances from the colonies became 
a regular and confiderable branch of revenue, the fatal operation of 
this rapid change in the ftate of the kingdom, both on the monarch 
and his people, was at once confpicuous. Philip, pofieffing that {pirit 
of unceafing affiduity, which often characterifes the ambition of men 
of moderate talents, entertained fuch an high opinion of his own re- 
fources, that he thought nothing too arduous for him to undertake ; _ 
fhut up himfelf in the folitude of the efcuriai, ‘he troubled eG 
noyed all the nations around him. He waged open war with the 
Dutch and Englih ; he encouraged and aided a rebellious faction in 
France ; he conquered Portugal, and maintained armies and garti- 
fons j in Italy, Africa, and both the Indies. By fuch a multiplicity of 
great and complicated operations, purfued with ardour during the 

courfe ofa long reign, Spain was drained both of men ‘and money. 
Under the weak adminiftration of his fucceffor, Philip TJ. the vigour 
of the nation continued to decreafe, and funk into the loweft decline, 
when the inconfiderate phir y of that monarch expelled at once near 
a million 
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a million of his moft induftrious fubjects, at the very time when the 
exhautted ftate of the kingdom required fome extraordinary exertion 
of political wifdom to augment its numbers, and to revive its ftrength. 
karly in the feventeenth century, Spain felt fuch a diminution in the 
number of her people, that from inability to recruit her armies, fhe 
was obliged to contract her operations ; her flourifhing manufactures 
were fallen into decay ; her fleets, which had been the terror of all 
Europe, were ruined; her extenfive foreign commerce was loft; 
the trade between different parts of her own dominions was. inter- 
rupted, and the {hips which attempted to carry iton, were taken and 
plundered by enemies whom fhe once deipifed. Even agricul- 
ture, the primary object of induftry in every profperous ftate, was 
neglected, and one of the moft fertile countries in Europe hardly 
—-raifed what was fufficient for the fupport of its own inhabitants. 

In proportion as the population and mantifaétures of Spain declined, 
the demands of her colonies continued to increafe. The Spaniards, 
like their monarchs, intoxicated with the weaith which poured in an- 
nually upon them, deferted the paths of induftry, to which they had 
been aceuftomed, and repaired with eagernefs to thofe regions from 
whence this opulence iffued. By this rage of emigration, another drain 
was opened, and the ftrength of the colonies augmented by exhautting 
that of the mother country. 

Spain, thinned of people, and decreafing in induftry, was onacle 
to fupply the growing demands of her colonies; fhe had recourfe to 
her neighbours ; the manufactures of the Low Countries, of Engl and, 
of France, and of Italy, which her wants called into exiftence, or 
animated with new vivacity, furnifhed in abundance whatever fhe re- 
quired. In vain did the: fundamental law, concerning the exclufion 
of foreigners from trade with America, oppofe this innovation. Ne- 
ceffity, more powerful than any ftatute, defeated its operations, and 
conftrained the Spaniards themfelves to concur in eluding it. The Eng- 
lifh, the French, and Dutch, relying on the fidelity and honour of Spanifh 
merchants, who lend their names to cover the deceit, continue to fend 
out their manufactures to America, and received the exorbitant price 
for which they are fold there, either in {pecie, or in the rich commodi- 
ties of the new world. Neither the dread of danger, nor the allure- 
ment of profit, ever induced a Spanifh factor to betray or defraud the 
perfon who confided in him; and that probity, which is the pride and 
diftinétion of the nation, contributes to its ruin. The treafure of the 
'.mew world may therefore be faid not to belong to Spain ; before it 
reaches 
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reaches Europe, it is anticipated as the puleey of goods purchafed from 
foreigners. 

- Thus the poffeffions of Spain in America have not proved a fource 
of population and of wealth to her, in the fame manner as thofe of 
other nations. In the countries of Europe, where the fpirit of in- 
duftry fubfifts in full vigour, every perfon fettled in fuch colonies as 
“are fimilar in their fituation to thofe of Spain, is fuppofed to give 

employment: to three or four at home in fupplying his wants. But 
‘wherever the mother country cannot afford this fupply, every emi- 
grait may be confidered ‘as a citizen loft to the community, and 
ftrangers muft reap all the benefit of anfwering his demands. Such 
‘has been the internal ftate of Spain from the clofe of the fixteenth 
‘century, and fuch her inability to fupply the growing wants of her 

colonies. 3 
The fatal effects of the difproportion booiees their demands, and 
her capacity of anfwering them, have been much increafed by the 
‘mode in which Spain has endeavoured to regulate the intercourfe be- 
tween the mother country and the colonies. It is from her idea of 
monopolizing the trade with America, and debarring her fubjeés 
there from any communication with foreigners, that all her jealous 
and fyftematic arraigements have arifen; thefe are fo fingular i in their 
nature and confequences, as to merit a particular explanation. In 
order to fecure the monopoly at which fhe aimed, Spain did not veft 
~the trade with her colonies in an exclufive company, a plan which 
has been adopted by nations more commercial, and ata period when 
mercantile policy was an object of greater attention, and ought to 
have been better underflood. The Dutch gave up the whole trade 
with their colonies, both in the Eaft and Weft-Indies, to exclufive 
companies. The Englith, the French, and the Danes, have imita- 
ted their example with refpect tothe Eaft-Indian commerce, and the 
~ two former have laid a fimilar reftraint upon fome branches of their 
trade with the new world. The wit of man cannot, perhaps, devife 
a method for checking the progrefs of induftry and population in a 
new colony more effectual than this. ‘The intereft of the colony, 
and of the exclufive company, muft in every point be diametrically 
oppofite ; and as the latter poffeffes fuch advantages in this unequal 
conteft, that it can prefcribe at pleafure the terms of intercourfe, 
the former muft not only buy dear and fell cheap, but mutt fuffer 
the mortification of having the increafe of its furplus ftock difcou- 
| 3 raged 
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raged by thofe very perfons to whorn alone it ¢an difpofe of its pros 
ductions. * ‘ 

Spain, it 18 pr fobable; was preferved from falling into this error in 
policy, by the high ideas which fhe early formed concerning the 
riches of the new world. Gold and filver were commodities of too 
high a value to veft a monopoly of them in privaté hands. The 
crown wifhed to retain the direction of a commerce fo inviting, and 
an order to' fecure that, ordained the cargo of every fhip fitted out 
for America, to be infpected by the officers of the Cafa de Contrata- 
cion in Seville, before it could receive a licence to make the voyage ; 
and that on its return, areport of the commodities which it brought 
fhould be made to the fame board, before it could be permitted to 
Jand them. In confequence of this regulation, all the trade of Spain 
with the new world centered originallyin the port of Seville, and 
was gradually brought into a form, in which it has been conduéted 
with little variation from the middle of the fixteenth century; al- 
moft to our own times. For the greater fecurity of the valuable 
cargoes fent to America, as well as for the more eafy prevention of 
fraud, the commerce of Spain, with its colonies, was carried on by 
fleets which failed under ftrong convoys ; thefe fleets confifted of two 
fquadrons, one diftinguifhed by the name of the galleons, the other 
by that of the flota, are equipped annually. Formerly they took — 
their departure from Seville, but as the port of Cadiz has been 
found more commodious, they have failed from it fince the year 
1720. ) 
$ The galleons deftined to fupply Terra Firma, and the kingdoms 
of Peru and Chili, with almoft every article of luxury or neceflary 
confumption that an opulent people can demand, touch firft at 
Carthagena, and then at Porto Bello; to the former, the mierchants 
of Santa Martha, Garaccas, the new kingdom of Granada, and feve- 
ral other provinces refort; the latter is the great mart for the rich 
commerce of Peru and Chili. At the feafon when the galleons are 
expected, the product of all the mines in thefe two kingdoms, toge- 
ther with their other valuable commodities, is tranfported by fea to 
Panama; from thence, as foon as the appearance of the fleet from 
Europe is announced, they are conveyed acrofs the ifthmus, partly 
on mules, and partly down the river Chagre to Porto Bello. This 
paltry village, the climate of winch, , from the pernicious union of 
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excelfive heat, continual moifture, and the putrid exhalations arifing 
froma rank foil, is more fatal to life than any perhaps in the known 
world, is immediately filled with people. From being the refidence 
of a few negroes and mulattoes, and of a miferable garrifon relieved 
every three months, Porto Bello afftimes fuddenly a very different 
afpeét, and its ftreets are crowded with opulent merchants from 
every corner of Peru, and the adjacent provinces; a fair is opened, 
the wealth of America is exchanged for the manufactures of Europe’; 
and during its prefcribed term, as we have before obferved, the 
richeft traffic on the face of the earth is begun and finifhed, with that 
fimplicity of tranfaction and that unbounded confidence which ac» 
companies extenfive commerce. .The flota holds its courfe to Vera 
Cruz. The treafures and commodities of New-Spain, and the de- 
pending provinces, which were depofited at Puebla de los Angeles; 
in expectation of its arrival, are carried thither, and the commercial 
operations of Vera Cruz, conducted in the fame manner with thofe 
of Porto Bello, are inferior to them only in importance and va- 
Ine. Both fleets, as foon as they have completed their cargoes from 
America, rendezyous at the Havannah, and return in company to 
Europe. 

The trade of Spain with her colonies, while thus fettered and re- 
ftriGted, came neceffarily to be condu@ed with the fame fpirit, and 
upon the fame principles as that ofan exclufive company. Being con- 
fined to a fingle port, it was of courfe thrown into a few hands, and 
almoft the whole of it was gradually engroffed by a {mall number of 
wealthy houfes, formerly in Seville and now in’Cadiz. Thefe, by 
combinations which they can eafily form, may altogether prevent that 
competition which preferves commodities at their natural pricé ; and 
by acting in concert, to which they are prompted by their mutual 
intereft, they may raife or lower the value of them at pleafure; in 
confequence of this, the price of European goods in America is al- 
ways high, and often exorbitant. A hundred, two hundred, and 
and even three hundred per cent. are profits not uncommon in the 
commerce of Spain with her colonies. From the fame ingrofling 
fpirit it frequently happeus, that traders of the fecond order, whofe 
warehoufes do not contain a’ complete affartment of commodi+ 
ties for the American market, cannot purchafe from the more opulent 
merchants fuch goods as they want, at a lower price than that for 
which they are fold in the colonies. With the fame vigilant jealoufy 
that an exclufive company guards againft the intrufion of the free 
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trader, whofe overgrown monopolifts endeavour to check the pro- 
grefs of every one whofe-incroachments they dread.* ‘This reftraint 
of the Americah commerce to one ports not only affects its domeftic 
ftate, but limits its foreign operations. A monopolift may acquire 
more, and certainly will hazard lefs by a confined trade which yields 
exorbitant profit, than by an extenfive commerce in which he re- 
ceives only a moderate return of gain. It is often his intereft not to 
enlarge, but circumfcribe the fphere of his activity, and inftead of 
calling forth more vigorous exertions of commercial induftry, it may 
be the object of his attention to check and fet bounds tothem. By 
fome fuch maxim the mercantile policy of Spain feems to have regu- 
lated its intercourfe with America. Inftead of furnifhing the colo- 
nies with European goods in fuch quantity as might render both the 
price and the profit moderate ; the merchants of Seville and Cadiz 
feem to have fupplied them with a fparing hand, that the eagernefs 
of competition amonegft cuftomers obliged to purchafe in a feanty 
market, might enable the Spanith factors to difpofe of their cargoes 
with exorbitant gain. About the middle of the laft century, when the 
exclufive trade to America from Seville was in its moft flourifhing 
ftate, the burden of the two united fquadrons of the galleons and 
flota did’ not exceed twenty-feven thoufand five hundred tons. The 
fupply which fuch a fleet could carry, muft have been very inadequate 
to the demands of thofe populous and extenfive colonies, which de- 
pended upon it for all the luxuries, and many of the neceffaries of 
life. 

Spain early became fenfible of her declenfion from her former 
profperity, and many refpectable and virtuous citizens employed 
their. thoughts in devifing methods for reviving the decaying in- 
duftry arid’ commerce of their country. From the violence of the 
remedies propofed, it is evident how odeeeg and fatal the ma- 
lady appeared. 

Befides wild projeéts, many {chemes, well-digefted and beneficial, 
were fuggefled; but under the feeble monarchs with whom the reign 
of the Auftrian line in Spain clofed » incapacity and indecifion are con= 
fpicuous in every department of government. Inftead of taking for 
their model the a@tive adminiftration of Charles V. they affected te 
imitate the cautious procraftinating wifdom of Philip II. and deftitute 
ef his talents, they deliberated perpetually, but determined nothing. 
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No remedy was applied to the evils under which the national com- 
merce, domeftic as well as foreign, languifhed. Thefe evils continued 
to increafe, and Spain, with dominions more extenfive and more 
opulent than any European ftate, poffeffed neither vigour, nor mo- 
ney, nor induftry. At length the violence of a great national con- 
vulfion roufed the flumbering genius of Spain. The efforts of the 
two contending parties in the civil war, kindled by the difpute. con- 
cerning the fucceffion of the crown at the beginning of this century, 
called forth, in fome degree, the ancient fpirit and vigour of the 
nation. 

As foon as the Bourbons obtained quiet poffeffion of the throne, 
they difcerned this change in the fpirit of the people, and took ad- 
vantage of it. It was the firft objec of Philip V. to fupprefs an inno- 
vation which had crept in during the courfe of the war, and had over- 
turned the whole fyftem of the Spanifh commerce with America. The 
Englifh and Dutch, by their fuperiority in naval power, having ac- 
quired fuch command of the fea, as to cut off all intercourfe between 
Spain and her colonies; Spain, in order to furnifh her fubjects in Ame- 
rica with thofe neceflaries of life, without which they could not exift, 
and as the only means of receiving from thence any part of their trea- 
_ ture, departed fo far from the ufual rigour of its maxims, as to open 
the trade with Peru to her allies the French. The merchants of St. 
Malo, to whom Louis XIV. granted the privilege of this lucrative 
commerce, engaged in it with vigour, and carried it on upon prin- 
ciples very different from thofe of the Spaniards. They fupplied 
Peru with European commodities at a moderate price, and not in 
{tinted quantity. The goods which they. imported were conveyed 
to every province of Spanifh-America in fuch abundance as had never 
been known in any former period. If this intercourfe had been con- 
tinued, the exportation of European commodities from Spain mutt 
have ceafed, and the dependence of the colonies on the mother 
country have been at an end. The moft peremptory injunéions 
were therefore iffued, prohibiting the admiffion of foreign veffels into 
any port of Peru or Chili, and a Spanifh fquadron was employed 
to clear the South fea of intruders, whofe aid was no longer ne- 
ceflary, 

But though on the ceffation of the war, which was terminated by 
the treaty of Utrecht, Spain obtained relief from one incroachment 
on her commercial fyftem, fhe was expofed to another, which the 
deemed hardly lefs pernicious. As an inducement that might prevail 
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swith Queen, Anne to conclude a peace, which France and Spain de- 
fired with equal ardour, Philip V. not only conveyed to Great-Britain 
the Affiento, or contract for fupplying the Spanifh colonies with 
negroes, which had formerly been enjoyed by France, but granted 
it the more extraordinary privilege of fending annually to the fair of 
Porto Bello, a fhip of five hundred tons, laden with European com- 
modities, In confequence of this, Britith factories were eftablifhed 
at Carthagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and other Spa- 
nifh fettlements. The veil with which Spain had hitherto covered 
the ftate and tranfaétions of her colonies was removed. The agents 
of a rival nation, refiding in the towns of moft extenfive trade, and of 
chief refort, had the beft opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the interior condition of the American provinces, of obferving their 
ftated and occafional wants, and of knowing what commodities might 
_be imported into them with the greateft advantage. In confequence 
of information fo authentic and expeditious, the merchants of Ja- 
maica and other Englifh colonies who traded to the Spanifh main, 
were enabled to affort and proportion their cargoes fo exactly to the 
demands of the market, that the contraband commerce was carried 
on with a facility, and to an extent unknown in any former period. 
This, however, was not the moft fatal confequence of the Affiente 
to the trade of Spain. The agents of the Britifh South fea company; 
under cover of the importation which they were authorifed to make 
by the fhip fent annually to Porto Bello, poured in their commodi- 
ties on the Spanifh continent, without limitation orreftraint. Inftead 
of a fhip of five hundred tons, as ftipulated in the treaty, they 
ufually employed one which exceeded nine hundred tons in burden ; 
fhe was accompanied by two or three fmaller veffels, which mooring 
in fome neighbouring creek, fupplied her clandeftinely with frefh 
bales of goods, to replace fuch as were fold, The infpectors of the 
fair, and officers of the revenue, gained by exorbitant prefents, con- 
nived at the fraud. Thus, partly by the operations of the company, 
and partly by the activity of private interlopers, almoft the whole 
trade of Spanifh-America was ingrofled by foreigners. The im- 
menie commerce of the galleons, formerly the pride of Spain, and 
the envy of other nations, funk to nothing, and the fquadron itfelf 
reduced from fifteen thoufand to two thoufand tons, ferved hardly 
any purpofe but to fetch new the royal revenue arifing from the 
fifth on filver, 
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While Spain obferved thofe incroachments, and felt their pernici- 
ous effects, it was impoflible not to make fome effort to reftrain them. 
Her firft expedient was to ftation fhips of force, under the appellation 
of guarda coftas, upon the coafts of thofe provinces, to which inter= 
lopers moft frequently reforted. Some check was by this means 
given to the progrefs of the contraband trade, though in dominions 
fo extenfive, and fo acceffible by fea, hardly any number of cruifers 
was fufficient to guard againft its inroads in every quarter. This in- 
terruption of an intercourfe which had been carried on with fo much 
facility, that the merchants in the Britith colonies were accuftomed 
to confider it almof as an allowed branch of commerce, excited 
murmurs and complaints. Thefe authorifed in fome meafure, and 
rendered more interefting, by feveral unjuftifiable ats of violence 
committed by the captains of che Spanifh guarda cofas, precipitated 
Great-Britain into a war with Spain, in confequence of which the 
Jatter obtained a final releafe from the Affiento, and was left at liberty 
to regulate the commerce of her colonies, without being reftrained 
by any engagement with a for eign power. | 

As the formidable incroachments of the Englifh on the American 
trade had difcovered to the Spaniards the vaft confumption of Eu- 
ropean goods in their colonies, and taught them the advantage of ac- 
commodating their importations to the occafional demand of the va- 
rious provinces, they perceived the neceility of devifing fome me- 
thod of fupplying their colonies, different from their ancient one, of 
fending thither periodical fleets. That mode of communication had 
been found not only to be uncertain, as the departure of the galleons 
and flota was fometimes retarded by various accidents, and often 
prevented by the wars which reged in Europe; but long experience 
had fhewn it to be ill adapted to afford America a regular and timely ~ 
fupply of what it wanted, The fearcity of European goods in the 
Spanifh fettlements frequently became exceflive ; their price rofe ta 
an enormous height; the vigilant eye of mercantile attention did not 
fail to obferve this favourable opportunity, an ample fupply was 
poured in by interlopers from the Englifh, the French, and Dutch 
iflands ; and when the galleons at length arrived, they found the 
markets fo glutted by this illicit commerce, that there was no des 
mand for the commodities with which they were loaded. In order 
to remedy this, Spain has permitted a confiderable part of her com« 
merce with America to be carried on by regifter fhips. Thefe are 
fitted out during the intervals batnegen: the fiated feafons when the 
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galleons and flota fail, by merchants in Seville or Cadiz, upon ob- 
taining a licence from the council of the Indies, for which they pay a 
very high premium, and are deftined for thofe ports in America 
where any extraordinary demand is forefeen or expected. By this 
expedient, fuch a regular fupply of the commodities, for which there 
is the greateft demand, is conveyed to the American market, that 
the interloper is no longer allured by the fame profpect of exceflive 
gain, or the people in the colonies urged by the fame necef_lity to en- 
gage in the hazardous adventures of contraband trade. 

In proportion as experience manifefted the advantages of carrying 
om trade in this mode, the number of regifter fhips increafed, and 
at length, in the year 1748, the galleons, after having been em- 
ployed upwards of two centuries, were finally laid afide. From that 
period there has been no intercourfe with Chili and Peru but by 
fingle fhips, difpatched from time to time as occafion requires, and 
when the merchants expect a profitable market will open. Thefe 
fhips fail round cape Horn, and convey direétly to the ports in the 
South fea the productions and manufactures of Europe, for which 
the people fettled in thofe countries were formerly obliged to repair 
to Porto Bello or Panama. Thefe towns, as has been formerly ob- 
ferved, muft gradually decline, when deprived of that commerce to 
which they owed their profperity. This difadvantage, however, 1s 
more than compenfated by the beneficial effects of this new arrange- 
ment, as the whole continent of South-America receives new fupplies 
ef European commodities with fo much regularity, and in fuch 
abundance, as muft. not ouly contribute greatly to the happinefs, 
but increafe the population of all the colonies fettled there. But as 
all the regifter fhips deftined for the South feas muft ftill take their 
departure from Cadiz, and are obliged to return thither, this branch 
of the American commerce, even in its new and improved form, con- 
tinues fubjeét to the reftraints of a {pecies of monopoly, and feels 
all the pernicious effets of it. 

Among the new taftes which the people of Europe have acquired, 
in confequence of importing the produdlions of thofe countries 
which they conquered in America, that for chocolate is one of the 
moft univerfal. The ufe of this liquor, made with a pafte formed 
of the nut or almond of the cacoa tree, compounded with various 
ingredients, the Spaniards firft learmed from the Mexicans; and it 
has appeared to them,, and to the other European nations, fo pala- 
table, fo nourifhing, and fo wholefome, that it has become a coms 
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mercial article of confiderable importance. The cacoa tree grows 
fpontaneoufly in feveral parts of the torrid zone, but the nuts of. 
the beft quality, next to thofe of Guatimala, on the South fea, are 
produced in the rich plains of Caraccas, a province of Terra Firma. 
In confequence of this, acknowledged fuperiority in the quality of 
cacoa in that province, and its communication with the Atlantic, 
which facilitates the conveyance to Europe, the culture of the cacoa 
there is more extenfive than in any diftri¢t of America. But the 
Dutch, by the vicinity of their fettlements in the {mall iflands of 
Curazoa and Buen-Ayre, to the coaft of Caraccas, gradually en- 
groffed the greateft part of the cacoa trade. The traffic with the 
‘mother country for this valuable commodity ceafed almoft entirely, 
end fuch was the fupine negligence of the Spaniards, or the defects 
ef their commercial arrangements, that they were obliged to receive 
from the hands of foreigners this production of their own colonies 
at an exorbitant price. In order to remedy an evil no lefs difgrace- 
ful than pernicious to his fubjeéts, Philip V. in the year 1728, granted 
to a body of merchants an exclufive right to the commerce with Ca- 
raccas and Cumana, on condition of their employing, at their own 
expenfe, a fufficient number of armed veffels to clear the coaft 
_ of interlopers. This fociety, diftinguifhed fometimes by the name 
of the Company of Guipuicoa, from the province of Spain in which 
it is eftablifhed, and fometimes by that of the Company of Caraccas, 
from: the diftridt of America to which it trades, has carried on its 
operations with fuch vigour and fuccefs, that Spain has recovered an 
important branch of commerce, which fhe had fuffered to’ be wrefted 
from her, and is plentifully fupplied with an article of extenfive 
confumption at a moderate price. Not only the parent ftate, but the 
colony of Caraccas, has derived great advantages from this inftitu- 
tion; for although, at the firft afpeét, it may appear to be one of 

thofe. monopolies, whofe tendency is to check the fpirit of induftry, 
inftead of calling it forth to new exertions, it has been prevented 
from operating in this manner by feveral falutary regulations, framed 
wpon forefight of fuch bad effects, and of purpofe te obviate them. 
The planters in the Caraccas are not left to depend entirely on the 
company, either for the importation of European commodities, or 
the fale of their own productions. The inhabitants of the Canary 
iflands have the privilege of fending thither annually a regifter- 
fhip of confiderable burden; and from Vera Cruz, in New- 
Spain, a free trade is permitted in every port comprehended in the 
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charter of the company. In confequence of this, there is fiich a 
competition, that, both with refpeét to what the colonies purchafe, and 
what they fell, the price feems to be fixed at its natural and equitable 
rate. The company has not the power of raifing the former, or of 
degrading the latter at pleafure ; and accordingly, fince it was efta- 
blifhed, the increafe of culture, of population, and of live ftock, in 
the province of Caraccas, has been very confiderable. 

While Spain adhered with rigour to her ancient maxims concerning 
her commerce with America, fhe was fo much afraid of opening any 
channel, by which an illicit trade might find admiffion into the colo« 
nies, that fhe almoft fhut herfelf out from any intercourfe with 
them, but that which was carried on by her annual fleets. There was 
no eftablifiment for a regular communication of either public er 
private intelligence between the mother country and its American 
fettlements. From the want of this neceffary in{titution, the opera- 
tions of the ftate, as well as the bufinefs of individuals, were re- 
tarded or conducted unfkilfally, and Spain often received from fo- 
reigners her firft information with refped to very interefting events 
in her own colonies. But though this defect in police was fenfibly 
felt, and the remedy for it was obvious, that jealous fpirit with which 
the Spanifh monarchs guarded the exclufive trade, reftrained them 
from applying it.’ At length Charles IIL. furmounted thofe confide- 
rations which had deterred his predeceffors, and in the year 1764 
appointed packet-boats to be dif patched on the firft day of each month 
from Corunna to the Havannah or Porto Rico. From thence letters 
are conveyed in fimaller veffels to Vera Cruz and Porto Bello, and 
tranfmitted by poft through the kingdoms of Terra Firma, Granada, 
Peru and New-Spain. With no lefs regularity packet-boats fail once 
in two months to Rio de la Plata, for the accommodation of the pro- 
‘vinces to the eaft of the Andes.. Thus provifion is made for a fpeedy 
and certain circulation of intelligence throughout the vaft dominions 
of Spain, from which equal advantages muft redound to the political 
and mercantile intereft of the kingdom. With this new arrange- 
ment, a fcheme of extending commerce has been more immediately 
connected. Each of the packet-boats, which are veflels of fome 
eonfiderable burden, is allowed to take in half a loading of fuch 
commodities as are the product of Spain, and moft in demand in 
the ports whither they are bound. In return for thefe they may 
bring home to Corunna au equal quantity of American productions. 
This may be confidered as the firft relaxations of thofe rigid laws, 
| eae which 
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which confined the trade with the new world to a fingle port, and 
the firft attempt to admit the reft of the kingdom to fome fhare 
in it. . | 

It was foon followed by one more decifive. In the year 1768 
Charles ILI. laid open the trade to the windward iflands, Cuba, Hifpa- 
niola, Porto-Rico, Margarita and Trinadad, to his fubjects in every 
province of Spain. _He permitted them to fail from certain ports in 
each province, which are fpecified in the ediét, at any feafon, and 
with whatever cargo they deemed moft proper, without any other 
warrant than a fimple clearance from the cuftom-houfe of the place 
whence they took their departure. He releafed them from the nu- 
merous and oppreffive duties impofed on goods exported to Ame- 
rica, and in place of the whole fubftituted a moderate tax of fix in 
the hundred on the commodities fent from Spain. He allowed them 
to return either to the fame port, or to any other where they might 
hope for a more advantageous market, and there to enter the home- 
ward cargo, on payment of the ufual duties. This ample privilege, 
which at once broke through ali the fences which the jealous policy 
of Spain had-been labouring, for two centuries and a half, to throw 
rourid its commercial intercourfe with the new world, was foon after 
extended to Louifiana, and to the provinces of Yucatan and Cam- 
peachy. 

Still, however, the commercial regulations of Spain, with refpect 
to her colonies, are too rigid and fyftematical to be carried into 
complete execution. The legiflature that loads trade with impofitions 
too heavy, or fetters it by reftrictions too fevere, defeats its own’ 
intention, and is only multiplying the inducements to violate its fta- 
tutes, and propofing an high premium to encourage illicit traffic. 
The Spaniards, both in Europe and America, being circumfcribed 
in their mutual intercourfe by the jealoufy of the crown, or oppreffed 
_ by its exactions, have their invention continually on the ftretch how 
to elude its edi&ts. The vigilance and ingenuity of private intereft 
difcover means of effecting this, which public wifdom cannot fore- 
fee, nor public authority prevent. This fpirit, counteracting that 
of the laws, pervades the commerce of Spain with America in all its 
branches, and from the higheft departments in government defcends 
to the loweft. The very officers appointed to check contraband trade 
are often employed as inftruments in carrying it on; and the boards | 
inftituted to reftrain and punifh it, are the channels through which it 
flows. The king is fappofed, by the moft intelligent Spanith writers, 
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to be defrauded, by various artifices, of more than one-half of the 
revenue which he ought to receive from America; and as long as it 
is the intereft of fo many perfons to fkreen thofe artifices fromm de- 
tection, the knowledge of them will never reach the throne. 

Before we clofe this account of the Spanifh trade in America, there 
remains one detached, but important branch of it, to be mentioned. 
Soon after his acceffion to the throne, Philip I. formed afcheme of 
planting a colony in the Philippine iflands, which had been neg- 
le&ted fince the time of their difcovery ; and he accomplifhed it by 
means of an armament fitted out from New-Spain. Manilla, in the 
ifland of Luconia, was the ftation chofen for the capital of this new 
eftablifhment. From it an active commercial intercourfe began with 
the Chinefe, and aconfiderable number of that induftrious people, 
allured by the profpect of gain, fettled in the Philippine iflands under 
the Spanifh protection: they fupplied the colony fo amply with all 
the valuable productions and manufactures of the Eaft, as enabled 
it to open a trade with America, by a courfe of navigation the 
longeft from land to land on our globe. In the infancy of this trade 
it was carried on with Callao, on the coaft of Peru; but experience 
having difcovered the impropriety of fixing upon that as the port of 
communication with Manilla, the ftaple of the commerce between 
the eaft and weft was removed from Callao to Acapulco, on the coatt 
of New-Spain. 

After various arrangements, it has been brought into a regular 
form: one or two fhips depart annually from Acapulco, which are 
permitted to carry out filver to the amount of five hundred thoufand 
pefos, but they have hardly any thing elfe of value on board; in re- 
turn for which, they bring back fpices, drugs, china and japan 
wares, calicoes, chintz, muflins, filks,; and every precious article, 
_ with which the benignity of the climate, or the ingenuity of its 
people, has enabled the Eaft to fupply the reft of the world. For 
fome time the merchants of Peru were admitted to participate in 
this trafic, and might fend annually a fhip to Acapulco to wait the 
arrival of the veffels from Manilla, and receive a proportional fhare 
of the commodities which they imported. At length, the Peruvians 
were excluded from this trade by moft rigorous edicts, and all the 
commodities from the Eaft referved folely for the confumption of 
New-Spain. 

In confequence of this indulgence, the inhabitants of that country 
enjoy adyantages unknown in the other Spanifh colonies. The ma- 
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mufactures of the Eaft are not only more fuited to a warm climate, 
and more fhowy than thofe of Europe, but can be fold at a lower 
price; while, at the fame time, the profits upon them are fo con- 
fiderable, as to enrich all thofe who are employed, either in bring- 
ing them from Manilla, or vending them in New-Spain. As the 
intereft both of the buyer and feller concurred in favouring this 
branch of commerce, it has continued to extend in fpite of regu- 
lations, concerted with the moft anxious jealoufy to circumicribe it. 
Under cover of what the laws permit to be imported, great quanti- 
ties of India goods are poured into the markets of New-Spain, and 
when the flota artives at Vera Cruz from Europe, it often finds the 
wants of the people already fupplied by cheaper and more acceptable 
commodities. | 

There is not, in the commercial arrangements of Spain, any cir- 
cumftance more inexplicable than the permiffion of this trade be- 
tween New-Spain and the Philippines, or more repugnant to its 
fundamental maxim of holding the colonies in perpetual dependence 
on the mother country, by prohibiting any commercial intercourfe 
that might fuggeft to them the idea of receiving a fupply of their 
wants from any other quarter. This permiffion muft appear ftill 
‘more extraordinary, from confideriny that Spain herfelf carries on 
no direct trade with her fettlements in the Philippines, and grants a 
privilege to one of her American colonies, which fhe denies to her 
fubjeéts in Europe. It is probable, that the colonifts who originally 
took poffeilion of the Philippines, having been fent out from New- , 
Spain, begun this intercourfe with a country which they confidered, 
in fome meafure, as their parent ftate, before the court of Madrid 
was aware of its confequences, or could eftablith regulations in or- 
der to prevent it. Many remonftrances have been prefented againit 
this trade, as detrimental to Spain, by diverting into another channel 
a large portion of that treafure which ought to flow into the king- 
dom, as tending to, give rife toa {pirit of independence in the co- 
lonies, and to encourage innumerable frauds, againft which it is 
impoflible to guard in tranfactions fo far removed from the in- 
{pection of government, But as it requires no flight effort of po- 
litical wifdom and vigour to abolifh any practice which numbers are 
interefted. in fupporting, and to which time has added the fan@ion 
of its authority, the commerce between New-Spain and Manilla 
feems to be as confiderable as ever, and may be contidered as one 
chief caufe of the elegance and fplendor ens in this part of 
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"TL uns territory is fituated between the equator and 35° fouth lati- 
tude, and 60° weit longitude; it is about one thoufand five hundred 
and fixty miles in length, and one thoufand in breadth ; but, mea- 
furing along the coaft, it is two thoufand miles long, and is bordered 
with mountains that open from time to time, and form good harbours. 
where veffels may lie in fafety. © 

It is bounded by the mouth of the river Amazon and the Atlantic 
ocean on the north; and by the fame ocean on the eaft ; on the 
fouth by the river Plata; on the weft by moraffes, lakes, torrents, 
rivers, and mountains, which feparate it from Amazonia and the 
Spanith poffeffions. On the coaft are three {mall iflands, where fhips 
touch for provifions on their voyage to the South feas, viz. Fernando, 
St. Barbaro and St. Catherine’s. 

It was accidentally difcovered by the Portuguefe in 1500. Ema- 
nuel, king of Portugal, had equipped a fquadron of thirteen fail, car- 
rying twelve hundred foldiers and failors defiined for the Eaft-Indies, 
under the conduét of Peter Alvarez Cabral. This admiral, quitting 
Lifbon on’ the gth of March, 1500, ftruck out to {ea to avoid the 
coaft of Guinea, and fteered his courfe fouthward, that he might 
the more eafily turn the cape of Good Hope. On the 24th of April 
he got fight of the continent of South-America, which he judged 
to be a large ifland at fome diftance from the coaft of Africa. Coaft- 
ing along for fome time, he ventured to fend a boat on fhore, and 
was aftonifhed to obferve the inhabitants entirely different from the 
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Africans in features, hair and complexion. It was found, however, 
impracticable to feize upon any of the Indians, who retired with 
great celerity to the mountains on the approach of the Portuguefe ; 
yet, as the failors had difcovered a good harbour, the admiral thought 
proper to come to an anchor, and called the bay Puerto Seguro, Next 
day he fent another boat on fhore, and had the good fortune to lay 
hold on two of the natives, whom he clothed and treated kindly, 
and then difmiffed, to make a proper report to their countrymen. 
The ftratagem had the defired effect. The Indians, having heard 
the relation of the prifoners, immediately crowded to the fhore, 
finging, dancing, and founding horns of different kinds ; which in- 
duced Cabral to land, and take folemn poffeffion in the name of his 
Portuguefe majefty. 

As foon as the court of Lifoon had ordered a furvey to be taken 
of the harbours, bays, rivers and coafts, of Brafil, and was con- 
vinced that the country afforded neither gold nor filver, they held it 
in fuch contempt, that they fent thither nome but condemned crimi- 
nals and abandoned women. Two {hips were fent every year from 
Portugal, to carry the refufe of the kingdom to this new world, and 
to bring home parrots, and woods for the dyers and cabinet-makers, 
Ginger was afterwards added, but feon after prohibited, left it fhould 
interfere with the fale of the fame article from India. 

In 1548, the Jews, many of whom had taken refuge in Portugal, 
beginning to be perfecuted by the inquifition, were ftripped of their 
poffeffions, and banifhed to Brafil. Here, however, they were not 
entirely forfaken: many of them found kind relations and faithful 
friends; others, who were known to be men of probity and under- 
ftanding, obtained money in advance from merchants of different 
nations, with whom they had formerly had tranfactions. i the af- 
fiftance of fome enterprifing men they were enabled to cultivate fu- 
gar-canes, which they firft procured from the ifland of Madeira. 
Sugar, which till then had been ufed only in medicine, became an 
article of luxury; princes and great men were all eager to procure 
themfelves this new {pectes of indulgence. This circumftance proved 
favourable to Brafil, and enabled it to extend its {ugar plantations. 
The court of Lifbon, notwithftanding its prejudices, began to be 
fenfible, that a colony might be beneficial to the mother country, 
without producing gold or filver; and this fettlement, which had 
been wholly left to the capricious management of ihe colonifts, was 
now thought to deferve fome kind of attention ; and accordingly 
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Thomas de Souza was fent thither, in 1549, to regulate and fuper- 
intend it, 

This able governor began by reducing thefe men, who had always 
lived in a ftate of anarchy, into proper fubordination, and bringing 
their fcattered plantations clofer together; after which he applied 
himfelf to acquire fome information refpecting the natives, with 
whom he knew he muft be neceffarily engaged either in trafic or 
war. This it was no eafy matter to accomplifh. Brafil was full of 
fall nations, fome. of which inhabited the forefts, and others lived 
in the plains and along the rivers: fome had fettled habitations, but 
the greater number of them led a roving life, and moft of them 
had no intercourfe with each other. It is not to be fuppofed, that 
fuch a people would be at all difpofed to fubmit to the yoke which 
the Portuguefe wanted to put upon them. At firft they only declined _ 
all intercourfe with thefe ftrangers; but finding themfelves purfued 
in order to be made flaves, and to be empioyed in the labours of 
the field, they took the refolution to murder and devour all the Eu- 
yopeans they could feize upon. ‘The friends and relations of the 
favages that were taken prifoners alfo ventured to make frequent at- 
tempts to refcue them, and were fometimes fuccefstul ; fo that the 
Portuguefe were forced to attend ta the double employments of la- 
bour and war. 

Souza, by building San Salvador, gave a center to the colony ; 
byt the honour of fettling, extending, and making it really uferul ta 
the mother country, was referved for the Jefuits who attended him, | 
Thefe men, who for their arts of infinuation and addrefs have been 
equalled by none, difperfed themfelves among the Indians. Whea 
any of the miffionaries were murdered, they were immediately re- 
placed by others; and feeming to be infpired only with fentiments 
of peace and charity, the Indians, in procefs of time, grew not only 
familiar but paflionately fond of them. As the miflionaries were 
too few in number to:tranfact all the bufinefs themfelves, they fre- 
quently deputed fome of the moft intelligent Indians in their ftead, 
Thefe men, having diftributed hatchets, knives and lecking-glaffes, 
among the favages they met with, reprefented the Portugueie as a 
harmlefs, humane, and good fort of people. 

The profperity of the colony of Brafil, which was vifible to all 
Europe, excited the envy of the French, Spaniards and Dutch fuc- 
ceflively ; the latter, indeed, bid faireft for the conqueft of the wholes 
their admiral Henry Lonk arrived, in the beginning of the year 
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1630, with forty-fix men of war, on the coaft of Fernamburca, one 
ef the largeft and beft fortified captainfhips of thefe parts. He re- 
duced it after feveral obftinate engagements, in which he was always 
victorious. The troops he left behind fubdued the captainthips of 
Temaraca, Pareiba, and Rio Grande, in the years 1633, 1634, and 
1635. Thefe, as well as Fernambucca, furnifhed annually a large 
quantity of fugar, a great deal of wood for dying, and other commo- 
ditics. The Hollanders were fo elated with the acquifition of this 
wealth, which flowed to Amfterdam inftead of Lifbon, that they de« 
termined to conquer all the Brafils, and entrufted Maurice of Naffau 
with the conduct of this enterprife. That general reached the place 
of his deftination in the beginning of the year 1637; he found the 
foldiers fo well difciplined, the commanders fuch experienced men, 
and fo much readinefs in all to engage, that-he directly took the 
field. He was fucceflively oppofed by Albuquerque, Banjola, Lewis 
Rocca de Bergia, and the Brafilian Cameron, the idol of his people, 
paflionately fond of the Portuguefe, brave, active, cunning, and 
who wanted no qualification neceflary for a general, but to have 
learned the art of war under able commanders. Thefe feveral chiefs — 
exerted their utmoft efforts to defend the poffeflions that were under 
_ their protection; but their endeavours proved ineffectual. The 
Dutch feized upon the captainfhips of Siara, Seregippe, and the 
greater part of that of Bahia. Seven of the fifteen provinces which 
compofed the colony had already fubmitted to them, and they flat- 
tered themfelves that one or two campaigns would make them matters 
of the reft of their enemies poileflions in that part of America, when 
they were fuddenly checked by the revolution happening on the ba- 
nifhment of Philip IV. and placing the duke of Braganza on the 
throne. After this, the Portuguefe recovering their {pirits, foon 
drove the Dutch out of Brafil, and have continued matters of it ever 

fince. | ; 
The country of Brafil is divided into the following provinces, or 
captainfhips, as they are called, viz. Paria, Maragnano, Siara, Rio 
Grande, .Pareiba, ‘Tamarica, Fernambucca, Seregippe, Bahia, 
Porto Segure, Efperito Santo, Rio de Janeiro, Angra, St. Vincent, 
and Del Rey. | 

‘The harbours of Brafil are Panambuco, All Saints, Rio Janeiro, 
the port of St. Vincent, the harbour of Gabriel, and the port of St. 
Salvador ; and with refpect to rivers, there are a great number of 
noble ftreams, which unite with the rivers Amazon and Plata, befides 
others which fall into the Atlantic ocean. : 
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The climate of Brafil has been defcribed by two eminent natura 
lifts, Pifo and Margrave, who obferved it with a philofophical accu- 
racy, to be temperate and mild, when compared with that of Africa’; 
they afcribe this chiefly to the refrefhing wind which blows continu- 
ally from the fea. The air is not only cool, but chilly through the 
night, fo that the natives kindle a fire every evening in their huts. 
As the rivers in this country annually overflow their banks, and leave 
a fort of flime upon the lands, the foil here muft be in many places 
amazingly rich ; and this correfponds with the beft information upon 
the fubject. The vegetable produétions are Indian corn, fugar 
canes, tobacco, indigo, hides, ipecacuana, balfam, Brafil wood, 
which is of a red colour, hard and dry, and is chiefly ufed in@@ying, 
but not the red of the beft kind. Here is alfo the yellow fuftic, of ufe 
in dying yellow, and a beautiful piece of fpeckled wood, made ufe of 
in cabinet work. Here are five different forts ef palm trees, fome 
curious ebony, and a great variety of cotton trees. This country 
abounds in horned cattle, which are hunted for their hides only, 
twenty thoufand being fent annually into Europe. There is alfoa 
plenty of deers, hares, and other game. Amongft the wild beafts 
found here, are tigers, porcupines, janouveras, and a fierce animal, 
fomewhat like a greyhound; monkeys, floths, and the topiraflou, 2 
creature between a bull and an afs, but without horns, and entirely 
harmlefs, the flefh is very good, and has the flavour of beef. There 
is a numberlefs variety of fow], wild and tame; in this country; among 
thefe are turkeys, fine white hens and ducks. The remarkable 
birds are the humming bird; the lankima, fometimes called the unt 
corn bird, from its having a horn, two or three inches long, growing 
out ofits forehead ; the guira, famous for often changing its colour; 
being firft black, then afh-coloured, next white, afterwards {carlet, 
and laft of all crimfon; which colours grow richer and deeper the 
longer the bird lives. Among the abundance of fith with which the 
feas, lakes, and rivers of this country are ftored, is the globe fith, fo 
called from its form, which is fo befet with ipines like a hedgehog, 
that it bids defiance to all fith of prey. But the moft remarkable 
creature is the fea bladder, fo called becaufe it greatly refembles one, 
and fwims on the furface of the waves ; the infide is filled with air, 
except a fuiall quantity of water, that ferves to poife it, The fkin is 
very thin and tranfparent, and like a bubble raifed in the water, re- 
flects all the colours of the fky. Brafil breeds a great variety of fer- 
pents and venomous creatures, among which are the: Indian falaman- 
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der, a four-legged infect, the fting of whichis mortal ; the ibivaboca, 
a fpecies of ferpent, about feven yards long, and half a yard in cir 
cumference, whofe poifon is inftantaneouily fatal; the rattle-fnake, 
which there attains an enormous fize; the liboyd, or roe-buck fnake, 
which authors inform us are capable of fwallowing a roe-buck whole 
with his horns, being between twenty and thirty feet inlength, and 
two yards in circumference. Befides thofe, there are many other in- 
fects and ferpents of a dangerous and venomous nature. 

The gold and diamond mines are but a recent difcovery; they 
were firft opened in the year 1681, and have fince yielded above five 
millions fterling annually, of which fum a fifth belongs to the crown. 
So plet iful are diamonds in this country, that the court of Portugal 
has found it neceffary to reftrain their importation, to prevent too 
pi a dimunition of their value, They are neither fo hard nor fo 
clear as thofe of the Eaft-Indies, nor do they f{parkle fo much, but 
they are whiter. The. Brafilian diamonds are fold ten per cent. 
cheaper than the Oriental ones, fuppofing the weights to be equal. 
The largeft diamond in the world was fent from Brafil to the king of 
Portugal; it weighs one thoufand fix hundred and eighty carats, or 
twelve ounces and a half, ahd has been valued at fifty-fix millions 
feven hundred and eighty-feven thoufand five hundred pounds. Some. 
fkilful lapidaries, however, are of opinion that this fuppefed diamond 
is only a topaz, in which cafe a very great abatement muft be made in 
its value. The crown revenue arifing from this colony amounts to — 
two millions fterling in gold, if we may credit fome late writers, bes 
fides the duties and cuftoms on merchandife imported from that 
quarter. ‘This, indeed, is more than a fifth of the precious metal. 
produced by the mines, but every other confequent advantage confi- 
dered, it probably does not much exceed the truth. : 

The extraction of gold is neither very laborious nor dati 
ous in Brafil. It is fometimes on the furface of the foil, and this is the 
pureft kind, and at other times it is neceffary to dig for it eighteen or 
twenty feet, but feldom lower, It is found in larger pieces upon the 
mountains and barren rocks than in-the valleys, or on the borders of 
the river. _ Every man whe difcovers a mine, muft give notice of it 
to the government. If the vein be thought of little confequence by 
perfons appointed to examine it, it is always given up to the public; if 
it be declared to be a rich vein, the government.referve a portion of 
it to themfelves ; ; another fhare is given to the commandant, a third 
to the intendant, and. two flares are fecured to the difcoverer. The 
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miners are obliged to deliver to the king of Portugal a fifth part of all 
the gold which is extracted. 

St. Salvador is the capital of Brafil. ‘This city has a noble, fpaci- 
ous and commodious harbour, is built on a high and fteep rock, 
having the fea upon one fide, and a lake forming a crefcent on the 
other. The fituation makes it in a manner impregnable by nature, 
‘atid the Portuguefe have befides added to it very {trong fortifications ; 
it is populous, magnificent, and beyond comparifon the moft gay and 
opulent in all Brafil. 
~ "The trade of Brafil is very great, and increafes every year. “The 
Portuguefe have opportunities of fupplying themfelves with flaves for 
their feveral works, at a much cheaper rate than any other European 
‘power that has fettlements in America, they being the only European 
Nation that has eftablifhed colonies in Africa, from whence they import 
as many as forty thoufand negroes annually. 

The exceflive confluence of people to the Brafil colonies, as well 
from other countries as from Portugal, not only enlarges the imports 
of gold, diamonds, fugar, tobacco, hides, drugs and medicines, but 
what is of infinitely more importance to Europe in general, the expor- 
tation of the manufactures of this hemifphere, of which the principal 
are the following : Great-Britain fends woollen manufactures, fuch 
as fine broad medley cloths, fine Spanifh cloths, fcarlet and black 
cloths, ferges, duroys, druggets, fagathies, fhalloons, camblets, and 
Norwich ftuffs, black Colchefter bays, fays, and perpetuanas, called 
long ells, hats, ftockings, and gloves. Holland, Germany, and 
France, chiefly export fine hollands, bone lace, and fine thread ; 
filk manufactures, pepper, lead, block tin, and other articles, aré 
alfo fent from different countries. Befides the particulars already 
fpecified, England likewife trades with Portugal, for the ufe of the 
Brafils, in copper and brafs, wrought and unwrought pewter, and 
all kinds of hardware ; all which articles have fo enlarged the Portu- 
~ @efe trade, that inftead of twelve fhips ufually employed in the 
Brafil commerce, there are now never fewer than one hundred fail 
of large veffels conftantly going and returning to thofe colonies. ‘Fo 
all this may be added, that Brafil receives from Madeira great quantity 
of wine, vinegar, and brandy ; and from the AZores, liquors to the 
amount of twenty-five thoufand pounds per ann. Indeed, the commerce 
of Brafil alone is fuflicient to raife Portugal to a confiderable height of 
naval power, as it maintains a conftant nurfery of feamen; yet a 
certain infatuation in the policy of the country has prevented that ef- 
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fect even amidft all thefe extraordinary advantages. All the fhips in 
this trade being under the direction of the government, have their 
appointed feafons of going and returning, under convoy of a certain 
number of men of war; nor cana fingle fhip clear out or go, except 
with the fleet, but by a fpecial licence from the king, which is feldom 
granted, though it is eafily determined that fuch reftrictions can 
prove no way beneficial to the general commerce, though poflibly the 
crown revenue may be better guarded thereby. The fleets fail in the 
following order, and at the following ftated periods : that to Rio de 
Janeiro fets fail in January; the fleet to Bahia, or the bay of All 
Saints, in February ; and the third fleet, to Fernambucca, in the 

month of March. ee . 
The native Brafilians are about the fize of the Europeans, but 
not fo ftout. They are fubject to fewer diftempers, and are long 
lived. They wear no cloathing; the women wear their hair ex- 
tremely long, the men cut their’s fhort ; the women wear bracelets 
-of bones of a beautiful white, the men necklaces of the fame the 
women paint their faces, and the men their bodies. The food of the 
Brafilians is very fimple ; they live upon fhell fith by the fea fide, 
along the rivers by fithing, and in the forefts by hunting; and when 
thefe fail, they live upon caflava and other roots. They are extremely 
fond of dancing and other amufements, and thefe amufements ar¢ 
not interrupted by the worfhip of a Supreme Being, for it is faid they 
know of none, nor is their tranquillity difturbed by the dread of a 
future ftate, of which they have no idea. They have, however, their 
magicians, who, by ftrange contortions, fo far work upon the credu- 
lity of the people, as to throw them into violent convulfions. If the 
impottures of thefe magicians are detected, they are immediately put 
to death, which ferves in fome meafure to check the fpirit of deceit. 
Every Brafilian takes as many wives as he choofes, ‘and puts them 
away when he gets tired of them. When the women lie in, they 
keep their bed but a day or two; then the mother, hanging the child 
to her neck ina cotton {carf, returns to her ufual &cupation, with 
out any kind of inconvenience. Travellers are received with diftin- 
guifhed marks of civility by the native Brafilians; wherever they 
go they are furrounded with women, who wath their feet, and wel- 
come them with the mott obliging expreffions. But it would be an 
unpardonable affront if they fhould leave the family where they were 
firft entertained, in hopes of better accommodation in another. 
Some of thefe virtues, however, were more applicable to thefe 
Les natives, 
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natives, before they were corrupted by an intercourfe with the Euros 
peans. . 

With refpeét to the religion of Brafil, though the king of Portugal, 
as grand mafter of the order of Chrift, is folely in poffeffion of the 
titles ; and though the produce of the crufade belongs entirely to him, 
» yet in this extenfive country, fix bifhoprics have been fucceffively 
founded, which acknowledge for their fuperior the archbifhop of 
Bohia, eftablifhed in the year 1552. The fortunate prelates, moft 
of them Europeans, who fill thefe honourable fees, live in a very 
commodious manner, upon the emoluments attached to the funétion 
of their miniftry, and upona penfion of from fifty to one thoufand 
two hundred and fifty pounds per ann. granted to them by the go- 
vernment. Among the inferior clergy, none but the miffionaries 
who are fettled in the Indian villages are paid, but the others find 
‘Sufficient refources in the fupertftition of the people. Befides an 
‘ annual tribute paid by every family to the clergyman, he is entitled 
to two fhillings for every birth, for every wedding, and every bu- 
rial. ‘Though there is not abfolutely an inquifition in Brafil, yet the 
people of that country are not protected from the outrages of that bar- 
barous and infernal inftitution. 

The government of Brafil isin the viceroy, who has two coun- 
cils, one for criminal, the other for civil affairs, in both of which he 
prefides; but there is no part of the world where the lawyers 
are more corrupt, or the chicanery of their profeflion more prac- 
tifed. | 

Only half of the Captainfhips, into which this country is divided, 
belong to the crown, the reft being fiefs made over to fome of the 
nobility, in reward of their extraordinary fervices, who do little more 
than acknowledge the fovereignty of the king of Portugal. 
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Cayenne is bounded north and eaft, by the Atlantic ocean ¢ 
fouth, by the Amazonia; and weft, by Guiana, or Surinam. It extends 
_ two hundred and forty miles along the coaft of Guiana, and nearly 
three hundred miles within land, lying between the equator and the 
sth degree of north latitude. 

The land along the coaft is low, and very fubjeé&t to inundations 
during the rainy feafons, from the multitude of rivers which rufh 
down from the mountains with great impetuofity. Here the atmof- 
phere is very hot, moift and unwholefome, efpecially where! the 
woods are not cleared away ; but on the higher parts where the trees 
are cut down, and the ground laid out in plantations, the air is more © 
healthy, and the heat great, mitigated by the fea breezes. The 
foil in many parts is very fertile, producing fugar, es Indian 
corn, fruits, and other necefiaries of life. 7 

The French have taken poffeffion of an ifland upon this coaft, called 
alfo Cayenne. This fettlement was begun in 1635. A report had 
prevailed for fome time before, that in the interior parts of Guiana; 
there was a country known by the name of del Dorado, which con- 
tained immenfe riches in gold and precious ftones, more than ever 
Cortes and Pizarro had found in Mexico and Peru, and this fable had 
fired the imagination of every nation in Europe. It is fuppofed that 
this was the country in queft of which Sir Walter Raleigh went on his 
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laft voyage ; and as the French were not behind their neighbours in 
their endeavours to find out fo defirablea country, fome attempts for 
this purpofe were likewife made by that nation much about the fame 
time, which at laft coming to nothing, the adventurers took up their 
refidence on the ifland of Cayenne. In 1643, fome merchants of 
Rouen united their flock, with a defign to fupport the new colony, 
but committing their affairs to one Poncet de Bretigny, a man of a 
ferocious difpofition, he declared war both againft the colonifts and 
favages, in confequence of which he was foon maffacred. This ca- 
taftrophe entirely extinguifhed the ardour of thefe affociates ; and in 
1651 a new company was eftablifhed. This promifed to be much more 
confiderable than the former; and they fet out with fuch a capital as 
enabled them to collect feven or eight hundred colonifts in the city of 
Paris itfelf. Thefe embarked on the Seine in order to fail down to 
Havre de Grace, but unfortunately the Abbé de Marivault, a man of 
great virtue, and the principal promoter of the undertaking, was 
drowned as he was ftepping into his boat. Another gentleman who 
was to have acted as general, was affaffinated on his paflage; and 
twelve of the principal adventurers who had promifed to put the co- 
lony into a flourifhing fituation, not only were the principal perpe- 
trators of this act, but uniformly behaved in the fame atrocious 
manner. At laft they hanged one of their own number, two died, 
three were banifhed to a defert ifland, and the ref abandoned them- 
felves to every kind of excels. ‘The commandant of the citadel deferted 
to the Dutch with part of his garrifon. The favages, roufed by num- 
berleis provocations, fell upon the remainder ; fo that the few who 
were left, thought themfelves happy in efcaping to the Leeward 
Hands in a boat and two canoes, abandoning the fort, ammunition, 
arms, and merchandife, fifteen months after they had landed on the 
ifland. 2: | | 

In 1663, a new company was formed, whole capital amounted 
only to eight thoufand feven hundred and fifty pounds. By the afhi- 
tance of the mintliry they expelled the Dutch, who had taken -pof- 
 feffion of the ifland, and. fetried themfelves much more camfortably 
than their predeceffors. In 1667, the ifland was taken by the Eng- 
lifh, and in ‘1676 by the Dutch, but afterwards. reftored to the 
French, and fince.that time has never been attacked. Soon after, 
fome pirates, Jaden with the fpoils they had gathered in the South 
Seas, came and fixed their refidence at Cayenne, refolving to employ 
“ahe treafures they had acquired in the cultivation: of the lands. In 
' 1688, 
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1688, Ducaffe, an able feaman, arrived with fome fhips from France, 
and propofed to them the plundering of Surinam. This propofal 
exciting their natural turn for plunder, the pirates betook themfelves 
to their old trade, and almoft all the reft followed their example. 
The expedition, however, proved unfortunate; many of the af- 
failants were killed, and all the reft taken prifoners and fent to the 
Caribbee iflands. This lofs the colony has never yet recovered. 

The ifland of Cayenne is about fixteen leagues in circumference, 
and is only parted from the continent by two rivers. By a particular 
formation, uncommon in iflands, the land is higheft near the water 
fide, and low in the middle. Hence the land is fo full of morafles, that 
all communication between the different parts of it is impoffible, 
without taking a great circuit. There are fome fall traéts of an ex- 
cellent foil to be found here and there; but the generality is dry, 
fandy, and foon exhaufted. The only town in the colony is defended 
by acovert way, a large ditch, a very good mud rampart, and five 
baftions. In the middle of the town is a pretty confiderable emi- 
nence, of which a redoubt has been made that is called the fort. The 
entrance into the harbour is through a narrow channel, and fhips 
can only get-in at high water owing to the rocks and reefs that are 
{cattered about this pafs. 

The firft produce of Cayenne was the arnotto, from the produce 
of which, the colonifts proceeded to that of cotton, indigo, and laftly, 
fugar. It was the firft of all the French colonies that attempted to 
cultivate coffee. The coffee tree was brought from Surinam in 1721, 
by fome deferters from Cayenne, who purchafed their pardon by fo 
doing. ‘Ten or twelve years after they planted cocoa; we have very 
little account of the produce with refpect to quantity, but as far back 
as the year 1752, there were exported from Cayenne two hundred 
and fixty thonfaud five hundred and forty-one pounds of arnotto, 
eighty thoufand three hundred and fixty-three pounds of fugar, feven- 
teen thoufand nine hundred and nineteen pounds of cotton, twenty~" 
fix thoufand eight hundred und eighty-one pounds of coffee, ninety- 
one thoufand nine hundred and fixteen pounds of cocoa, fix hundred 
aud eighteen trees for timber, and one hundred and four planks. 
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DUTCH POSSESSIONS 


SOUTH-AME RICA. 


SURINAM, or DUTCH GUIANA. 


Tas province, the only one belonging to the Dutch on the con- 
tinent of America, is fituated between 5° and 7° north latitude, 
having the mouth of the Oronoko and the Atlantic, on the nofth ; 
Cayenne, on the’eaft ; Amazonia, on the fouth ; and Terra Firma 
on the weit. 

The Dutch claim the whole coaft from the mouth of Oronoko to 
the river Marowyne, on which are fituated their colonies of Effequibo, | 
Demerara, Berbice, and Surinam. The latter begins with the 
_ river Saramacha, and ends with the Marowyne, including alength of 
coaft of one hundred and twenty miles. 

A number of fine rivers pafs through this country, the principal of 
which are Effequibo, Surinam, Demerara, Berbice, ‘and Conya. 
Effequibo is nine miles wide at its mouth, and is more than three 
hundred miles in length. Surinam isa beautiful river, three quar- 
ters of amile wide, navigable for the largeft veffels four leagues, and 
for fmaller veffels fixty or feventy miles farther. Its banks, quite to 
the water’s edge, are covered withevergreen mangrove trees, which 
render the paflage up this river very delightful. The Demerara is 
about three quarters of a mile wide where it empties into the Suri- 


am, is navigable for large veffels one hundred miles ; a hundred 
niles 
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wtiles farther are feveral falls of eafy afcent, above whe it divides 
into the fouth-weft arid fouth-eaft branches, ; 

The water of the lower parts in the river is brackifh, and unfit 
for ufe ; and the inhabitants are obliged to make ufe of rain water, 
which is here uncomimonly {weet and good. It is caught in cifterns 
placed under ground, and before drinking, is fet ia large earthen 
pots to fettle, by which means it becomes very clear and whole- 
fome. Thefe cifterns are fo large and numerous, that water is fel- 
dom {earce. 

In the months of September, Ofober, and November, the cli- 
mate is unhealthy, particularly to ftrangers. ‘The common difeafes 
are putrid and other fevers, the dry belly-ach; and the dropfy. One 
hundred miles back from the fea, the foil is quite different, a hilly 
country, -a pure, dry, wholefome air, where a fire fometimes would 
not be difagreeable. Along the fea coaft the water is unwholefome, 
the air damp and fultry. The thermometer ranges from 75° to go° 
through the year. A north-eaft breeze never fails to blow from about 
nine o’clock in the morning through the day, in the hotteft feafons. 
As the days and nights throughout the year are very nearly of an 
equal length, the air can never become extremely heated, nor the 
inhabitants fo greatly incommoded by the heat, as thofe who live at a 
greater diftance from the equator. The feafons were formerly di- 
vided regularly into rainy and dry; but of late years fo much depen- 
dence cannot be placed upon them, owing probably to the country’s 
being more cleared, by which means a free paffage is opened for the 
air and vapours. 

Through the whole country runs a ridge of oyfter fale, Soule 
parallel to the coaft, but three or four leagues from it, of a confide- 
rable breadth, and from four to eight feet deep, compofed of fhel's 
exactly of the fame nature as thoie which form the prefent coaft: 
from this and other circumftances, there is great reafon to believe that 
the land, from that diftance from the fea, is all new land, refcued_ 
from the water by fome revolution in nature, or other unknown 
caufe. 

On each fide of the rivers and creeks are fituated the plantations, 
containing from five hundred to two thoufand acres each, in number 
about five hundred and fifty in the whole colony, producing at pre- 
fent annually about fixteen thoufand hogtheads of fugar, twelve mil- 
lion pounds of coffee, feven hundred thoufand pounds of cocoa, cight 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds of cotton: all which articles, . 
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cotton excepted, have fallen off within fifteen years, at leaft one third, 
owing to bad management, both here and in Holland, and to other 
éaufes. Of the proprietors’ of thefe plantations, not above eighty 
_ refide here. The fugar plantations have many of them water mills, 
which being much more profitable than others, and the fituation of 
the colony admitting of them, will probably become general ; of the 
reft, fome are worked by mules, others by cattle, but from the low- 
nefs of the country none by the wind. The eftates are for the greatett 
part mortgaged for as much or more than they are worth, which 
greatly difcourages any improvements which might otherwife be made. 
Was it not for the unfortunate fituation of the colony in this and other 
refpects, it is certainly capable of being brought to a great height of 
improvement; dyes, gums, oils, plants for medicinal purpofes,, 
&c. might, and undoubtedly will, at fome future period, be found 
in abundance. Rum might be diftilled here ; indigo, ginger, rice 
and tobacco, have been, and may be farther cultivated, and many 
other articles. In the woods are found many kinds of good and du- 
rable timber, and fome woods for ornamental purpofes, particularly 
a kind of mahogany called copic. The foil is perhaps as rich and 
as luxuriant as any in the world; itis generally a rich, fat; loamy 
earth, lying in fome places above the level of the rivers at high 
water, which rife about eight feet, but in moft places below it. 
Whenever, from a continued courfe of cultivation for many years, a 
piece of land becomes impoverifhed, for manure is not known here, — 
it 1s Jaid under water for a certain number of years, and thereby re- 
gains its fertility, and in the mean time anew piece of wood land is 
cleared. This country has never experienced thofe dreadful fcourges 
of the Weflt-Indies, hurricanes; and droughts from the lownefs of 
the land it has not to fear, nor has the produce ever been deftroyed 
by infe@s or by the blaft. In fhort, this colony, by proper manage- 
ment, might become equal to Jamaica, or any other. Land is not 
wanting; it is finely interfeCted by noble rivers, and abundant 
creeks ; the foil is of the beft kind; it is well fituated, and the cli- 
mate is not very unhealthy : it is certainly growing better, and will 
continue fo to do, the more the country is cleared of its woods, and 
cultivated. 

The rivers abound with fith, fome of which are good; at certain 
{-afons of the year there is plenty ofturtle. The woods abound with 
plenty of deer, hares, and rabbits, a kind of buffaloe, and two {pecies 
of 
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of wild hogs, one of which, the peccary, is remarkable for having 
its navel on the back. 

The woods are infefted with feveral fpecies of tigers, but with 
no other ravenous or dangerous animals. The rivers are rendered 
dangerous by alligators, from four to feven feet long, anda man was 
a fhort time fince crufhed between the jaws of a fith, but its name is 
not known. Scorpions and tarantulas are found here of a large fize 
and great venom, and other infects without number, fome of them 
very dangerous and troublefome. The torporific eel, the touch of 
which, by means of the,bare hand or any conductor, has the effect 
of a firong-ele@trical fhock. Serpents alfo, fome of which are ve- 
nomous, and others, as has been afferted by many credible perfons, 
are trom twenty-five to fifty feet long. In the woods are monkeys, 
the floth, and parrots in all their varigties ; alfo fome birds of beau- 
tiful plumage, among others the flamingo, but few or no finging 
birds. 

Paramaribo, fituated on Surinam river, four-leagues from the fea, 
north latitude @°, weft longitude s5° from Greenwich, is the prin- 
cipal ‘town in Surinam. It contains about two thoufand whites, 
one half of whom are Jews, and eight thoufand flaves. The houfes 
_ are principally of wood, fome few have glafs windows, but generally 
they have wooden fhutters. The ftreets are fpacious and ftraight, 
and planted on each fide with orange or tamarind trees. 

About feventy miles from the fea, on the fame river, is a village 
of about forty or fifty houfes, inhabited by Jews. This village, and 
the town above mentioned, with the intervening plantations, contain 
all the inhabitants in this colony, which amount to three thoufand 
two hundred whites, and forty-three thoufand flaves. The buildings 
on the plantations are many of them coftly, convenient, and airy. 
The country around is thinly inhabited with the native Indians, 1a 
harmlefs friendly race of beings. They are, in general, fhort of 
-ftature, but remarkably well made, ofa light copper colour, ftraight 
black hair, without beards, high cheek bones, and broad fhoulders. 
In their ears, nofes, and hair the women wear ornaments of filver, 
&c. Both men and women go naked. One nation or tribe of them 
tie the lower part of the legs of the female children, when young, 
with a cord bound very tight for the breadth of fix inches about the 
ancle, which cord is never afterwards taken off but to put on’ a new 


’ one, by which means the flefh, which fhould otherwife grow on that. 
part of the leg, increafes the calf to a great fize, and leaves the bone — 
PP below 
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below nearly bare. This, though it muft render them yery weak, 
is reckoned a great beauty by them. The language of the Indians 
appears t» be very foft. “They are mortal enemies to every kind of 
labour, but neverthelefs manufacture a few articles, fuch as very 
fine cotton hammocks, earthen water pots, bafkets, a red or yellow 
dye called roucau, and fome other trifles, all which they exchange 
for fuch articles as they ftand in need of. 

They paint themfcelves red, and fome are curioufly figured with 
black. Their food confitts chiefly of fifh and crabs; and caflava, of 
which they plant great quantities, and this is almoft the: only pro- 
duce they attend to. ‘They cannot be faid to be abfolutely wander- 
ing trives, but their huts being merely a few crofs {ticks covered with 
branches, fo as to defend them from the rain and fun, they frequently 
quit their habitations, if they fee occafion, and eftablifh them elfe- 
where. They do not fhun the whites, and have been ferviceable 
again{t the runaway negroes. 

Dr. Bancroft obferves, that the inhabitants of Dutch Guiana 
‘are either whites, blacks, or the reddifh brown aboriginal na- 
tives. The promifcuous intercourfe of thefe different people have 
generated feveral intermediate cafts, whofe colours depend on 
their degree of confanguinity to either whites, blacks, negroes, or 
Indians, 

The river Surinam is guarded by a fort and two redoubts at the 
eatrance, and a fort at Paramaribo, but none of them. of any 
{trength, fo that one or two frigates would be {ufficient to make 
themfelves matters of the whole colony, and never was there a people 
who more ardently wifhed for a change of government than the in- 
habitants of this colony do at this time. The many grievances they 
labour under, and the IMMENSE BURTHEN OF TAXES, which 
threaten the ruin of the colony, make them excufable in their ge- 
neral defire to change the Dutch for a French government. This 
is precifely the cafe in Europe, the taxes are fo enormous, and 
the oppreffion of the Statholderian government fo great, that we 
may venture to aflert, that no human power (avd we cannot think a 
Divine one will interfere) can poffibly prevent much longer a revo- 
Jution from taking place. 

The colony is not immediately under the States General, 
but under a company in Holland, called the Directors of Surinam, 
a company jirf? formed by the States General, but now fupplying its 
own vacancies; by them are appointed the yovernor and all the 
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principal officers both civil and military. The interior governs 
ment confifts of a governor, and a fupreme and inferior coun- 
cil; the members of the latter are chofen by the governor from 
a double nomination of the principal inhabitants, and thofe of the 
former in the fame manner. By thefe powers, and by a magittrate 
prefiding over all criminal affairs, juftice is executed, and laws are 
enacted neceffary for the interior government of the colony ; thofe of 
a more general and public nature are enacted by the directors, and 
require no approbation by the court. 

The colony is guarded by about one thoufand fix hundred re- 
gular troops, paid by the directors. Thefe troops, together with a 
corps of about two hundred aud fifty free negroes, paid by the 
Dutch government, and another fmall corps of chafleurs, and as 
many flaves as the court thinks fit to order from the planters, from 
time to time, are difperfed at poits placed at proper diftances on 
a cordon, furrounding the colony on the land fide, in order, as 
far as poflible, to. defend the diftant plantations and the colony in 
general, from. the attacks of feveral dangerous bands of runaway 
flaves, which from yery {mall beginnings have, from the natural pro- 
lificacy of the negro race, and the continual addition of freth fugi- 
tives, arrived at fuch a height as to have coft the country very great 
fums of money, and much lofs of men, without being able to do thefe 
negroes any effectual injury. ry 

This colony was firft poffeffled by the French as early as the year 
1630 or 30, and was abandoned by them on account of its unhealthy 
climate. In the year 1650 it was taken by fome Englifhmen, and in 
1662 a charter grant was made of it by Charles Il. About this time 
it was confiderably augmented by the fettlement of a number of 
Jews, who had been driven out of Cayenne and the Brafils, whofe 
defcendants, with other Jews, compofe at prefent one haif of the 
white inhabitants of the colony, and are allowed great privileges. In 
1667 it was taken by the Dutch, and the Englifh having got poffet- 
fion about the fame time of the then Dutch colony of New-York, 
each party retained its conqueft; the Englifh planters moit of them 
retired to Jamaica, leaving their flaves behind them, whofe language 
is ftill Englith, but fo corrupted as not to be underftood at firft by an. 
Englifliman. | 
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ABORIGINAL AMERICA, 


OR THAT PART. WHICH 


THE ABORIGINAL INDIANS. POSSESS. 


AMAZONIA. 


} A\Mazonta is fituated: between the equator and 20° fouth lati 
tude; its length is one thoufand four hundred miles, and its breadth 
nine hundred miles: it is bounded on the north by Terra Firma and 
‘Guiana; on the eaft by Brafil; on the fouth by Paraguay; and on 
the weft by Peru. . 

The air is cooler in this country than could be expected, confider- 
ing 4t is fituated in the torrid zone. This is partly owing to the heavy 
rains which occafion the rivers to overflow their banks one-half of 
the year, and parily to the cloudinefs of the weather, which ob- 
{cures the fun great part of the time he is above the horizon. During 
the rainy feafon the country is fubject to dreadful ftorms of thunder 

and lightning. | 

The ‘foil is extremely fertile, producing cocoa nuts, pine apples,. 
‘bananas, plantains, anda great variety of tropical fruits; cedar, red- 
svood, pak, ebony, logwood, and many other forts of dying wood; 
axogether with tobacco, fugar canes, cotton, potatoes, balfam, honey, 
&c. "The woods abound with tigers, wild boars, buffaloes, - deer, 
and game-of various’kinds. The rivers and lakes abound with fifth. 
Mere are alfo fea-cows and turtles; but the crocodiles and water 
ferpents render fifhing a dangerous employment, | 

The river Amazon is the largeft inthe known world. This river, 
fo famous for the length of its courfe, this great vaffal of the fea, to 
which it brings the tribute it has received from fo many of its own 
tributaries, feems to be produced by innumerable torrents, which 
‘ufh down with amazing impetuofity from the eaftern declivity of 

the 
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thé Andes, and unite in a fpacious plain to form this immentfe river. 
In its progrefs of three thoufand three hundred miles it receives the 
waters of a prodigious number of rivers, fome of which come from 
far, and are very broad and deep. It is interfperfed with an infinite 
amumber of iflands, which are too often overflowed to admiit of culs 
ture: it falls into the Atlantic ocean under the equator, and is there 
one hundred and fifty miles broad. 

The natives of this country, like all the other Americans, are of 
a good ftature, have handfome features, long black hair, and cop- 
per complexions. They are faid to have a tafte for the imitative arts, 
efpecially painting and fculpture, and make good mechanics. Their 
cordage is made of the barks of trees, and their fails of cotton, 
their hatchets of tortoife fhells or hard ftones, their: chifels, plains and 
wimbles, of the horns and teeth of wild beafts, and their canoes are 
trees hollowed. They {pin and weave cotton cloth, build their houfes 
with wood and clay, and thatch them with reeds. ‘Their arms in 
general are darts and javelins, bows and arrows, with targets of cane 
er fifh fkins. The feveral nations are governed by their chiefs or 
caziques; it being obfervable, that the monarchical form of go- 
vernment has prevailed almoft univerfaily, both among azcient and 
swodern barbarians, doubtlefs on account of its fuperior advantages 
with refpeé to war and rapine, and as requiring a much lefs refined 
policy than the republican fyftem, and therefore beft adapted for the 
favage ftate. The regalia, which diftinguifh the chiefs, are a 
crown of parrots feathers, a chain of tigers teeth or claws, which 
hangs round the waift, and a wooden {word, which, according to 
fome authors, were intended for hieroglyphics. 

As early as the time of Hercules and Thefeus, the Greeks had 
imagined the exiftence of a nation of Amazons; with this fable they 
embellifhed the hiftory of all their heroes, not excepting that of 
Alexander; and the Spaniards, infatuated with this dream of anti- 
_ quity, transferred it to America. They reported, that a republic 
of female warriors actually exifted in America, who did not live in 
fociety with men, and only admitted them once a year for the pur- 
pofes of procreation. To give the more credit to this romantic 
ftery, it was reported, not without reafon, that the women in Ame- 
rica were all fo unhappy, and were treated with fuch contempt and 
inhumanity by the men, that many of them had agreed to fhake off 
the yoke of their tyrants. It was farther faid, that being accuftomed 
to follow the men into the forefs, and to carry their provifions and 
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baggage when they went out to fight or to hunt, they muft necefs 
farily have been inured to hardfhips, and rendered capable of form- 
ing fo bold a refdlution. Since this ftory has been propagated, in- 
finite pains have been taken to find out the truth of it, but no traces 
could ever be difcovered. 

The mind of a good man is pleafed with the refle€tion, that atiy 
part of South-America has efcaped the ravages of European tyrants 
This country has hitherto remained unfubdued ; the original inha- 
bitants, therefore, enjoy their native freedom and independence, the 
birthright of every human being. 
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PATAGONIA. 


Paraconta is fituated between 45° and 54° fouth latitude ; 
its length is eleven hundred miles, and its breadth three hundred and 
fifty ; it is bounded north by Chili and Paragua ; eaft by the Atlantic 
ocean; fouth by the ftraits of Magellan; weft by the Pacific ocean. 

The climate is faid to be much colder in this country than in the 

north under the fame parallels of latitude; which is imputed to the 
Andes, which pafs through it, being covered with eternal {now : it 
is almof impoffible to fay what the foil would produce, as it is not 
at all cultivated by the natives. The northern parts are covered 
with wood, among which is an inexhauftible fund of large timber ; 
but towards the fouth, it is faid, there is not a fingle tree large 
enough to be of ufe to mechanics. There are, however, good 
-paftures, which feed incredible numbers of horned cattle and horfes, 
firft carried there by the SBaneee) and now increafed in ah amazing 
degree. ; 
It is inhabited by a variety of Indian tribes, among which are the 
Patagons, from whom the country takes its names, the Pampas and 
the Coffores: they all live upon fifth and game, and what the earth 
produces fpontaneoufly: their huts are thatched, and, notwithftand- 
ing the rigour of: the climate, they wear no other clothes than a 
mantle made of feal fkin, or the fkin of fome beaft, and that they 
throw off when they are in a€tion: they are exceedingly hatdy, 
brave and active, making ufe of their arms, which are bows and 
arrows headed with flints, with amazing dexterity. 

Magellan, who firft difcovered the ftraits which bear his name, 
and after him Commodore Byron, have reported, that there exifts, 
in thefe regions, a race of giants; but others, who have failed this 
way, contradi& the report. Upon the whole we may conclude, that 
this itory is, perhaps, like that of the female republic of Amazons. 

The Spaniards once built a fort upon the ftraits, and left a gar- 
rifon in it to prevent any other European nation pafling that way into” 
the Pacific ocean; but moft of the men perithed by hunger, whence 
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the place obtained the name of port Famine, and fince that fatal 
event, no nation has attempted to plant colonies in Patagonia. As 
to the religion or government of thefe favages, we have no certain 
information: fome have reported, that thefe people believe in invifi- 
ble powers, both good and evil; and that they pay a tribute of 
gratitude to the one, and deprecate the wrath and vengeance of the 
other. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

We: have now traverfed the feveral provinces of that extenfive re- 
gion, which is comprehended between the ifthmus of Darien and the 
- fifty-fourth degree of fouth latitude. We have taken a curfory view 
of the rivers, the foil, the climate, the produétions, the commerce, 
the inhabitants, &c. 

The hiftory of Columbus, tegether with-his bold and adventurous 
actions in the difcovery of this country, we have but flightly noticed 
in this a account, as we had done this in a preceding part of thiswork.* 
His elevated mind fuggefted to him ideas fuperior to any other man 
of his age, and his afpiring genius prompted him to make greater and” 
more noble efforts for new difcoveries : he croffed the extenfive At- 
lantic, and brought to view a world unheard of by the people of the 
ancient hemifphere. This excited an enterprifing, avaricious, {pirit 
among the inhabitants of Europe ; and they flocked to America for the 
purpotes of plunder. In confequence of vthich, a fcene of barbarity 
~~ has been acted, of which South-America has been the prineipa} theatre, 
which fhocks the human mind, and almott {taggers belief. No fooner 
had the Spaniards fet foot upon the American continent, than they 
laid claim to the foil, to the mines, and to the fervices of the natives, 
wherever they came. Countries were invaded, kingdoms were over- 
turned, innocence was attacked, and happinefs had no afylum. Def- 
potiim and cruelty, with all their terrible’ {courges, attended their 
advances in every part: they went forth, they conquered, they ra- 
vaged, they deftroyed: no deceit, no cruelty, was too great to be 
made ufe of to fatisfy their avarice : juftice was difregarded, and 
mercy formed no part of the character of thefe inhuman conquerors : 
they were intent only on the profecution of fchemes moft degrading 
and moft fcandalous to the human charaéter. In South-America, 
the kingdoms of Terra Firma, of Peru, of Chili, of Paragua, of 
Brafil, and of Guiana, fucceflively fell a facrifice to their vicious 
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ambition and avarice. The hiftory of their feveral reductions was 
too copious to be infeited at large in a work of this kind; but we 
have endeavoured to afford the reader a brief view of thofe tranfactions 
which have blafted the charaéter of all thofe who had any thing to do 
with the conqueft of this part of the globe. Let us then turn from 
thefe diftreffing fcenes; let us leave the political world, where no- 
thing but {peétacles of horror are prefented to our view; where 
fcenes of blood and carnage diftraét the imagination; where the 
avarice, injuftice and inhumanity of men, furnifh nothing but 
uneafy fenfations; let us leave thefe, and enter the natural world, 
whofe laws are conftant and uniform, and where beautiful, grand 
and fulblime objects continually prefent themfelves to our view. 

We have given a defcription of thofe beautiful'and {pacious rivers 
which every where interfect this country ; and of that immenfe chain 
of mountains, which runs from one end of the.continent to the other. 
Thefe enormous maffes, which rife to fuch prodigious heights above 
the humble furface of the earth, where almoft all mankind have 
fixed their refidence; thefe maifes, which in one part are crowned 
with impenetrable and ancient forefts, that have never refounded 
with the ftroke of the hatchet, and in another, raife their towering 
_ tops, and arreft the clouds in their courfe, while in other parts they 
keep the traveller at a diftance from their fummits, either by ram- 
parts of ice that furrqundéthem, or from vollies of flame iffuing forth 
from the frightful and yawning caverns; thefe maffes giving rife 

to impetuous torrents defcending with dreadful noife from their open 
fides, to rivers, fountains and gree {prings, fill every beholder 
with aftonifhment. ; 

The height of the mof elevate point in the Pyrenees is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Coffini, fix thoufand fix hundred and forty-fix feet. The 
height of the mountain Gemmi, in the canton‘ of Berne, is ten 
thoufand one hundred and ten fect. The height of the peak of - 
- Teneriffe, is thirteen thoufand one hundred and feventy-eight feet. 
The height of the Chimborazo, the moit elevated point of the An- 
des, is twenty thoufand two hundred and eighty feet. ‘Thus, upon 
comparifon, the higheft part of the Andes is feven thowfand one 
hundred and two: feet higher than the peak of Teneriffe, t he mofk 
elevated mountain known in the ancient hemifphere. 
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Tus vaft continent of America is divided into two parts, North 
and South, the narrow ifthmus of Darien ferving as a link to con- 
neg them together; between the Florida fhore on the northern 
peninfula, and the gulf of Maracabo on the fouthern, lie a multitude 
of iflands, which are called the Wett- Indies, from the name of India, 
originally affigned to them by Columbus ; ; though, in confequence 


_ of the opinions of fome geographers of the fifteenth century, they 
are frequently known by the appellation of Antilia or Antilles: this 


term is, however, more often applied to the windward or Caribbean 
iflands. aS 

Subordinate to this comprehenfive and fimple arrangement, ne- 
ceflity or convenience has introduced more local diftinétions: that 
portion of the Atlantic which is feparated from the main ocean to the 
north and eaft by the iflands, though known by the general appella- 
tion of the Mexican gulf, is itfelf properly divided into three diftinét 
parts; the gulf of Mexico, the bay of Honduras, and the Carib- 
bean fea, fo called from that clafs of iflands which bound this part 
of the ocean on the eaft. Of this clafs, a group nearly adjoining 


to the eaftern fide of St. John de Porto Rico is likewife called the : 


Virgin ifles,* The name of Bahama iflands is likewife given, or 


'™ Jt may he proper to obferve, that the old Spanifh navigators, in {peaking of the 


Wett- India iflands, frequently diftinguish them into two claffes, by the terms: Barlo~ 
_wento and Sotavento, from whence our Windward and Leeward iflands, the Caribbean 
conftituting, in ftri€t propriety, the former clafs, and the iflands of Cuba, Jamaica, © 


Hifpaniola and Porto~Rico the latter ; but the English. mariners appropriate both 
terms to the Caribbean iflands only, fubdividing them according to their fituation in 
the courfe of trade ; the Windward iflands, by their arrangement, terminating, I be= 


Jieve, with Martinico,’ and the Leeward commencing at Dominica and extending to 


Porto-Rico. Edwards Hift. Vol. ug P: 5s | 
applied, 
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wpplied, by the Englifhy. to a clufter of {mall iflands, rocks and reefs 
ef fand, which ftretch in a north-wefterly direction for the {pace of 
nearly three hundred leagues from the northern coaft of Hifpaniola 
to the Bahama ftrait oppofite the Florida fhore.* 

Such of the above iflands as are worth cultivation now belong ta 
GREAT-BRITAIN, SPAIN, France, Hontanp and Denmark. 


The Bririsy claim 


= 


Jamaica, Nevis, 
Barbadoes, | Montferrat, 
St. Chriftopher’s, Barbuda, | 
Antigua, ‘Anguilla, 
Grenada, and the Grenadines, . Bermudas, 
Dominica, The Bahama iflands. 
St. Vincent, 
| | The Spanirarps claim 

Cuba, $ _ ‘Trinidad, 
Part of St. gee. or Hif- Margaretta, 

paniola, | a Porto-Rico. 


The Frexecu claim 


‘Part of St. Domingo, ‘ St, Bartholomew, Defeada, 
Martinico, — Marigalante; — 
Guadaloupe, Tobago, : 

St. Lucia, © | | | 

| The Durcu claim 

St. Euftatia, aba - Curaffou, or Curacoa, 
Saba. A | 


The Danks claim 
The iflands of St.Croix, | St. Thomas and St. John’s, 


‘The’ climate in all the Weft-India iflands is nearly the fame, al- 
lowing for thofe accidental differences which the feveral fituations 
and qualities of the lands themfelves produce. As they lie within 
the tropics, and the fun goes quite over their heads, pailing beyond 
them to the north, and never returning farther from any of them 
than about thirty degrees to the fouth, they would be continually 


tie The whole group is called by the Spaniards Lucayos. 
grees 3 fub- 
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fubje@ted to an extreme and intolerable heat, if the trade windsy. 
rifing gradually as the fun gathers ftrength, did not blow in upon 
them from the fea, and refrefh the air in fuch a manner, as to enable 
them to attend their concerns even under the meridian fun. On 
the other hand, as the night advances, a breeze begins to be per- 
ceived, which blows fmartly from the land, as it were from the cen- 
ter, towards the fea, to all points of the compas at once. 

By the fame remarkable Providence in the difpofing of things it 
is, that when the fun has made a great progrefs towards the tropic 
of Cancer, and becomes in a manner vertical, he draws. after him 
fuch a vaft body of clouds, which fhield them from his direct beams, 
and diffolving into rain, cool the air and refrefh the country, thirfty | 
with the long drought, which commonly prevails from the beginning 
of January to the latter end of May. 

_ The rains in the Weft-Indies are like floods of water poured 
from the clouds with a prodigious tmpetuofity ; the rivers fuddenly 
rife; new rivers and lakes are formed, and in a fhort time all the 
low country is under water.* Hence it is, that the rivers which 
have their fource within the tropics, {well and overflow their banks 
at a certain feafon ; but fo miftaken were the ancients in their idea 
of the torrid zone, that they imagined it to be dried and fcorched 
up with a continual and fervent heat, and to be for that reafon un- 
inhabitable ; when, in reality, fome of the»largeft rivers of the world 
have their courfe within. its limits, and the moifture is one of the 
greateft inconveniencies of the climate in feveral places. 
The rains make the only diftin@tion of feafons in the Welft-Indies 
the trees are green the whole year round; they have no cold, na 
frofts, no fnows, and but rarely fome hail; the ftorms of hail are, 
however, very violent when they happen, and the hailftones very great 
and heavy. Whether it be owing to this moifture, which alone does 
not feem to be a fufficient caufe, or to a greater quantity of a ful- 
phureous acid, which predominates in the air of this country, metals 
of all kinds that are fubje& to the action of fuch caufes ruft and 
canker in a very fhort time; and this: caufe, perhaps, as much as 
the heat itfelf, contributes to make the climate of the Weft-Indies 
unfriendly and unpleafant to an European conttitution: 

_. Itisin the rainy feafon, principally inthe month of Auguft,.more 
rarely in July and September, that they are affaulted by hurricanes, 


% Wafer’s Journey acrofs the Ifthmus of Darien. 
| the 
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¢he moft terrible calamity to which they are fubject, as well as the 
people in thé Eaft-Indies, from the climate; this deftroys, at a ftrokes 
the labours of many years, and proftrates the moft exalted hopes of 
the planter, and at the moment when he thinks himfelf out of dan- 


ger. It is a fudden and violent ftorm of wind, rain, thunder and 


lightning, attended with a furious fwelling of the feas, and fometimes 
with an earthquake; in fhort, with every circumftance which the 
elements can affemble that is terrible and deftruétive. Firft, they 
fee a prelude to the enfuing havoc, whole fields of fugar-canes 
_ whirled into the air, and fcattered over the face of the country. 
The ftrongett trees of the foreft are torn up by the roots, and driven 
about like ftubble; their windmills are {wept away in a moment ; 
their utenfils, the fixtures, the ponderous copper boilers, and ills 
of feveral hundred weight, are wrenched from the ground and bats 
tered to pieces; their houfes are no protection; the roofs are torn 
off at one blaft; whilft the rain, which infan hour raifes the water 
five feet, rufhes in upon them with an irrefifttible violence. 

The grand ftaple commodity of the Weft-Indies is fugar; this 
commodity was not at all known to the Greeks and Romans, though 
it was made in China in very early times, from whence was derived 
the firft knowledge of it; but the Portuguefe were the firft who 
cultivated it in America, and brought it into requeft, as one of the 
materials of a very univerfal luxury in Europe. It is not deter- 


mined, whether the' cane, from which this fubftance is taken, be a. 


native of America, or brought thither to their colony of BraGl by 
the Portuguefe, from India and the coait of Africa; but, however 
that may be, in the beginning they made the moft, as they fill 
do the beft, fugars which come to market in this part of the world. 
The juice within the fugar cane is the moft lively, excellent, and the 


\ 


leaft cloying fweet in nature, which, fucked raw, has proved ex- 


tremely nutritive and wholefome. From the molafles rum is diftilled, 


~ and from the fcummings of the fugar a meaner {pirit is procured. | 


The tops of the canes, and the leaves which grow upon the joints, 
make very good provender for their cattle, and the refute of the 
cane, after grinding, ferves for fire, fo that no part of this excellent 
plant is without its ufe. — 

They compute that, when things are well managed, the rum and 
_molaffes pay the charges of the plantation, and the {ugars are clear 
gan. However, a man cannot begin a fugar plantation of any con- 


‘ 


| fequence, 
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fequence, not to mention the purchafe of the land, which is very 
high, under a capital of at leaft five thoufand pounds. 

The negroes in the plantations are fubfifted at a very eafy rate 
this is generally by allotting to each family of them a fmall portion 
of land, and allowing them two days in the week, Saturday and 
Sunday, to cultivate it ; fome are fubfifted in this manner, but others 
find their negroes a certain portion of Guinea or Indian corn, and to 
fome a falt herring, or a fmall portion ef bacon or falt pork, a day, 
All the reft of the charge confifts in a cap, a fhirt; a pair of breeches, 
and a blanket, and the profit of their labour yields ten or twelve 
pounds annually. The price of men ‘negroes, upon their firft ar- 
rival, is from thirty to fifty pounds, women and grown boys lefs: 
but fuch negro families as are acquainted with the bufinefs of the 
iflands generally bring above forty pounds upon an average one with 
another; and there are inftances of a fingle negro man, expert in 
the bufinefs, bringing one hundred and fifty guineas ; and the wealth 
of a planter is generally computed from the number of flaves he 
pofieffes. 
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Tus ifland, the largeft of the Antilles, and the moft valuable, 
lies between. 17° and. 19° north latitude, and between 76°.and 79° 
weft longitude, is near one hundred and eighty miles in length, and 
about fixty in breadth ; it approaches in its figure to an oval. The — 
windward paflage right. before it hath the ifland of Cuba on the 
weft, and Hifpaniola on the eaft, and is about twenty leagues in 
breadth. 

This ifland was difcovered by A Admiral Chriftopher Columbus in 
his fecond yoyage, who landed upon it May 5, 1494, and was fo 
much charmed with it, as always to prefer it to the reft of the iflands; 
in confequence of which, his: fon chofe it for his dukedom. It was 
fettled by Juan d’Efquivel, A. D, 1509, who built the town, which, 
from the place of his birth, he. called Seville, and eleven leagues 
farther to the eaft ftood Melilla. :Orifton was on the fouth fide of the 
ifland, feated on what is now called the Blue Fields river. All thefe 
are gone.to decay, but St, Jago, now Spanifh-Town, is ftill the ca- 
pital. . The Spaniards:held this country one hundred and fixty years, 
and, in their time the principal commodity, was cacoa: they had an 
immente ftock of hortes, affes, and mules, and prodigious quantities of 
cattle. The Englith foley here, under Penn and Venables, May 
11, 1654, and, quickly _ reduced the ifland. Cacoa was alfo their 
principal commodity till the old trees decayed, and the new ones did 
not thrive ; and then the planters from Barbadoes introduced fugar 
¢eanes, which hath been the great ftaple ever fince. 
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The profpect of this ifland from the fea, by reafon of its conftant 
verdure, and many fair and fafe bays, is wonderfully pleafant. The 
coaft, and for fome miles within the land, is low; but removing 
farther, it rifes, and becomes hilly. The whole ifland is divided 
by aridge’ of mountains running eaft'anid’ weft, fome rifing to a great 
height; and thefe are compofed of rock, and a very hard Clay, 
through which, however, the rains that fall inceffantly upon them 
have worn long and deep cavities, which they call gullies. Thefe 
mountains, however, are. far from being unpleafant, as they are 
crowned even to their fummits by a variety of fine trees. ‘There are 
alfo about a hundred rivers that iffue from them on both fides ; and 
though none of them are navigable for any thing but canoes, are 
both pleafing and profitable in many other refpecéts. Theclimate, like 
that of all countries between the tropics, is very warm towards the 
fea, and in marfhy places unhealthy; butin more elevated fituations 
cooler, and where people live temperately, to the full as wholefome 
as any part of” the Weft-Indies.” The rains fall heavy for about 2 
fortnight in the months of “May and Oéobef; and as they are the 
caufe of fertility, ate ftiled feafons.. Thunder is pretty frequent, 
and fometimes fhowers of hail; but ice or fnow, except on-the tops 
of the mountains, are never feen, but’on them, and at no very great 
height, the air is’ exceedingly cold. 

The moft eaftern parts of this ridge are famous under the name’ of 
the Blue mountains. This great chain of ragged rocks defends the 
fouth fide of the ifland.from thofe boiterous north-wett winds, which 
might be fatal to their produce. “Their'ftreams, though fmall, fup- 
ply the inhabitants with good water, ‘whichis. great bleffing, as their 
wells are generally brackifh: The Spaniards were perfuaded that 
thefe hills abounded with metals ; ;°but we do not find that they 
wrought any mines, ‘or if they: did, it-was only copper, of which 
they {aid the bells in the church of St. Jago were made. “They have 
feveral ‘hot {prings, which have done great cures. : The ¢climaté was 

certainly more temperate before the great earthquake, and the ifland 
was {uppofed'to be out of the reach of hurricanes, which fince then 
it hath feverely felt. The heat, However, is very much tempered by 
! land and ‘fea breezes, and itis afferted, that the hotteft time of the 
day is about’ eight in the: morning. In the night, the wind blows 
from the Jand on alll fides, fo'that no fhips can then enter their ports.: 

In an ifland fo large as this, which contains above five millions of 
acres, it may be very reafonably’ conceived that there are great va- 
riety of foils. Some of thefe are deep, black, and rich, and mixed 

with 
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with a kind of potter’s’earth, others {hallow and fandy, andfome of 
a middle nature. There aré many favannahs, ‘or wide plains, with. 
out ftones, in which the native Iadians had luxuriant ‘crops of maize, 
which the Spaniards turned into meadows, and kept in thei prodi- 
gious herds of cattle. Some of thefe favannals are to be met with 
even amongtft the mountains. “All thefe differents foils may be' juftly 
pronounced fertile, as they would’ certainly be found,: if tolerably 
cultivated, and applied to proper purpofés. A fufficient proof of this 
will arife from a very curfory review of the inlaie and artificial pre- 
duce of this {pacious country. 3 HEUOBIQ 

It abounds in maize, pulfe, vegetables of all kinds, méadows of 
fine grafs, a variety of beautiful flowérs, and as great a variety of 


. ofanges, lemons, citrons, and’ other ¥ich friiits; Ufeful animals 


there are of all forts, horfes, affes, mules, black‘cattle of a large fize, 
and fheep, the fleth of which ‘is well tafted, thotigh theit wool'is 
hairy and bad. Here are alfo goats and hogs in great ‘plenty; fea and 
river fifth, wild, tame, and water fowl. Amongftiother “¢onimodi- 
ties of great value, they have the fugar cane, cacoa,' itidivo, pimento, 
cotton, ginger, and coffee ; trees for timber and’ other “tifesy fuch’as 
mahogany, manchineel, white wood, which no" worm Will touch, 
cedar, olives, and many more. | Befides thefe, they have’ fuftie, red 
wood, and various other materials for dell To thefe we may add 
a multitude of valuable drugs, fuch as ‘as guaiacum, ¢ china farfapa- 
rilla, caffia, ‘tamarinds, vanellas, and the ‘prickle” pear or “opuntia, 
which produces the cochineal, with no inconfiderable number of odo- 
riferous gums. Near the coaft they have falt ponds, with which 
they fupply their own confumption, ae might make any quantity 
they pleafed. | 
As this ifland abounds with rich oAfacaee? it is happy likewife 
in having a number of fine and fafe ports. Point Morant, the eaftern 
extremity of the ifland, hath a fair and commodious bay. Paffing on 
to the fouth there is Port-Royal; ona neck of land which forms one 
fide of it, there ftood once thé faireft town in this ifland ¥ and the 
harbour isas fine a one as can be wifhed, capable of holding a thou- | 
fand large veffels, and ftill the ftation of the Englith fquadron. Old 
harbcur is alfo a convenient port, fo is Maccary bay ; and there are at 
leaft twelve more between this and the weftern extremity, which is 
point Negrillo, where fhips of war lie when there is a’war with Spain. 
On the north fide there is Orange bay, Cold harbour, Rio Novo, Mon- 
tego eee Port Antonio, one of fineft in the ifland, and feveral others, 
H hg The 
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The north-weft winds, which fometimes blow furioufly on this coaft, 
gender the country on that fide lefs fit. for canes, but pimento thrives 
wonderfully ;, and certainly many other ftaples might be raifed in 
{mall plantations, which are frequent ‘in Barbadoes, and might be 
very advantageous here in many refpects. 

The town of Port-Royal ftood on a point of land running far out 
into the fea, narrow, fandy, and incapable of producing any thing ; 
-yet the excellence of the port, the convenience of having fhips of 
feven. hundred.tons coming clofe up to their wharfs, and other ad- 
vantages, gradually attracted inhabitants in fuch a manner, that 
though many. of their habitations.were built on piles, there were near 
‘two thoufand houfes in the town in its moft flourifhing ftate, and 
which let at high rents. The earthquake by which it was overthrown 
happened on the 7th of June, 1692, and numbers of people perithed 
dn it.. This earthquake was followed, by an epidemic difeafe, of 
which upwards. of three thoufand died ; yet. the place, was rebuilt, 
but the greateft, part was reduced to afhes by a fire that happened on 
the oth of January, 1703, and then the inhabitants removed moftly 
to Kingfton. It was, however, rebuilt for the third time, and was 
raifing towards its former grandeur, when it was overwhelmed by the 
fea, Auguft 28,..1722 ; there is, notwithftanding, a {mall town there 
at this day. Hurricanes fince that time have often happened, and oc- 
cafioned terrible devaftation; one in particular, in 1780, which ale 
moft overwhelmed the little fea port town of Savannah.la Mar. 

_ The ifland is divided into three counties, Middlefex, Surry, and 
Cornwall, containing twenty parifhes, over each of which prefides a 
magiftrate, flyled a cuftos; but thefe parifhes in point of fize are a 
kind of hundreds. The whole contains thirty-fix towns and villages, 
eighteen churches: and-. chapels, and about: tneaby Pre thoufand 
white inhabitants. 
_ Theadminiftration of public affairs is by a governor and council of 
royalappointment, and the reprefentatives of the people i in the lower 
Houfe of Affembly.. They meet at Spanifh-town, and things are 
condu¢ted with great order and dignity. The lieutenant-governor 
and commander: in chief has five thoufaad pounds currency, or three 
thoufand five hundred and fev renty-one pounds eight fhillings and 
fix-pence three farthings fterling, befides which, he has a houfe in 
Spanith-town, a pen or a farm adjoining, and a polink or mountain 
for provifions, a fecretary, an under fecretary, and a domettic chap- 
lain, and other fies, which make. his income at.leaft eight thouland 
five 
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five hundred and fifty pounds currency, or fix thoufand one hundred 
pounds fterling. 

The honourable the council confifts of a prefident and ten mem- 
bers, with a clerk, at two hundred and feventy pounds, chaplain one 
hundred pounds, ufher of the black rod and meflenger, two hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

The honourable the affembly confifts of feats ahree members, one 
of whom is chofen fpeaker. To this affembly belongs a clerk, with one 
thoufand pounds falary; achaplain, one hundred and fifty pounds ; 
meffenger, feven hundred pounds; deputy, one hundred and forty 
pounds ; and printer, two hundred pounds, 

The number of members returned by each parith and county are, 
for Middlefex feventeen, viz. St. Catharine three, St. Dorothy two, 
St. John two, St.. Thomas in the Vale two, Clarendon two, Vere 
two, St. Mary two, St. Anntwo: for Surry fixteen, viz. Kingfton 
three, Port-Royal three, St. Andrew two, St. David two, St. Thomas 
in the Eaft two, Portland two, St. George two: for Cornwall ten, 
viz. St. Elizabeth two, Weftmorland two, Hanover two, St. ia 
two, Trelawney two. 

The high court of chancery confifts of the chancellor (governor for 
the time being) twenty-five mafters in ordinary, and twenty: mafters 
extraordinary, a regifter, and clerk ef the patents, ferjeant at arms, 
and mace-bearer. The court of vice admiralty has a fole judge, 
judge furrogate, and commiflary, king’s advocate, principal regifter, 
marfhal, and a deputy-marfhal. The court of ordinary confifts of 
the ordinary (governor for the time being) andaclerk. The fu- 
preme court of judicature has a chief juftice and fixteen affiftant 
judges, attorney-general, clerk of the courts, clerk of the crown, 
folicitor of the crown, thirty-three commiffioners for taking affida- 
vits, a provoft-marfhal-general, and eight deputies, eighteen barrif- 
ters, befides the attorney-general and advocate-general, and up- 
- wards of one hundred and twenty practifing attornies at law. 

The trade of this ifland will beft appear by the quantity of fhip- 
ping, and the number of feamen to which it gives employment, and | 
the nature and quantity of its exports. The following is an account 
from the books of the infpector-general of Great-Britain, of the 
number of veffels of all kinds there regiftered, tonnage, and number 
of men, which cleared from the feveral ports of entry in Jamaica, in 
he year 1787, exclufive of coafting floops, wherries, &c. 
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' Number 

: of Veffels. 
For. Great-Britain .  s.% 242 > 
Jreland sy one eee 10: 


American States b4aitsaiu 23 io 


Britifh American Colonies 66 


Foreign Weft-Indies 22 


Africa 2. ® @ e . I 


Total. 474 


| entail 


Tonnage. 


63471 


1231. 


13041, 
6133 > 


1903 © 
109 


. ‘ 


85838 


Men. 
7748 
9 I 
893 


9344 


ee af 


-- Itamuft,, however, -bé obfervéd, thatas many of the veffelsiclearing 
* for America and the foreign. Weft-Indies make two or more voyages 
" 4nsthe year, itis ufal, in computing the real number of thofe vet- 
dels, their tonnage and:men,:to deduftrone. third: from the official 
‘numbeérs,;: With this‘carrection-the total to all parts is four hundred 


veffels, containing feventy-eight thoufand eight hundred and fixty- 
two. tons, navigated by eight thoufand eight wit a and forty-five 
~ men. 


The ergy for the fame year are piven on the fame edalibiide as 
follows: re 


Inipe‘or 


HRD 
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But it muft be noted, that a confiderable part of the cotton, indigo, 
tobacce, mahogany, dye-woods, and mifcellaneous articles, included 
in the ‘preceding account, is the produce of the foreign Weft-Indies 
imported into Jamaica, partly under the free-port law, and partly.in 
{mall Britith veffels employed in a contraband traffic with the Spanifh 
American territories, payment of which is made chiefly in Britifh 
manufactures and negroes ; and confiderable quantities of bullion, 
obtained by the fame means, are annually remitted to Great-Britain, 
of which no precife accounts can be procured. 

The General Account of Imports into Jamaica will ftand nearly 
as follows, viz. 


IMPORTS INTO JAMAICA. 


From Great-Britain, } ay: Ba aa Pee: 
dire&, according | Britifh manu- 


to areturn of the factures } 686, a a 
Infpector-General | Foreign mer- -f 
for 1787. i chandife ‘ips ad oS) 


———— 758,932 5 4 
front Ireland, allowing a moiety of the whole import 

to the Britifh Weft-Indies, confifting of manu- 

factures and falted provifions to the amount of . 

350,000). | , . : 175,000 0 @ 
From Africa, five thoufand three hundred ‘iad forty- 

five negroes,* at 4ol. fterling each—(this is wholly 

a Britifh trade, carried on in fhips from England) 213,800 0 @ 
From the Britifh Colonies in America, including about 

twenty thoufand quintals of falted cod from New- 


foundland. ; Tes ; : 30,000 @ @ 
From the United States, Indian corn, wheat, flour, 
rice, lumber, ftaves, &c. imported in Britifh fhips 90,000 0 @ 


From Madeira and Teneriffe, in fhips trading circui- 
toufly from Great-Britain, five hundred pipes of 
wine, exclufive of wines for re-exportation, at 30}. 
fterling the pipe . ; ° 15,000 0 @ 


soe 


1,282,732 5 4 


** Being an average of the whole number imported and retained in the ifland for 
ten years, 1778 to 1787, as returned by the infpector-general. 


From 


OF JAMAICA, DAE 
5 : i : ra Se d. 
Brought over - 1,282,732 5 4 


From the foreign Weht-Indies, under the free- -port law, 
&c. calculated on an average of three years * 150,000 0 oO 


ee | 


£ 1,432,732 § 4 


pane, 


CASES, 


* From returas of the infpeCtor-general. The following are the particulars for the 


wear 1787. 


Cotton wool rene =  .¥94,000 ibs. 
Bios Cacao ~ - =. 645750 Lbs. 
Cattle, viz. : 
Affes > ° Az 
Horfes © - 233 
Mules ° = 585 
Oxen - - 243 
‘Sheep - ~ 98 
a——= = 1,202 No 
Dying woods 2 . « 5,077 Tons. 
Gum guaiacum + =. - 79 Barrelse 
Hides - a “ 4,537 No. 
Indigo - 2 ° 4663 Ibs. 
Mahogany « « = 93993 Planks. 
Tortoife fhell = « ~ 2 655 Ibs. 
Dollars < ees = +§3)850 No 


Vor. IVs I A, Rervan 


Be 
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A Return of the number of Sucar PLanrations in the ifland 
~ of JAMAICA, and the Necro Staves thereon, on the 28th of 
March, 1789, diftinguifhing the feveral Parifhes. 


County ‘of Middlefex: oP Se he ale be se 
0 a io} = + p=) 

; = gags A OIF Ges 2 

No. of x) 358 we ols 6 oY 

~ ~) rm te 

Sugar | Negroes] # | 2,29 £3 ik drat te 

S Sey SalSGEg 

Plant.} thereon.| Ot, O51 9 ee ra) 

A, f4 CO Ff by Kwon 


Parifly of StMary. °° 3] 63 ie: 
Do. pears ees) wl 20 Nn GOe 
Do, St. John? “Gh508 e|- 21 39713 
Do. St, Dorothy»... .}~12 | 1,776 


Do. St. Tho. in theVale ewe Way cral 
Do. Clarendon= i507) 4] 56,4 70;150 
Do. Vere... 4 5... + 20 | 5,279 
Do. St. Catharine . . 3 408 


Total in the County of Middlefex 244 43,626 


County of Surry. 

Parifh of St. Andrew 24 |. 3,540 
Do. St. George 14 | 25795 
Do. Portlanid® "0°." .: «7 23 |°2,968 
Do. Port- Royal dors Pipette Bs ae ed 
Do. St. David °. 2 . 4 12 |~1,890 
Do. St. Tho. inthe Eaft - 83 175,786 
Do, Kingfton <.%«.- . i 


Total in the County of Surry 109 | 27,337 


County of Cornwall. 


Parifh of Trelawney .| 83 [15,692 
Do. St. James . .....| 67 [12,482 
DOr TIAN OVEL. «fe elie | S09 %419,290 
Do. Weftmoreland . .| 62 [11,219 
Do. St. Elizabeth . .| 26} 5,112 


Total in the County of Cornwall 304 | ¢v,835 


Reser 


Total in Jamaica 710}128,798 | 


BAR- 


\ 
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BARBADOES. 


‘ She 
Baaszanoss, the’ moft eafterly of all the Caribbee iflands, fub- 
je to Great-Britain, and, according to the beft geographers, lying 
between 59° so’ and 62° 2’ of weft longitude, and between 12° 56’ 
and 13° 16’ of north latitude. Its extent is not certainly known ; 

the moft general opinion is, that it is twenty- -five miles from she 


to fouth, and fifteen from eaft to wett ; but thefe menfurations are 


fubjet to fo many difficulties and uncertainties, that it will perhaps 
convey a more adequate idea of this ifland to tell the reader, that in 
reality it does not contain above one hundred and feven thoufand 
acres, The climate is hot but not unwholefome, the heat being qua- 
lified by fea breezes ; and a temperate regimen renders this ifland as 


-fafe to live in as any climate fouth of Great-Britain; and, according 


to the opinion of many, as even Great-Britain itfelf. This ifland 
has on its eatt fide two itreams that are called rivers, and in the 
middie is faid to have a bituminous fpring, which fends forth a liquor 
like tar, and ferves for the fame ufes as pitch or lamp oil, The 
ifland abounds in wells of good water, and has feveral refervoirs 
for rain water. Some parts of the foil are faid to be hollowed into 
caves, fome of them capable of containing three hundred people. 
Thefe are imagined to‘have been the lurking-places of runaway ne- 
groes, but may as probably be natural excavations. ‘The woods 


that formerly grew upon the ifland have been all cut down, and 


the ground converted into fugar plantations. When thofe planta- 
tions were firft formed, the foil was prodigioufly fertile, but has fince 
been worn out, infomuch, that about the year 1730, the planters 
were obliged to raife cattle for the fake of their dung, by which 
means the profit of their plantations was reduced to lefs than a 
tenth of its ufual value. Notwithftanding the fmallnefs of Barbadoes, 
its foil is different, being in fome places fandy and light, and others 
iich, andi in’ others {fpungy, but all of it is cultivated according to its 
proper: nature) fo- that the iflarid prtefents to’ the eye the moft beauti- 
‘i Tig ful 
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ful appearance that.can be imagined. Oranges and lemons grow in 
Barbadoes'in great plenty, and in their ytmoft perfection. The le- 
mon juice here hasa peculiar fragrancy. The citrons of Barbadoes 
afford the beft drams and {weetmeats of any in the world, the Bar- 
badoes ladies ‘excelling in the art of preferving the rind of the citron 
fruit. The juice of the limes, or dwarf lemons, is the moft agrec- 
able fouring we'know, and great quantities of it have of late been im- 
ported into Britain and Ireland. The pine apple is alfo a native of 
Barbadoes, and grows there to much greater perfection than it can 
be made to do in Europe by any artificial means. A va{t number 
of different trees peculiar to the climate are alfo found to flourifh in 
Barbadoes in great perfection, fuch as the aloe, mangrove, calabafh, 
‘cedar, cotton, maftic, &c. Here likewife are produced fome fen- 
fitive plants, with a good deal of garden ftuff, which is common in 
other places. In fhort, a native of the fineft, the richeft, and moft 
diverfified country in Europe, can hardly form an idea of the variety 
of delicious, and at the {ame time nutritive vegetable productions with 
which the ifland abounds. 

When Barbadoes was firft difcovered by the Englith, few or no. 
quadrupeds were found upon it, except hogs, which had been left 
there by the Portuguefe. For convenience of carriage to the fea fide, 
fome of the planters at firft procured camels, which undoubtedly 
would in all refpeéts have been preferable to horfes for their fugar 
and other works; but the nature of the climate difagreeing with . 
that animal, it was found impoffible to preferve the breed. They 
then applied for horfes to Old and New-England; from the former 
they had thofe that were fit for fhow and draught; from the Jatter 
thofe that were proper for mounting their militia, and for the faddle. 
They had likewife fome of an inferior breed from Curaffao, and 
other fettlements. They are reported to have had their firft breed 
of black cattle from Bonavifta, and the ifle of May; they now breed | 
upon the ifland, and often do the work of horfes. Their affes are 
very ferviceable in carrying burdens to. and from the plantations. 
The hogs of Barbadoes are finer eating than thofe of Britain, but 
the few hicep they have are not near fo good. ‘They likewife have 
goats, which, when young, are excellent food. Raccoons and 
monkeys are alfo found here in great abundance. A variety of 
birds are produced on Barbadoes, of which the humming bird “is the 
moft remarkable. Wild fowl do not often frequent this ifland, but 
fometimes teal are found near their ponds. A bird which they call 

| the 
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. the man of war, is faid to meet fhips at twenty leagues from land, 
and their return is, to the inhabitants, a fure fign of the arrival 
of thefe fhips. When the wind blows from the fouth and fouth- 
weft, they have flocks of curlews, plovers, {nipes, wild pigeons, 
and wild ducks. The wild pigeons are very fat and plentful at fuch 
feafons, and rather larger than thofe of England. The tame pi- 
geons, pullets, ducks, and poultry of all kinds, that are bred at 
Barbadoes, have alfo a fine flavour, and are accounted more deli- 
cious than thofe of Europe. Their rabbits are fcarce; they have 
no hares, and if they have deer of any kind, they are kept as curio- 
fities. The infects of Barbadoes are not venomous, nor do either 
their {nakes or their fcorpions ever iting. The mufkettoes are 
troublefome, and bite, but are more tolerable in Barbadoes than 
on the continent. Various other infects are found on the ifland, 
fome of which are troublefome, but in no greater degree than thofe 
that are produced by every warm fummer in England. Barbadoes 
is well fupplied with fifh, and fome caught in the fea furrounding 
it are almoft peculiar to itfelf, fuch as the parrot fith, fnappers, 
grey cavallos, terbums, and coney fifth. The mullets, lobfters, 
and crabs caught here are excellent ; and the green turtle is, 
perhaps, the greateit delicacy that ancient or modern luxury can 
boaft of. At Barbadoes this delicious fhell fifh -feldom fells for 
le(s than a fhilling a pound, and often for more. There is found in 
- this ifland a kind of land crab, which eats herbs wherever it can 
find them, and fhelters itfelf in houfes and hollow trees. . According: 
to report, they are a fhell fifth of paflage, for in March they travel ta 
the fea in great numbers. 

The inhabitants may be reduced to three claffes, viz, the Bee 
the white fervants, and the blacks. The a, are either Englifh, 
Scots, or Irith; but the great encouragement given by the go- 
vernment to the peopling of this and other Wett-indian iflands, 
 Gnduced fome Dutch, French, Portuguefe, and Jews, to fettle 
among them; by which, after a certain time, they acquire the. 
rights. of naturalization in Great-Britain. The white fervants, 
whether by covenant or purchafe, lead more eafy lives than the day- 
jabourers in England, and when they come to be overfeers, their 
wages and other ,allowances are confiderable. The manners of. the 
white inhabitants in general are the fame as in moft polite towns and 
countries in Europe. The capital of the ifland is Bridge-town. 

| When, 
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When the Englifh, fome time after the year 1626, firft ‘landed 
here, they found it the moft deftitute place they had hitherto 
vifited. It had not the leaft appearance of ever having been 
peopled even by ‘favages. There was no kind of beafts of patture 
or of prey, no fruit, no herb, no root fit for fupporting the life of 
man. Yet, as the climate was fo good, and the foil appeared fer- 
tile, fome gentlemen of {mall fortune in England refolved to become 
adventurers thither. “The trees were fo large, and of a wood fo 
hard and ftubborn, that it was with great difficulty they could clear 
as much ground as was neceffary for their fubfiftence. By unre- 
mitting perfeverance, however, they brought it to yield them a to- 
lerable f{upport ; and they found that cotton and indigo agreed well 
with the foil, and that tobacco, which was beginning to come into 
repute in England, anfwered tolerably. Thefe prof{pects, - toge- 
ther with the ftorm between king and parliament, which was begin- 
ning to break out in England, induced many new adventurers to 
tranfport themfelves into this ifland. And what is extremely re- 
markable, fo great was the increafe of people ,in Barbadoes, twenty- 
five years after its firft fettlement, that in 1650, it contained more 
than fifty thoufand whites, and a much greater number of negro 
and Indian flaves. The latter they acquired by means not at all to 
their honour ; for they feized upon all thofe unhappy men,’ with- 
out any pretence, in the neighbouring iflands, and carried them into 
flavery ; a practice which has rendered the Caribbee Indians irrecon- 
cileable to us ever fince. They had beyun a little before this to cul- 
tivate fugar, which foon rendered them extremely wealthy. The 
number of flaves therefore was ftill augmented ; and in 1676 it is fup 
pofed that their number amounted to one hundred thoufand, which, 
together with fifty thoufand whites, make one hundred and fifty thou- 
fand on this {mall {pot ; a degree of population unknown in Holland, 
in China, or any other part of the world moft renowned for num- 
bers. ‘Attheabove period, Barbadoes employed four hundred fail of 
fhips, one with another, of one hundred and fifty tons, in their trade. 
heir annual exports in fugar, indigo, ginger, cotton, and citron- 
water, were above thirty-five thoufand pounds, and their circulating 
‘eafh at home was two hundred thoufand pounds. Such was the’ ins 
creafe of population, trade, and wealth, in the courfé of fifty years. 
But fince that time this ifland has been much-on the decline, | which iS, 
to be attributed partly to the growth. of the Frerich fugar colonies; 
and partly to our own eftablifhments in the neighbouring ifles. Their. 

= ey | numbers 
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numbers at rirefont are faid to be twenty thoufand whites, and one 
‘hundred thoufand flaves. Their commerce confifts of the fame ar- 
ticles as formerly, though they deal in them to Jefs extent. 

Barbadoes is divided into five diftricts and eleven parifhes, and con- 
tains four towns, viz. Bridgeé-town, Oftins, or Charles-town, St. 
James’s, formerly called the Hole, and Speight’s-town. Bridge-town, 
the capital, before it was deftroyed by the fires of 1766, confifted of 
about fifteen hundred houfés, which were moftly built of brick ; and 
it is ftill the feat of government, and may he ealled the chief refidence 
of the governor, whois provided with a country villa called Pilgrims, 
fituated within a mile of it; his falary was raifed by Queen Anne 
from twelve hundred to two thoufand pounds per ann. the whole of 
which is paid out of the ee and charged to the account of the 
four and a half percent. duty. The form of the government of this 
ifland fo very nearly refembles that of Jamaica, which has already been 
defcribed, that it is unneceflary to enter into detail, except to obferve 
that the council is compofed of twelve members, and the affembly of 
twenty-two. -The ‘moft important variation refpects the court of 
chancery, which in Barbadoes is conftituted of the governor and 
council, whereasin Jamaica the governor is fole chancellor. On the 
other hand, in Barbadoes, the governor fits in council, even when the 
latter are acting in a legiflative capacity: this in Jamaica would be 
confidered improper and unconttitutional. It may alfo be obferved, 
that the courts of grand feflions, common pleas and exchequer in 

: Barbadoes, are diftin@ from each other, and not as in Jamaica, 
united and blended in one fupreme court of judicature. 


We fhall clofe our account of Barbadoes with the following authen- 
tic document. 


An 
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SAINT CHRISTOPHER’s. 


Tus ifland,.commonly called St. Kitt’s, is fituated in 62° weft 
Jongitude and 17° north latitude, about fourteen leagues from An- 
tigua; is twenty miles long and about feven broad; it.was difco- 
vered in November, 1493, by Columbus, and named after himfelf, 
but was never planted or poileffed by the Spaniards: it is in reality 
the oldeft of all the Britith fettlements in the Wett- Indies, and the 
common mother both of the French and Englifh fettlements in the 
Caribbean iflands. It was firft fettled by a Mr. Warner and fourteen 
other perfons in 1623. Mr. Warner, a refpectable gentleman, had 
accompanied Capt. North in a voyage to Surinam, where he had 
become acquainted with a Capt. Painton, a very experienced feaman, 
who fuggefted to him the advantages of a fettlement on one of the 
Weft-India iflands deferted by the Spaniards, and pointed out this 
as eligible for fuch an undertaking. Mr. Warner returning to Eu- 
rope in 1620, determined to carry this project into execution. He 
accordingly failed with the above party to Virginia, from whence 
he took his paflage to St. Chriftopher’s, where he arrived in the 
month of January, 1623, and by the month of September following 
had raifed a-good crop of tobacco, which they propofed to make their 
ftaple commodity. | 
Unfortunately, their plantations were deftroyed the latter end of | 
- the year by an hurricane; in confequence of which calamity, Mr. 
Warner returned to England, and obtained the powerful patronage 
of the Earl of Carlifle, who caufed a fhip to be fitted out and laden 
with all kinds of neceffaries, which arrived on the 18th of May 
following; and thus faved a fettlement which had otherwife died in 
its infancy. Warner himfelf did not, however,, return till the 
year 162 5, when he carried with him a large number of other per- 
fons. About this time, and, according to fome writers, on the fame 
day. with Warner, arrived D’E{nambuc, the captain of, and about 
thirty hardy veterans belonging to, a French privateer, which had 
been much damaged in an engagement with a Spanifh galleon ; they 
were received kindly by the Englith, and remained with them on the 
se Mor. TV. Kk ifland, 
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ifland, from whence, by their united endeavours, they drove the 
original inhabitants. — | 

After this exploit, thefe two leaders returned to their refpective 
countries to folicit fuccours, and bringing with them the name of 
conquerors, they met with every encouragement. Warner was 
knighted, and, by the influence of his patron, fent back in 1626, 
with four hundred frefh recruits, amply furnithed with neceffaries 
of all kinds. D’Efnambuc obtained from Cardinal Richelieu, the 
then minifter of France, the eftablithment of a feparate company, 
to trade with this and fome other iflands. Subfcriptions, however, 
did not come in very rapid, and the fhips fent out by the new corh- 
pany were fo badly provided, that of five hyndred and thirty-two 
new fettlers, who failed from France i in 1627, the greater part pe- 
rifhed miferably at fea for want of food. ‘The Englifh received the 
furvivors, and, to prevent contefts about limits, the commanders of 
each nation divided the ifland as equally as poflible among their re- 
{pective followers. The ifland thus continued i in the hands of the 
_ French and Englifh until the peace of Utrecht, when it was finally 
ceded to Great- Britain. We are not, however, to fuppofe, that 
during this period harmony and good-will preyailed ; on the con- 
trary, the Englifh were three times driven off the ifland, and their 
plantations laid wafte ; nor were the French much lefs fufferers. Such 
are the confequences ‘of thofe curfed fyftems or maxims of govern- 
ment, which beget a {pirit of enmity againft all thofe who are of a 
different nation. " After the peace of Utrecht, the French poffeffions, 
a few excepted, were fold for the benefit of the Englifh government; 
and in 1783, eighty thoufand pounds of the money was granted as 
a matriage portion to the Princefs Anne, who was betrothed to the 
Prince of Orange. In 1782, it was attacked and taken by ‘the 
French, but again « ceded to Britain at the peace of 1783. 

About one-half of this ifland is fiz ppofed to be unfit for cultiva- 
tion, the i interior parts confifting of many high and barren mountains, 
between which are. horrid precipices anid thick woods. The loftieft. 
mountain, which is evidently a decayed volcano, is called mount 
Mifery ; it rifes three thoufand feven hundred and eleven feet per- 
pendicular height’ from the fea. Nature has, however, made a re- 
compenfe for the fterility of the mountains by the fertility of the 
plains. The foil is a dark grey loam, very light and porous, and is 
pried by Mr. Edwards * to be the production of fubterraneous - 


* apse Hiftory of Wet-Indics, vol. 1. p. O° 
fires 
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fires finely incorporated with a pure loam or virgin mould; this foil 
is pecultarly favourable. to the culture of fugar. In the fouth-weft 
part of the ifland hot fulphureous {prings are found at the foot of 
fome of the mountains: the air is, on the whole, falubrious, | 
but the ifland is filbjeet to hurricanes. 

St: Chriftopher’ s is divided into nine parithes, and contains four 
towns and hamlets, viz. Baffeterre, (the capital) Sandy point, Old 
road, and Deep bay; of thefe, Baffeterre and Sandy point are ports 
of entry eftablifhed by law. ‘The fortifications on this ifland are 
Charles fort. and Brimftone hill near Sandy point, three batteries at 
Baffeterre; one at Fig-tree bay, another at Palmeton point, and fome 
others of little importance. 

St. Chriftopher’s contributes twelve hundred pounds currency per 
annum towards the fupport of the governor-general, befides the per= 
quifites of his office, which in war time are very confiderable: the 
council confifts of ten members; the houfe of aflembly of twenty- 
four reprefentatives, of whom fifteen make a quorum. The quali- 
fication for a reprefentative is a freehold of forty acres of land, or a 
houfe worth forty pounds per annum; for an elector, a freehold of | 
_ ten pounds pér annum: the governor is chancellor by office, and | 
fits alone on the bench. The jurifdiction of the courts of king’s — 
_ bench and common pleas centers in one fuperior court, wherein 
juftice is adminiftered by a chief juftice and four afliftant judges, the 
former appointed by the king, the latter by the governor in the king’s 
mame; they all hold their offices during pleafure. The office of the 
chief judge is worth about fix hundred pounds per annum ; thofe of 
the affiitant judges trifling. The prefent number of inhabitants are 
eftimated at four thoufand white inhabitants, three hundred free 
blacks and mulattoes, and about twenty-fix thoufand flaves. | 

As in the other Britifh iflands in the neighbourhood, alfthe white 
males from fixteen to fixty are obliged to enlift in the militia ; they. 
ferve without pay, and form two regiments of about three hundred 
effective. men each: thefe, with a company of free blacks, confli- _ 
tuted the whole force of the ifland before the laft war. Since that . 
period, a {mall addition of Britifh troops have, we believe, in gens- 
tal been there, 
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Awynricua is fituated about twenty leagues eaft of St. Chrif- 
-topher’s, in weft longitude 62° 5’, and north latitude 17° 30’. It is 
about fifty miles in circumference, and is reckoned the largeft of all 
the Britifh Leeward iflands, 

This ifland has neither ftream nor fpring of reek water ; this in- 
cconvience, which rendered it uninhabitable to the Caribbees, de- 
terred for fome time Europeans from attempting a permanent efta- 
blifhment upon it; but few, if any, are the obftacles of Nature, 
which civilifed man will not overcome, more efpecially when intereft 
fpurs him on. The foil of Antigua was found to be fertile, and it 
foon prefented itfelf to the view of enterprifing genius, that by 
means of. cifterns the neceflity of {prings and ftreams might be fu- 
perfeded. Hence, as early as 1632, a fon of Sir Thomas Warner, 
and a number of other Englifhmen, fettled here, and began the cul- 
tivation of tobacco. In 1674, Colonel Codrington, of Barbadoes, 
removed to this ifland, and fucceeded fo well in the culture of fugar, 
that, animated by his example, and aided by his experience, many 
others engaged in the fame line of bufinefs. A few years after, Mr. 
Codrington was declared captain-general and commander in chief of 
the Leeward iflands, and carried his attention to their welfare farther 
than perhaps .any other governor either before or fince has doné,. 
and the good effects of his wifdom and attention were foon manifett. 

Antigua, in particular, had fo far increafed, that in 1690, when 
General Codrington headed an expedition againft the French fettle- 
ment at St. Chriftopher’s, it furnifhed eight hundred effective men. 
Mr. Codrington dying in 1698, was fucceeded by his fon Chriftopher, 
who, purfuing his father’s fteps, held the’ government till 1704, © 
when he was fuperfeded by Sir William Matthews, who died fooa 
after his arrival. Queen Anne then beftowed the government on 
Daniel Park, Efq. a man who for debauchery, villany and defpo- 
tifm, though he may have been equalled, was certainly never ex- 
celled. His government lafted till Dec. 1710, when his oppreffions 
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eroufed the inhabitants to refiftance: he was feizéd by the enraged 


‘multitude and torn to pieces, and his reeking limbs fcattered about 


the ftreet. An inquiry was inftituted with refpect to the perpetra+ 
tion of this act; the people of England were divided, fome looking 
upon his death as an act of rebellion againft the crown, others 
viewing it asa juft facrifice to liberty. The government, however, 
after a full inquiry, were fo fully fatisfied of Park’s guilty and ille- 
gal condu@t, that, much to their honour, they iffued a general par- 
don for all perfons concerned in his death, and, fome time after- 
wards, fanctioned the promotion of two of se principal perpetra- 
tors to feats in the council. 

The principal article raifed in this ifland is fugar ; befides aah, 
cotton-wool and tobacco, is raifed in confiderable quantities, and 
likewife provifions to a confiderable amount in favourable years. 

Crops here are very unequal, and it is exceeding difficult to fur- 
nifh an average: in 1779, there was fhipped three thonfand three — 
hundred and eighty-two hogfheads and five huadred and feventy-nine 
tierces of fugar: in 1782, the crop was fifteen thoufand one hun- 
dred and two hogfheads and one thoufand fix hundred and three 
tierces; im 1770, 1773, and 1778, there were no crops of any kind, 
ewing to long continued drought. The ifland is progreflively de- 


‘creafing in produce and population. The laft accurate returns to 


government were made in the year 1774, when the white inhabitants 
of all ages and fexes were two thoufand five hundred and ninety, and 
the enflaved blacks thirty-feven thoufand eight hundred aad eight: 
feventeen thoufand hogfheads of fugar of fixteen hundred weight 
each, are deemed, on the whole, a good faving crop; as one-half of 


the canes only are cut annually, this is about an hogfhead to t! re acre. 


Antigua is divided into fix parifhes and eleven diftricts, aon con- 


tains fix towns and villages. St. John’s, which is the capital, Pare 


ham, Falmouth, Willoughby bay, Old road, and James’s fort; the 


two firft are the legal ports of entry. The ifland has many excellent 


harbours, particularly Englifh harbour and St. John’s, at the former 
of which there is a dock-yard and arfenal eftablithed by the Englifh 
government. 

The military eftablifhment here is two regiments of infantry and 
two of militia, befides which there is a {quadron of dra goons and a 
battalion of artillery raifed in the ifland. The governor, or captain- 
general, of the Leeward iflands, though directed by his inftruce 
tiens to vifit each ifland within his government, is generally fta- 
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tionary at Antigua: in hearing the caufes from the othet iflands 
he fits alone, but in caufes arifing within the ifland he is affifted by 
-a council; and by an att of affembly, fanétioned by the crown, 
the prefident and a majority of the council may hear and determine 
chancery caufes during the abfence of the governor-general ; befides 
this court, ‘there is a court of King’s Bench, a court of Common 
Pleas, and a court of Exchequer. 

The legiflature of Antigua confifts of the commander in chief, a 
council of twelve members, and an affembly of twenty-five. The le- _ 
giflature of Antigua fet the firft example of a melioration of the cri- 
minal law refpecting negro flaves, by allowing them a trial by jury,, | 
&c. And the inhabitants, ftill more to their honour, have encouraged 
the propagation of the gofpel among their flaves. 
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Grenapa lies in weft longitude 61° 40’, north latitude 12° of 
It is the laft of the windward Caribbees, and lies thirty leagues north 
of New-Andalufia, on the continent. According to fome, it is, 
twenty-four leagues in compafs; according to others, only twenty- 
two; and it is faid to be thirty miles in length, and in fome we 
fifteen in breadth. The ifland abounds with wild game and fith; 
produces alfo very fine timber, but the cocoa tree is obferved not to 
thrive here fo well as in the other iflands, Alake on a high mountain, 
about the middle of the ifland, fupplies it with frefh water ftreams, 
Several bays and harbours lie round the ifland, fome of which might 
be fortified to great advantage ; fo that it is’ very convenient for fhip- 
ping, not being fubject to hurricanes. , The foil is capable of pro- 
ducing tobacco, fugar, indigo, peafe and millet. | 
Columbus found it inhabited by a fierce, warlike people, who 
were left in quiet poffefion of the ifland till, 1650; though, accord- 
ing to others, in 1638, M. Poincy, a Frenchman, attempted to make 
a fettlement in Grenada, but was driven off by the Caribbeans, who 
reforted to this ifland in greater numbers than to the neighbouring 
ones, probably on account of the game with which it abounded. In 
1650, however, Monf. Parquet, governor of Martinico, carried over 
from that ifland two hundred men, furnifhed with prefents to re- 
concile ‘the favages to them; but with arms to fubdue them, in cafe 
they fhould prove untractable. The favages are faid to have been 
frightened into fubmiffion by the number of Frenchmen; but, ac- 
cording to fome French writers, the chief not only welcomed the 
new-comers, but, in confideration of fome knives, hatchets, {ciffars, 
and other toys, yielded to Parquet the fovereignty of the ifland, re- 
derving to themfelves their own habitations. The Abbé Raynal in- 
forms us, that thefe firft French colonifts, imagining they had pur- 
chated 
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chafed the ifland by thefe trifles, affumed the fovereignty, and foon 
acted as tyrants. ‘The Caribs, unable to contend with them by 
force, took their ufual method of murdering all thofe whom they 
found in a defencelefs ftate. “This produced a war; and the French 
fettlers, having received a reinforcement of three hundred men from 
Martinico, forced the favages to retire to a mountain; from whence, 
after exhaufting all their arrows, they rolled down great logs of 
wood on their enemies. Here they were joined by other favages 
from the neighbouring iflands, and again attacked the French, but 
were defeated anew ; and were at laft driven to fuch defperation, that 
forty of them, who had efcaped from the flaughter, jumped frora a 
precipice into the fea, where they all perifhed, rather than fgll into; 
. the hands of their implacable enemies. From thence the rock was, 
called /e morne des fauteurs, or, * the hill of the leapers,” whicls 
name it ftill retains, The French then deftroyed the: habitations and 
all the provifions of the favages; but freth fupplies of the Caribe 
beans arriving, the war was renewed with great vigour, and great 
numbers of the French were killed. Upon this they refolved totally 
to exterminate the natives; and having accordingly attacked the fa- 
vages unawares, they inhumanly put to death the women and chil- 
dren, as well asthe men; burning all their boats and-canoes, to cut 
off alfo communication between the few furvivors and the neigh- 
bouring iflands.* Notwithitanding all thefe barbarous precautions, 
however, the Caribbees proved the irreconcileable enemies of the 
French; and their frequent infurrections at laft obliged Parquet to 
fell all his property in the ifland to the Count de Cerillac in 1657.4 
The new proprietor, who purchafed Parquet’s property for thirty 
thoufand crowns, fent thither a perfon of brutal manners to govern 
the ifland. He behaved with fuch infupportable tyranny, that moft 
of the colonifts retired to Martinico ; and the few who remained 
condemned him to death after a formal trial. In the whole court. . 


. %- OF the manner: in which thefe perfons carried on the. war againft the natives, a - 
pretty correct eftimate may be fermed from the following circumftance : a beautiful 
young girl, of twelve or thirteen years of age, who was taken alive, became the. 
object of difpute between two of. the French officers ; each of them claiming her as. 
his prize, a third coming up, put an end to the conteft by fhooting the girl through 
the head. 

+ Mr. Edwards attributes this fale to another caufe; he fays, the Caribbees were 
totally extinét, and that it was the great expenfe which Parquet bad beea at in cons 
qumring the illand;vwhigh obliged him: ta-fell is. 
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of juftice that tried this mifcreant, there was only one man (called 
Archangeli) who could write. A farrier was the perfon who im- 
peached ; and he, inftead of the fignatures, fealed with a horfe- 
fhoe; and Archangeli, who perfogmed the office of clerk, wrote 
round it thefe words in French, * ‘Mark of Mr. de la Brie, counfel 
for the court.”’ 

Cerrilac receiving, as fuppofed, but little profit from his capital, 
conveyed all his rights, &c. to the French Weft-India company ; 
the charter of which being abolithed in 1674, the ifland became 
vefted in the crown of France. Under the various calamities to 
which this ifland was fubjected, it will not be fuppofed to have 
made much progrefs. By an account taken in 1700, there were at 
Grenada no more than two hundred and fifty-one white people, fifty- 
three free favages or mulattoes, and five hundred and twenty-five 
flaves. The ufeful animals. were reduced to fixty-four horfes and 
five hundred and fixty-nine head of horned cattle. The whole cul- 
ture confitted of three plantations of fugar, and fifty-two of indigo. 

This unfavourable ftate of the affairs of Grenada was changed in 
1714. The change was owing to the flourifhing condition of Mar- 
tinico. The richeft of the fhips from that ifland were fent to the 
Spanifh coafts, and in their way touched at Grenada to take in re« 
- frefhments. The trading privateers, who undertook this navigationy 
taught the people of that ifland the value of their foil, which only 
required cultivation. Some traders furnifhed the inhabitants with 
flaves and utenfils to erect fugar plantations. An open account was 
eftablifhed between the two colonies. Grenada was clearing its 
‘debts gradually by its rich produce, arid the balance was on the point ~ 
of being clofed, when the war in 1744 interrupted the communica- 
tion between the two iflands, and at the fame time ftopped the pro- 
_ grefs of the fugar plantations. This lofs was fupplied by the culture 
of coffee, which was purfued during the hoftilities with all the a@ti- 
-vity and eagernefs that induftry could infpire. The peace of 1748 
revived all the labours, and opened all the former fources of wealth. 
In 1753, the population of Grenada confifted of one thoufand two 
hundred and fixty-two white. people, one hundred and feventy-five 
free negroes, and eleven thoufand nine hundred and ninety-one 
flaves. The cattle amounted to two thoufand two hundred and 
ninety-eight horfes or mules, two thoufand four hundred and fifty-fix 
head of horned cattle, three thoufand two hundred and feventy-eight 
theep, nine hundred and two goats, and three hundred and thirty-one 
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hogs. The cultivation rofe to eighty-three fugar plantations, twe 
millions feven hundred and twenty-five thoufand fix hundred coffee © 
trees, one hundred and fifty thoufand three hundred cacoa trees, and 
eight hundred cotton plants. The provifions confifted of five 
millions feyen hundred forty thoufand four hundred and fifty 
trenches of caffada, nine hundred and thirty-three thoufand five 
hundred and ninety-fix banana trees, and one hundred and forty- 
three fquares of potatoes and yams. 1 The colony made a rapid pro- 
grefs, in proportion to the excellence of its foil; but in the courfe of 
the laft war but one, the ifland was taken by the Britifh. At this time, 
one of the mountains at the fide of St. George’s harbour was ftrongly 
fortified, and might have made a good defence, but furrendered 
without firing a gun; and by the treaty concluded in 1763 the 
ifland was.ceded to Britain. On this ceffion, and the management 
of the colony after that event, the Abbé Raynal has the following 
remarks: ‘* This long train of evils [the ambition and mifmanage- 
ment of his countrymen] has thrown Grenada into the hands of the 
Englifh, who are in poffeffion of this conqueft by the treaty of 1763. 
But how long will they keep this colony ? Or, will it never again be 
reftored to France ? England made not a fortunate beginning. In 
the firft enthufiafm raifed by an acquifition, of which the higheft 
opinion had been previoufly formed, every one was eager to pur- 
chafe eftates there; they fold for much more than their real value. 
This caprice, by expelling old colonifts who were inured to the 
climate, fent about one million five hundred and fifty-three thoufand 
pounds out of the mother country. This imprudence was followed 
by another. The new proprietors, mifled by national pride, ' fub- 
{tituted new methods to thofe of their predeceffors ; they attempted 
to alter the mode of living among their flaves: ‘The negroes, who 
from their very ignorance are more attached to their cuftoms than 
other men, revolted. It was found neceffary to fend out troops, and 
to fhed blood: the whole colony was filled with fufpicions: the 
mafters, who had laid themifelves under a neceffity of ufing violent 
methods, were afraid of being burnt or maflacred in their own plan- 
_ tations: the labours declined, or were totally interrupted. Tran- 
quillity was at leneth reftored, and the number of flaves increafed as 
far as forty thoufand, and the produce raifed to the treble of what 
it was under the French government. ‘The plantations were farther 
improved by the neighbourhood of a dozen of iflands, called the 
Grenadines or Grenadilloes, which are dependent on the colony, 
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_They are from three to eight leagues in circumference, but do not 
afford a fingle fpring’of water, one {mall one excepted; the air is 
wholefome ; the ground, covered only with thin bufhes, has not been 
{ereened from the fun; it exhales none of thofe noxious vapours ° 
which are fatal to the hufbandman. Cariacou, the only one of the 
Grenadines which the French occupied, was at firft frequented by 
turtle fifhermen ; who, in the leifure afforded them by fo eafy an 
occupation, employed ce ene in clearing the ground. In procefs 
of time, their fmall.number was increafed by the acceflion of fome of 
the inhabitants of Guadaloupe, who finding that their plantations 
were deftroyed by a particular fort of ants, removed to Cariacou. 
The ifland flourifhed from the liberty that was enjoyed there. ‘The 
inhabitants collected about one thoufand two hundred flaves, by 
whofe labours they made themfelves a revenue of near twenty thoufand 
pounds a yearin-cotton, The other Grenadines do not afford a prof- 
pect of the fame advantages, though plantations are begun there. 
Sugar has fucceeded remarkably well at Becouya, the largeft and 
moft fertile of thefe iflands, which is no more than two leagues dif- 
tant from St. Vincent.” 
In the year 1779, the conqueft of this ifland was accom. 
plifhed by D’Eftaing, the French admiral, who had been pre- 
vented from attempting it before by his enterprife againft St. Vincent. 
Immediately after the conqueft of St. Lucia, however, being re- 
inforced by a fquadron under M.de la Motte, he fet fail for Gre-. 
_ mada with a fleet of twenty-fix fail of the line and twelve frigates, 
having on board ten thoufand land forces.’ Here he arrived on 
the fecond of July, and landed three thoufand troops, chiefly Irith, 
being part of the brigade compofed of natives of Ireland in the fer- 
vice of France. . Thefe were conducted by Count Dillon, who. difpo- 
fed them in fuch a manner as‘to furround the hill that overlooks and 
commands George’s-town, together with the fort and harbour. To ~ 
oppofe thefe, Lord M‘Cartney, the governor, had only about one 
hundred and fifty regulars, and three hundred or four hundred armed 
inhabitants ; but though all refiftance was evidently vain, he deter- 
mined neverthelefs to make an honourable and gallant defence. The 
preparations he made were fuch as induced D’Eftaign himfelf to be 
prefent atthe attack; and even with this vaft fuperiority of force, 
the firit attack on the entrenchments proved unfuccefsful. The fe- 
cond continued two hours, when the garrifon was obliged to yield 
to the immenfe difparity of numbers who affaulted them, after having 
killed or wounded three hundred of their antagonifts, Having thus 
Ll2 made 
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made themfelyes mafters of the entrenchments on the hill, the French 
turned the cannon of them towards the fort which lay under it, on 
which the governor demanded a capitulation. The terms, however, 
were fo extraordinary and unprecedented, that both the governor and. 
inhabitants agreed in rejecting them, and determined rather to furren- 
der without any conditions at all than upon thofe which appeared fo ex- 
travagant. This they did, and it muft be acknowledged, that the pro- 
tectien which was afforded to the helplefs inhabitants of the town and 
their property, was fuch as reflected the higheft honour and luftre on 
the difcipline and humanity of the conqueror’s prote¢tions and fafe- 
guards were granted on every application; and.thus a town was faved 
from plunder which, by the ftri@ rules of war, might have been given 
up to an exa{perated foldiery, 

In the mean. time Admiral Byron, who had been convoying the 
homeward bound Weft-India fleet, haftened to St. Vincent, in hopes 
of recovering it; but being informed by the way, that a defcent had 
been made at Grenada, he changed his courfe, hoping that Lord 
M‘ Cartney would be able to hold out till his arrival. Onthe fixth of 
July he came in fight of the French fieet, and without regarding 
D’Eftaing’s fuperiority of fix fhips of the line and as many frigates, 
determined, if poffible, to force him to aclofe engagement. ‘The 
French commander, however, was not fo confident of ‘his own 
prowefs as to run the rifk of an eacounter of this kind, and having al- 
ready achieved, his conqueft, had no other view than to preferve it. 
His defigns were facilitated by the good condition of his fleet, which 
being more lately come out of port than that of the Britifh, failed 
fatter, fo that he was thus enabled to keep at what diftance he pleafed. 
The engagement began at eight in the mor ping, when Admirak Bare: 
rington with hisown and two other fhips got up to the van of the. 
enemy, which they attacked with the greateft {pirit. As the other 
fhips of his divifion, however, were not able to get up to his affif- 
tance, thefe three fhips were neceffarily obliged to encounter a vatt 
_fuperiority, and of confequence fuffered exceedingly. The battle 

was carried on from beginning to end in the fame unequal manner ; 

nor were the Britifh commanders, thongh they ufed their utmott ef- 

forts for this purpofe, able to bring the French toa clofe engage- 

ment. ‘Thus Captains Collingwood, Edwards, and Cornwallis, {tood 

the fire of the whole French fleet for fome time. Captain Fanfhaw 

of the Monmouth, a fixty-four gun fhip, threw himfelf fingly in the 
wey of the enemy ’s yan; and Admiral Rowley and Captain Buchart 

! fought 
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fought at the fame difadvantage: fo that-finding it impoffible to cons 
- tinue the engagement with any probability of fuccefs, a general cef; 
fation of firing took place about noon. It re-commenced in the fame 
manner about two in the afternoon, and lafted with different inter- 
Yuptions till the evening. During this action fome of the Britifh 
fhips had forced their way into St. George’s harbour, not imagining 
that the enemy were already in poffeffion of the ifland. They were 
{oon undeceived, however, by perceiving the French colours flying 
afhore, and the guns and batteries firing at them. This difcovery put 
an end to the defign which had brought onthe engagement ; andas it 
was now high time to think of providing for the fafety of the Britith 
tranfports, which were in danger from the number of the enemy’s 
frigates, the engagement was finally difcontinued. During this ac- 
tion fome of Admiral Byron’s fhips had futfered extremely ; the Lion. 
of fixty-four guns, Captain Cornwallis, was found incapable of re- 
joining the fleet, which were plying to windward, and was therefore 
obliged to bear away alone before the wind. ‘Two other fhips lay far 
aftern ina very diftreffed fituation, but no attempt was made to cap- 
ture them, nor did the French admiral fhow the leaft inclination to 
renew the engagement. ; 
Grenada was again’ reftored to Great-Britain at the peace of Paris ; 
it contains about eighty thoufand acres of land, of which although 
no lefs than feventy-two thoufand one hundred and forty-one acres 
paid taxes in 1776, and may therefore be fuppofed fit for cultivation, 
‘yet the quantity actually cultivated has never exceeded fifty thoufand 
acres. ‘The face of the country is mountainous, but not inacceffible 
in any part, and abounds with fprings and rivulets. To the north 
and the eaft, the foil.is a brick mould, the fame, or nearly the fame, 
as that of which mention has been made in the hiftory of Jamaica ; 
on the weft fide, it is a rich black mould on a fubftratum of yellow 
clay ; to the fouth, the lard i in general is poor, and of a reddifh hue, 
_and the fame extends over a confiderable part of the interior country. 
On the whole, however, Grenada appears to be fertile in a high de- 
gree, and by the variety, as well as the excellence of its returns, 
_ feems adapted to every tropical produéction. The exports of the 
year 1776, from Grenada and its dependencies, were fourteen mil- 
lions twelve thoufand one hundred and fifty-feven pounds of mufca- 
yado, and nine millions two hundred and feventy-three thoufand fix 
hundred and feven pounds of clayed fugar, eight hundred and eigh- 
feep thoufand feven hundred gallons of rum, one million eight hun- 
dred 
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dred and twenty-feven thoufand one hundred and fixty-fix pounds of 
coffee, four hundred and fifty-feven thoufand feven hundred and 
nineteen pounds of cacoa, ninety-one thoufand nine hundred and 
forty-three pounds of cotton, twenty-feven thoufand fix hundred and 
thirty-eight pounds of indigo, and fome {maller articles ; the whole 
of which, on a moderate computation, could not be worth lefs, at 
the ports of flipping, than fix hundred thoufand, pounds fterling, 
excluding freight, duties, infurance, and other charges. It deferves 
to be remembered too, that the fugar was the produce of one hundred 
and fix plantations only, and that they were worked by eighteen 
thoufand two hundred and ninety-three negroes, which was therefore 
rather more than one hogfhead of fixteen hundred weight from the 
labour of each negro, old and young, employed in the cultivation of 
that commodity; a prodigious return, equalled, we believe; by no 
Britifh iffand in the Weft-Indies, St. Chriftoper’s excepted. The 
exports of 1787 will be given hereafter ; they will be found, except 
in one oF twoarticles, to fall greatly thort of thofe of 1776. 

This ifland ts divided into fix parifhes; St. George, ot. David, St. 
Andrew, St. Patrick, St. Mark, and St. John; and its chief depen- 
dency, Cariacou, forms a feventh parith. It is only fince the reftora- 
tion of Grenada to Great-Britain by the peace of 1783, that an ifland 
law has been obtained for the eftablifhment of a Proteftant clergy. 
This a& pafled in 1784, and provides ftipends of three hundred and 
thirty pounds currency, and fixty pounds for houfe rent per annum, 
for five clergymen, viz. one for the town and parifh of St. George 
three for the other. five out parifhes of Grenada, and one for Ca# 
riacou. Befides thefe flipends, there are valuable olebe lands, which 
had been appropriated to the fupport of the Roman Catholic clergy; 
whilft that was thé eftablithed religion of Grenada. Thefe lands, ac- 
cording to an opinion of the attorney and folicitor-general of Engs. 
land, to whom a queftion on this point was referred by the crown, 
became vefted in his Majefty as public lands, on the reftoration of 
the ifland to the Britifh government, * and we believe have fince been 


s 


~~ 
% Tf the decifion of the attorney-general and folicitor-general was founded on juf. 


tice, and the government of Great-Britainy had a right to feize thefe lands and apply 
them to a different purpofe than that which they were originally intended, and beftowed 
for, the fame principle muft juflify the French government in feizing the church lands 
as public property, and applying them to the benefic of their country ; hence it appears 
that what has been termed the moft daring facrilege and ufurpation when done in France, 
| _ is fanétioned in Great-Britain by legal authority as an act of juftice, 

I ; applied 
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applied by the colonial legiflature, with the confent of the crown, to 
the farther fupport of the Proteftant church, with fome allowance 
for the benefit of the zolerated Romith clergy of the remaining French 
inhabitants. 

‘The capital of Grenada, by an Sole of governor Melville, foon 
after the ceffion of thé country to Great-Britain by the peace of 
Paris, was called St. George. By this ordinance, the Englifh names 
were given to the {-veral towns and parifhes, and their French names 
forbidden to be thereafter ufed in any public aés. The French 
name of the capital was Fort Royale ; it is fituated in a {pacious bay, 
on the weft or lee fide of the ifland, not far from the fouth end, and 
poffeffes one of the fafeft and moft commodious harbours for fhip- 
" ping in the Englifh Weft-Indies, which has lately been fortified at a 
very great expenfe. 

The other towns in Grenada are, properly fpeaking, inconfidera- 
— ble villages or hamlets, which are generally fituated at the bays or 
fhipping places in the feveral out parifhes. “Ihe parifh town of Ca- 

riacou is called Hillfborough. 
Grenada has two ports of entry, with feparate eftablifhments, and 
diftinét revenue officers, independent of each other, viz. one at St. 
George, the capital, and one at Grenville bay, a town and harbour on 
the ealt or windward fide of the ifland. The puiae by the 27th 
Geo. III. c. 27, is made a free port. ~ 

It appears that the white population of Grenada and the Grena- 
dines has decreafed confiderably fince thefe iflands firft came into the 
poffefiion of the Englith. “The number of white inhabitants, in the 
year 1771, were known to be fomewhat more than fixteen hundred ; 
in 1777, they had decreafed to thirteen hundred ; and at this time 
they are luppofed not to exceed one thoufand, of witlel about two 
thirds are men able to bear arms, and incorporated into five regi- 

ments of militia, including a company of free blacks or mulattoes at- 
-tached to each. There are likewife about five hundred regular 
troops from Great-Britain, which are fupported on the Britifh eftab- 

lifhment. Befides’ the regular troops which are fent from Great-Bri« 

tain for the protection of Grenada, there are-in its garrifon three 

companies of king’s negroes, which came from America, where they 

ferved in three capacities, as pioneers, artificers, and light dragoons. 

In Grenada they form a coinpany of each, and are commanded by a» 
ees of the regulars, having apy 's Tank. 
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The negro flaves have alfo decreafed. By the laft returtis ptecés 
ding the capture of the ifland in 1779, they were {tated at thirty-five, 
thoufand, of which five thoufand were in Cariacou, and the fmaller 
iflands. In 1785 they amounted to no more than twenty-three thou- 
fand nine hundred and twenty-fix in the whole. The decreafe was 
owing partly to the want of any regular fupply during the French 
government, and partly to the numbers carried from the ifland by 
the French inhabitants, both before and after the peace. 

The free people of colour amounted in 1787, to one thou- 
fand one hundred and fifteen. To prevent the too great increafe 
of this mixed race, every manumiffion is, by an aét of this ifland, 
charged with a fine of one hundred pounds currency, payable 
into the public treafury. But this law has neither operated as a pro- 
duétive fund, nor as a prohibition; for it is ufually evaded by execu- 
ting and recording aéts of manumiffion in fome other ifland or go- 
vernment where there is no fuch law. The evidence of all free co- 
toured people, whether born free or manumitted, is received in the 
courts of this ifland, on their producing fufficient proof of their free- 
dom ; and fuch free people are tried on criminal charges in the fame 
manner as whites, without diftin@tion of colour. They are alfo al- 
lowed to poffefs and enjoy lands and tenements to any amount,. pro- 
vided they are native-born fubjeés or capituiants, and not aliens. 

The governor, by virtue of his office, is chancellor, or dinary, and 
vice-admiral, and prefides folely in the courts of chancery and ordi- 

ary, as in Jamaica. His falary is three thoufand two hundred 
pounds currency per annum,* which is raifed bya poll tax on all 
flaves; and it is the practice in Grenada to pais a falary bill on the. 
arrival . of every new governor, to continue during his. government. 
In all cafes of abfence beyond twelve rae, the falary ceafes and 
determines. 

“The council of Grenada confifts of twelve members, and the af- 
Sembly of twenty-fix. “The powers, privileges and funétions of both 
thefe branches‘of the legiflature are the fame, and exercifed precifely 
in the fame manner as thofe of the council and affembly in Jamaica. : 
A freehold or life eftate, of fifty acres, is a qualification to fit as re- 
prefentatives for the ‘parifhes, anda frechold, or life eftate in fifty 

oe houfe rent in St. George, qualities a eee 4B the 
** The currency of Grenada, or rate of exchange, is commonty fixty=five percent: 
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town. An eftate of ten acres in fee, or for life, or arent of ten 
pounds in any of the out towns, gives a vote for the reprefentatives of 
each parifh refpectively ; anda rent of twenty pounds per ann. iffuing 
out of any freehold’ or life eftate inthe town of St. George, gives a 
vote for the reprefentative for the town. 

The law courts in Grenada, betides thofe of chancery and ordi- 
nary, are the eourt of erand feffions of the peace, held twice a year, 
viz. in March and September. In this court the firft perfon named 
in the commiffion of the peace prefides, who is utually the prefident 
or fenier in council.—The court of common pleas : this: court con- 
fits of one chief and four affiftant juftices, whofe commiffions are 
during pleafure. The chief juftice is ufually appointed in England, a 
profefional man, and receives.a falary of fix hundred pounds per 
annum. The four affiftant juftices are ufually appointed by the go- 
vernor from among the gentlemen of the ifland, and act without a fa- 
Jary.—The court of éxchequer : the barons of this court are com- 
miffioned in like manner as in the court of common pleas ; but this 
court is lately. grown into difufe.--The court of admiralty for trial of 
all prize caufes of capture from enemies in war, and of revenue fei- 
zurée in peace or war. There is one judge of admiralty and one 
furrogate.—The governor and:council compofea court of error, 
as in Jamaica, for trying all ansals of. error ¢ from the court of con)- 
mon. pleases... .-- : i 
~ We have already niticed that sate are hicral fmall iflands fub- 
ject to the laws enacted in Grenada ; they each ele&a perfon to 
reprefent them in the general affembly, which is always held in St. 
George’s. As none of the Grenadines have a harbour fit for large 
veffels, the produce of them is conveyed in fimall veffels to St. 
George’s, from whence it is exported to the different places of Eu- 
rope, Africa, America, &c. From the number of veffels that arrive 
there yearly from different places, and from its being the feat of the © 
P legiflature, it has become fo populeus, that two newfpapers are pub- 
lifhed in it. On occafion of the late profpeét of a war with Spain, an 


4 ad was pafled here in February 1790, obliging every gentleman to 


give ia upon oath the value of his eftate, and the number of blacks 
upon it, in order that the general affembly might afcertain the num: 
ber of flaves each fhould fend to work. upon the fortifications on 
Richmond hill, near St. George’s. 

We fhail clofe- our account of this ifland with a view of its exports 
in 1787, with an account of its yalue in the Britith market, 

Vou. Ty, Mm | An 
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Tie ifland is fituated betwéen 61° and 62° weft longitude, and 
15° and 16° north latitude, is about twenty-nine miles long, and fix: 
teen broad; it was fo named by Columbus, on account of its be- 
ing difcovered on a Sunday: Prior to the year 1759, its hiftory is a 
mere blank; at the above period it was taken by Great-Britain 
from France, and afterwards confirmed to her at the peace in 
1763. | 

When Great:Britain took poffeffion of this ifland, many French: 
men had eftablifhed plantations of coffee in various parts thereof, and 
thefe were fecured in their poffeffions by the Britifh government, on 
condition of taking the oaths of allegiance, and paying a quit rent of 
two fhillings per acre per ann. provided each plantation did not con- 
fift of more than three hundred acres. The reft of the cultivable. 
lands were fold by auétion under the infpection of commiffioners ap-# 
pointed for that purpofe: ninety-fix thoufand three hundred and 
forty-four acres were thus difpofed of, which yielded to the Britifh 
government three hundred and twelve thoufand and ninety-two pounds 
eleven fhillings and one penny fterling.. Thefe purchafes, made by 
Britifh fubjects do not appear to have anfwered the expectation of the. 
buyers, for the French inhabitants are ftill the moft numerous, and 
poffefs the moft valuable coffee plantations in the ifland, the pros 
duce of which has hitherto been found its moft important ftaple. 

At the commencement of the unjuft and deftructive war againft the: 
American colonies by Great-Britain; the ifland of Dominica wag in a 
_ very flourifhing ftate. Rofeau, its capital, had been declared a free 
port by act of parliament, and was reforted to by trading veflels from 
moft part of the foreign Weft-Indies, as well as from’ America. The 
French and Spaniards purchafed great numbers of negroes there for 
the fupply of their fettlements, together with large quantities of the: 
_manufaétures of Great-Britain, payment for the greater part of which 
_ was made in bullion, indigo, and cotton, and completed in mules. 
and cattle, articles of prime neceffity to the planter. “Thus the ifland, 

Mm2 though 
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though certainly not fo fertile as fome others, was rapidly advancing 
to importance. | 
The fituation of this ifland is between the French ifland of Guada- 
loupe and Martinico, with fafe and commodious roads and harbours 
for privateers, rendered its defence an object of the utmoft impor- 
tance to Great-Britain; but her defpotic principles, folly, and fran- 
tic rage again{t her colonies on the continent, caufed a total neglect 
of her Wett-India poffeffions. Pefterity will fcarcely believe that the 
regular force allotted to this ifland, the beft adapted of all others for 
the defence of the Carribbean fea, and the diftrefling of the 
French colonies, confifted only of fix officers and ninety-four pri- 
vates. -In 1778, the Marquis de Bouille, the governor of Marti- 
-fiico, made a defcent with two thoufand men ; all refiftance being 
vain, the only thing the garrifon could do was to procure as favoura- 
ble terms of capitulation as poflible. TThefe were granted with fuch 
readinefs as did great honour to the character of this ofticer, the inha- 
bitants experiencing no kind of change except that of transferring their 
obedience from Britain to France, being-left unmolefted in the enjoy- 
ment of all their rights, both civil and religious. The capitulatios 
was ftrictly obferved by the Marquis, no plunder or irregularity 
being allowed, and a pecuniary gratification being diftributed among 
the foldiers and volunteers who accompanied him in the expedition. 
An hundred and fixty-four pieces of excellent cannon, and twenty- 
four brafs mortars, befides a large quantity of military ftores, were 
found in the place, infomuch that the French themfelves exprefled 
their furprife at finding fo few hands to make ufe of them. The 
Marquis, however, took care to fupply this defeét, by leaving a 
garrifon of one thoufand five hundred of the beft men he had with 
him. | 
Though the condué of Bouille in the above expedition was fuch as 
in every partt hereof to refle& honour on him asa foldier and aman, 
| yet it was far different with re{pect to the Marquis Duchilleau, whom 
Bouille appointed commander in chief in Dominica. During five 
years and three months, the period this ifland was fubject to.the 
French monarchy, and under his adminiftration, it was a prey te 
the moft villainous defpotifm and wanton exertion of power, The 
principles of the late court of Verfailles diicovered themfelves in all 
their hellifh forms. The Englifh inhabitants were ftripped of their 
arms, and forbid to aflemble in any greater number than two in @ 
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place, unde? the penalty of military execution ; anid the céntinels were 
ordered to fhoot them if they paffed in greater numbers. No lights 
were to be feen in their houfes after nine o’clock in the evening, nor 
was an Englifh perfon to prefume to walk the ftreets on any account 
whatever after that period without a lanthorn and candle. Mrs 
Robert How, an Englifh merchant, and owner of a fhip then in the 
harbour, attempting to go on board after that time, was fhot dead in 
the attempt, and the centinel who did the act, promoted for having, 
as the governor expreffedit, done his duty. 

The town of Rofeau was fet on fire by the French foldiery, which 
if not done by the governor’s orders, was however fanctioned by him, 
for during the whole night on which the melancholy event’ took 
place, he was prefent like another Nero, diverting himfelf with the 
fcene, and aétually forbid his foldiers to affift in extinguifhing the 
flames, fave only in houfes belonging to the French inhabitants, but 
he permitted, if he did not pofitively encourage, his men to plunder 
the Englith inhabitants in the midft of their diftrefs. 

The accumulated diftreffes of the inhabitants ruined a number of 
the planters, who threw up their plantations, and abandoned them. 
In 1783 it was again reftored to Great-Britain, and the inhabitants 
reftored to the enjoyment of their former privileges, 

This ‘ifland is divided into ten parifhes, the town of Rofeau, 
which contains only five hundred houfes, exclhufive of the cottages of 
the negroes, is the capital; it is fituated on a point of land on the fouth- ? 
weft fide of the ifland, which forms Woodbridge’s and Charlotte 
Ville bays. The rfland contains many high rugged mountains, feve- 
ral of which contain voleanoes, which frequently difcharge burning” 
fulphur, and from fome of the mouftains hot {prings of water iffue. 
Between the mountains are many fertile vallies, well watered, there 
being at leaft thirty fine rivers, befides rivulets in the country. 

_ ‘There are not, however, at this time, more than fifty fugar planta- 
tions inwork, and one year with another they do not produce more than 
from two to three thoufand hogfheads per annum. There are more 
than two hundred coffee plantations, which feem to anfwer well, as 
in fome years they have produced twenty-fix thoufand feven hundred . 
and eighty-five hundred weight. Cacoa, indigo and ginger are alfo 
cultivated, but in a very {mall degree, for the chief of thofe in the 
lift of exports are obtained frem So) -America, under the Sen 
of the free port law. 
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The number of inhabitants, according to the return of 1488, is 
as follows; white inhabitants of all forts, one thoufand two hundred 
and thirty-fix ; free negroes, &c. four hundred and forty-five 
flaves, fourteen thoufand nine hundred and fixty-feven; and about 
twenty or thirty families of Caribbees. We fhall clofe this account 
with the following table of exports, &c. 
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"Tuns ifland contains about eighty-four thoufand acres, and is on. 
the wholewell watered ; it is, however, in general mountainous and rug- 
ged, but the intermediate vallies are exceeding fertile. The country 
held and cultivated by the Britith, at prefent, does not exceed twenty- 
three thonfand fix hundred and five acres, all the reft of the ifland 
being held by the Caribbees, or incapable of cultivation. 

_ The Spaniards, according to Dr. Campbell, beftowed the name of. 
-t. Vincent on this ifland, on account of its being difcovered on a day 
devoted to that Saint in their calendar; but it does net appear that 
they ever got poffeffion of it on account of the number of Indians 
who inhabited it ; but neither the natural ftrength of the ifland, nor 
their numbers, could ultimately exempt them from European Apiie 
lities. ° 

' When the Englifh and French, who for fome years had been ra- 
vaging the Windward iflands, began to give fome confiftence to their 
fettlements, in the year 1660 they agreed that Dominica and St. Vin- 
cent fhould be left to the Caribs as their property. Some of thefe 
favages, who till then had been difperfed, retired into the former, 
and the greater part into the latter. There thefe mild and moderate 

men, lovers of peace and filence, lived in woods, in fcattered families, 
under the guidance of an old man, whom his age alone .had advan- 
ced to the dignity of ruler. The dominion paffed fucceflively into 
every family, where the oldeft always became king, that is to fay, 
the guide and. father of the nation. Thefe ignorant favages were 
fill unacquainted with the /udlime art of fubduing and governing men 
by force of arms; of murdering the inhabitants of a country to get 
poffeffion of their lands ; of granting to the conquerors the property, 
and to the conquered the labours of the conquered country; and in 
procefs of time, of depriving both of the rights and the fruit. of their 
toil by arbitrary. taxes, 
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The population of thele children of nature was fuddenly augmented 
by a race of Africans, whofe origin was never pofitively afcertained. 
[t is faid that a flip carrying negroes for fale; foundered on the 
eoaft of St. Vincent, and the flaves who efcaped the wreck, were re- 
ceived as brethren by thé favages. Others pretend that thefe negroes 
were deferters, who ran away from the plantations of the neighbour- 
ing colonies. A third tradition fays, that this foreign race comes 
from the blacks whom the Caribs took from the Spaniards in the firt 
wars betwéen thofe Europeans and the Iudians. If we may credit 
Du Tertre, the moft ancient hiftotian who has written an account of 
the Antilles, thefe terrible favages who were fo inveterate again{t 
their mafters, {pared the captive flaves, brought them home, and 
‘reftored them to liberty that they might enjoy life, that.is, the common 
bleffings of nature, which no man has aright to withhold from any 
of his fellow creatures. | 

Their kindnefs did not ftop here; for by whatever chance thetfe 
firangers were brought into the ifland, the proprietors of it gave 
them their daughters in marriage, and the race that fprang from this 
mixture were called black Caribs: they have preferved more of the 
primitive colour of their fathers, than of the lighter hue of their mo- 
thers. The red Caribs are of a low ftature; the black Caribs tall 
and ftout, and this doubly-favage race fpeaks with a vehemence that 
feems to refemble anger. 

_ In procefs of time, however, fome differences arofe between the 
two nations; the people of Martinico perceiving this, refolved to 
take advantage of their divifions, and raife themfelves on the ruins of 
~ both parties. © Their pretence was, that the black Caribs gave fhelter 
to the flaves who deferted from the French iflands. Impofture is al- 
ways produétive of injuftice. Thofe who were falfely accufed, were 
afterwards attacked without reafon; but the fmallnefs of the num- 
bers fent out againft them, the jealoufy of thofe who were appointed 
to command the expedition, the defeétion of the red Caribs, who 
refufed to fupply fuch dangerous allies with any of the fuccours they 
Ahad promifed them to aét againft their rivals, the difficulty of procu- 
ring fubfiftence, the impofiibility of coming up with enemies who 
kept themfelves concealed in woods and mountains; all thefe circum- 
ftances confpired to difconcert this rafh and violent enterprife. It 
was obliged to be given up after the lofs of many valuable lives ; but 
the triumph the favages obtained, did not prevent them from fuing for 
peace as fupplicants. They even invited the French to come :and live 
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with them, {wearing fincere friendfhip and inviolable concord. ‘This 
ptopofal was agreed to, and the next year, 1719, many of the inhabi- 
tants of Martinico removed to St. Vincent. 

The firft who came thither: fettled peaceably, not only with the 
confent, but by the affiftance of the red Caribs. This fuccefs in- 
duced others to follow their example ; but thefe, whether frem jea- 
loufy, or fome other motive, taught the favages a fatal fecret ; that 
people, who knew of no property but the fruits of the earth, becaufe 
they are the reward of labour, learnt with aftoniflment that they 
could fell the earth itfelf, which they had always looked upon as be- 
longing to mankind in general. This knowledge induced them to 
meafure and fix boundaries, and from that inftant peace and happinefs 
were banifhed from their ifland; the partition of lands occafioned di- 
vifions amongft them. The following were the caufes of the revolution 
produced by the fyftem of ufurpation, \ 

When the French came to St. Vineent, they brought flaves along 
with them to clear and till the ground. The black Caribs, fhocked 
at the thought of refembling men who were degraded by flavery, and 
fearing that fome time or other their colour, which betrayed their 
origin, might be made a pretence for enflaving them, took refuge in 
the thickeft part of the foreft. In this fituation, in order to imprint an 
indelible mark of diftinction upon their tribe, that might be a per- 
petual token of their independence, they flattened the foreheads of all _ 
their children as foon as they were born. The men and women 
whole heads could not bend to this ftrange fhape, dared no longer 
appear in public without this vifible fign of freedom. The next ge~ 
neration appeared as a new race; the flat-headed Caribs, who were 
nearly of the fame age, tall proper men, hardy and fierce, came and 
erected huts by the fea fide. 

‘They no fooner knew the price which the Europeans fet upon the 
lands they inhabited, than they claimed. a fhare with the other iflan- 
ders. ‘This rifing fpirit of covetoufneis was at firft appeafed by fome 
prefents of brandy and a few fabres ; but not content with thefe, they 
foon demanded fire arms, as the red Caribs had; and at laft they 
were defirous of having their fhare in all future fales of land, and 
likewife in the produce of paft fales. Provoked at being denied a 
part in this brotherly repartition, they formed into a feparate tribe, 
fwore never more to. affociate with the red Caribs, chofe a chief of 
their own, and declared war, 
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The number of the combatants might be equal, but their ftrength 
was not fo. The black Caribs had every advantage over the red, 
that induftry, valour, and boldnefs, muft foon acquire over a weak 
habit and a timorous difpofition. But the {pirit of equity, which is 
feldom deficient in favages, made the conqueror confent to fhare with 
the vanquifhed all the territory lying to the leeward. ‘It was the only 
one which both parties were defirous of poffeffing,’ becaufe there they 
were fure of receiving prefents from the French. | 

The black Caribs gained nothing by the agreement which they 
themafelves had drawn up. ‘The new planters who came to the ifland, 
always landed and fettled near the red Caribs, where the coaft was 
moft acceffible. This preference roufed that enmity which was but 
ill extinguifled ; the war broke out again; the red Caribs, who 
were always beaten, retired to windward of the ifland ; many took 
to their canoes and went over to the continent, or to Tobago, and the 
few that remained lived feparate from the blacks. | 

The black Caribs, conquerors and matters of all the léeward coaft, 
required of the Europeans that they fhould again buy the lands they 
had already purchafed. A Frenchman attempted to fhew the deed of 
his purchafe of fome land which he had bought of a red Carib; “1 
know not,” fays a black Carib, “* what thy paper fays, but read what 
is written on my arrow; there you may fee, in characters which do 
not lie, that if you do not give me what I demand, I will go and 
burn your houfe to night.’”’ In this manner did a people who had 
not learnt to read, argue with thofe who derived fuch confequencé 
from knowing how to write. They made ufe of the right. of force, with 
as much affurance and as little remorfe as if they had been acquainted 
with divine, political and civil right. 

Time,{which brings on a change of meafures with a change of inte- 
terefts, put an end to thefe difturbances. he French became in 
their turn the ftrongeft; they no longer fpent their time in breeding 

oultry, and cultivating vegetables, caflava, maize, and tobacco, in 
order to fell them at Martinico. In ‘lefs than twenty years more im- 
portant cultures employed eight hundred white men and three thou- 
fand blacks. Such was the fituation of St. Vincent when it fell into 
the hands of the Englith, and was fecured to them by the ae 
of 1763. : 

’ It was in the weftern part of the ifland that the French had begun 
the culture of cacoa and of cotton, and had made confiderabie ad- 
yances in that of coffee. The conquerors formed there fome fugae 
) Nngz : plans 
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plantations; the impoffibility of multiplying them upon an uneven 
foil, which is full of ravines, made them defirous of occupying the 
plains towards the eaft. The favages who had taken refuge there, 
_refufed to quit them, and recourfe was had to arms to compel them 
toit, The reliftance which they oppofed to the thunders of Euros 
pean tyranny, was not, and could not poffibly be maintained with- 
out great difficulty. 

An officer was meafuring out the ground which had juft been 
taken poffeffion of, when the detachment that accompanied him was 
unexpectly attacked, and almoft totally deftroyed on the 25th of 
March, 1775. It was generally believed that the unfortunate perfons 
who had juft been deprived of their poffefiions, were the authors of 
this violence, and the troops’ put themfelves in motion, and it was 
determined totally to eradicate and deftroy them. 

Fortunately it was determined in time that the Caribs were inno- 
cent, that they had taken or maffacred feveral fugitive flaves who had 
been guilty of fuch cruelties, and that they had fworn not to ftop till 
they had purged the ifland of thofe vagabonds, whofe enormities 
were often imputed to them. In order to confirm the favages in this 
refolution, by allurement of rewards, the legiflative body paffed a 
bill to infure a gratuity of five moides, or one hundred and twenty 
livres, to any one who fhould bring the head of a negro, who fhould 
have deferted within three months. 

On the 19th of June, 1779, St. Vincent’s fhared the fate of many 
other Britith poffeflions .in the Weft-Indies, being taken by a fmall 
body of French troops from .Martinico, commanded by a lieutenant 
in the navy. The black Caribbees, however, joined the foe, and 
the ifland furr endered without a ftruggle. The terms of capitulation 
were ealy, and it was again reftored in 1783 to Great-Britain ; at 
that time it contained fixty-one fugar chat, five hundred acres in 
coffee, two hundred i in cacoa, four hundred in cotton, fifty in indigo, 
and five hundred in tobacco, befides the land appropriated to the 
raifing plantains, yams, maize, &c. All the reft, except the fmall 
{pots cultivated by the native Caribbees, retained its native woods, as 
jt does at this time. | 

The Britith territory in this ifland is divided into five ses of 
hich only one was ever furnifhed with a church, which was blown 

“down in 1780. Kingftom is the capital of the ifland, and the feat of 
government. There are befides three, other inconfiderable villages, — 
willed towns, but which confift each only of a few houfes, The go- 
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vernment of St. Vincent is the fame as that of Grenada ; the council 
confifts of twelye, and the affembly of feyenteen. The governor has 
two, thoufand pounds fterling per ann. half of which is paid by the 
exchequer of Great- Britain, and the other half raifed within the 
ifland. | 

The military force is a cebicuat of infantry, and acompany of ar- 
tillery, fent from England, and a black corps raifed in the country, 
but placed on the Britifh-eftablifhment, and provided for accordingly : 
there are befides two regiments of militia, which ferve without pay 
of any kind. 

The number of inhabitants, according to the laft return made to gow | 
yernment, was one thoufand four hundred and fifty whites, and eleven 
thoufand eight hundred and fifty-three blacks, flaves.* 

We fhall clofe this account as of the otheriflands, with a table of 
exports, &c. but it muft be remarked, that in this table is compres 
hended the produce of feveral {mall iflands dependent on the St. Vin- 
cent government. Thefe iflands are Bequia, Union, Canouane, 
Muftique, Petit Martinique, Petit St. Vincent, Maillerau, and Bal- 
lefcau ; the whole containing near ten thoufand acres, but the four 
laft only piodus a little cotton. 


# Qf thefe negroes there are on the dependent iflands about fixteen hundred. 
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Nevis lies about feven leagues north of Montferrat, and is fe- 
parated from St. Chriftopher’s by a narrow:channel: it makes a 
beautiful appearance from the fea, being a large conical mountain 
covered with fine trees, of an eafy afcent on every fide, and entirely 
cultivated. The circumference is about twenty-one miles, witha - 
confiderable tra&t of level ground all around. The climate in the 
lower part is reckoned to be warmer than Barbadoes, but it is more 
temperate towards the fummit. ‘The foil is very fine in the lower 
part, but grows coarfer as weafcend. The productions are nearly 
the fame with thofe of St. Chriftopher’s, and the average quantity 
of fugar is four thoufand hogfheads of fixteen hundred weight each. 
The ifland is divided into five parifhes, and it has three pretty good 
roads or bays, with fmall towns in their vicinity ; Charlefton, the 
feat of government, Moreton bay, and Newcaftle. This pleafant 
ifland was fettled under the aufpices of Sir Thomas Warner from 
St. Chriftopher’s, in the year 1628. His fucceflor, Governor Lake, 
was confidered as the Solon of this little country, in which he dif- 
pofed of every thing with fuch prudence, wifdom and juftice, as pro- 
cured him an high reputation with the French as well as Englifh. 
in the Dutch war they met with fome difturbance from the French, 
but by being covered by an Englifh fquadron, the enemy were 
obliged to defift from their intended invafion, after a fmart engages 
ment in fight of the ifland. Sir William Stapleton fometimes ree 
fided here, and Sir Nathaniel Johnfon conftantly, at which time the 
inhabitants of Nevis were computed at thirty thoufand. In the war 
immediately after the revolution they exerted themfelves gallantly, 
and had two regiments of three hundred men each. In that of 
Queen Anne they behaved equally well, though they were lefs for- 
tunate; for the French landing with a fuperior force, and having in- 
veigied moft of their flaves, they were forced to capitulate. About 
four thoufand of thefe flaves the French carried away and fold to the 
Spaniards, to work in their mines, The parliament, after making 
due 
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due inquiry into the loffes they had fuftained, voted them about 4 
third part of the fum in which they had fuffered. Thefe loffes by 
war, an epidemic difeafe, and repeated hurricanes, exceedingly di- 
minifhed the number of the people. They now, according to Mr 
Edwards, do not exceed fixteen hundred whites and ten thoufand 
blacks. All the white men, not exempt by age and other infirmities, 
are formed into a militia for its defence, from which there is a troop 
of fifty horfe well mounted; but they have no troops on the Britifh 
eftablifhment. The principal fortification is at Charlefton, and is’ 
called Charles fort, ‘the governor of which is appointed by the crown, 
and paid by the inhabitants. There is here a lieutenant-governor, 
with a council of members, and an affembly compofed of three 
members from each of the five parifhes into which the ifland is di- 
vided. The adminiftering of juftice is under a chief juftice and 
two affiftant judges. The commodities are chiefly cotton and fugar ; 
and about twenty fail of fhips are annually employed in this trade. 
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Montserrat is a very {mall but very pleafant ifland, fo 
called by Columbus from its refemblance to the famous mountain 
near Barcelona in Catalonia, It lies in weft longitude 61° 0’, north 
latitude 16° 15’, having Antigua to the north-eaft, St. Chriftopher’s 
and Nevis to the north-weft, and Guadaloupe lying fouth fouth- 
_ eaft at the diftance of about nine leagues. In its figure it is nearly 
round, about nine miles in extent every way, twenty-feven in cir- 
cumference, and is fuppofed to contain about forty or fifty thoufand 
acres. ‘The climate is warm, but lefs fo than in Antigua, and is 
efteemed very healthy. The foil is mountainous, but with pleafant 
valleys, rich and fertile, between them; the hills are covered with 
cedars and other fine trees. Here are all the animals as well as vegeta- 
bles and fruits, that are to be found in the other iflands, and not at 
-all inferior to them in quality. The inhabitants raifed formerly a 
confiderable quantity of indigo, which was none of the beft, but 
which they cut four times a year. ‘The prefent product is cotton, 
rum and fugar. There is no good harbour, but three tolerable 
roads, at Plymouth, Old harbour, and Ker’s bay, where they fhip 
the produce of the ifland. Public affairs are adminiftered here as in 
the other ifles, by a lieutenant-governor, a council of fix, and an 
affembly, compofed of no more than eight members, two from each 
of the four diftricts into which it is divided. Its civil hiftory con- 
tains nothing particular except its invafion by the French in 1712, 
and its capture by them again in the late war, at the conclufion of 
which it was reftored to Great-Britain. ‘The wonderful effects of 
induftry and experience, in meliorating the gifts of Nature, have 
been no where more confpicuous than in thefe iflands, and particu- 
larly in this, by gradually improving their produce, more efpecially 
of late years, fince the art of planting has been reduced to a regular 
fyftem, and almoft all the defects of foil fo thoroughly removed by 
proper management and manure, that, except from the failure of 
_ feafons, or the want of hands, there is feldom any fear of a crop. 
Vou. LV, Bn Org As 
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‘As far back as 1770, there were exported from this ifland to 
Great-Britain ene hundred and fixty-feven bags of cotton, feven 
hundred and forty hogfheads of rum; to Ireland one hundred and 
thirty-three ditto, four thoufand three hundred and thirty-eight hogf- 
heads, two: hundred. and thirty-two tierces, two hundred and two 
barrels of fugar; the whole valued at eighty-nine~thoufand nine * 
hundred and feven pounds: and exports to North-America valued 
at twelve thoufand fix hundred and thirty-three pounds. There are 
a few {hips employed in trading to this ifland from London and from 
Briftol, and the average of its trade will be feen in the tables ans 
nexed, As to the number of inhabitants, according to the moft 
probable accounts, they confift of between twelve and fourteen hun- 
dred whites, and about ten thoufand negroes, though fome fay not 
fo many, 
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Barsupa, which belongs entirely to the Codrington family, and 
the circumference of which is fix or feven leagues, hath dangerous 
coafts. It is, perhaps, the moft even of all the American iflands. 
The trees which cover it are weak, and not very high, becaufe 
there are never more than fix ov feven inches of earth upon a layer 
of lime-ftone. Nature hath placed great plenty of turtles here ¢ and 
caprice hath o¢cafioned the fending thither of deer and feveral haa 
of game; chance hath filled the woods with pintados and other fowls, 
efcaped from the veffels after fome fhipwreck. Upon this foil are 
fed oxen, horfes and mules, for the labours of the neighbouring fete 
tlements. No other culture is known there, except that of the kind 
of corn which is neceflary for the feeding of the numerous herds in 
thofe feafons when the pafture fails. Its population is reduced to 
three hundred and fifty flaves, and to the fmal! number of free men 
who are appointed to overlook them, ‘This private property pays 
no tribute to the nation, though it be fubject to the tribunals of An- 
tigua. The air here is very pure and very wholefome. Formerly; 
the fickly people of the other Englifh iflands went to breathe. it, in 
order to ftop the progrefs of their difeafes, or to recover their 
ftrength. This cuftom hath ceafed, fince fome of them indulged 
themfelves in parties of deftrudtive chace. 

Miift men then be fuffered to perifh, in order that animals fhould 
be preferved ? How is it poffible, that fo atrocious a cuftom, which 
draws down the imprecation of almoft all Europe upon the fove- 
reigns and upon the lords of its countries, fhould be fuffered, and 
fhould even ‘be eftablifhed beyond the feas? We have afked this 
queftion, and we have been anfwered, that the ifland belonged to 
the Codringtons, and that they had a right to difpote of their pro- 
perty at their pleafure. We now afk, eas ‘this right of pro- 
perty, which is undotbtedly facred, hath not its limits ? Whether 
this right, in a variety of circumftances, be not facrificed to public 
Epod ? Whether the man who is in poffeflion of a fountain can refufe 
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water to him who is dying with thirft?. Whether any of the Cod- 
tington family would partake of one of thofe precicus pintados, 
that had coft his countryman or his fellow-creature his life ? Whether 
the man who fhould be convicted of having fuffered a fick perfon> 
to die at his door, would be fufficiently punifhed by the general 
execration ? And whether he would not deferve to be dragged before 
the tribunals of juftice as an affaffin ? 

Anguilla is feven or eight leagues in length, and is very unequal 
in its breadth, which never exceeds two leagues. Neither moun- 
tains, nor woods,.nor rivers, are found upon it, and its foil is nothing 
more than chalk. 

Some wandering Engliflimen fettled upon this porous and friable 
rock towards the year 1650. After an obftinate labour, they at 
length fucceeded in obtaining from this kind of turf a little cotton, 
a {mall quantity of millet feed, and fome potatoes. Six veins of 
vegetating earth, which were in procefs of time difcovered, received 
fuigar-canes, which, in the beft harveft, yield no more than fifty 
thoufand weight of fugar, and fometimes only five or fix thoufand. 
Whatever elfe comes out of the colony hath been introduced into it 
clandeftinely from Santa Cruz, where the inhabitants of Anguilla 
have formed feveral plantations. 

In feafons of drought, which are but too frequent, the ifland hath 
no other refource but in a lake, the falt of which is feld to the people 
of New-England; and in the fale of fheep and goats, which thrive 
better in this dry climate, and upon thefe arid plains, than in the reft 
of America. ; LENG 

Anguilla reckons no more than two hundred free inhabitants, and 
five hundred flaves: neverthelefs it hath an affembly of its own, and 
even a chief, who is always chofen by the inhabitants, and confirmed 
by the governor of Antigua. A foreigner, who fhould be fent to 
govern this feeble fettlement, would infallibly be driven away, by 
men who have preferved fomething of the independent manners, 
and of the rather favage chara¢ter of their anceftors. 

The coaft of this ifland affords but two harbours, and even in 
thefe very {mall veffels only can anchor: they are both defended by 
four pieces of cannon, which, for half a century paft, have been en- 
tirely unfit for fervice. 
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Tats clufter of iflands lies almoft in the form of a fhepherd’s 
crook, in weft longitude 65°, north latitude 32° 30’, between two 
- and three hundred leagues diftant from the neareft place of the con- 
tinent of America, or of any of the other Weft-India iflands. The 
whole number of the Bermudas iflands is faid to be about four hun 
dred, but very few of them are habitable. The principal is St. 
George’s, which is not above fixteen miles long, and three at moft 
in breadth. ‘It is univerfally agreed, that the nature of this and the 
other Bermudas iflands has undergone a furprifing alteration for the 
worfe, fince they were firft difcovered ; the air being much more in- 
clement, and the foil much more barren than formerly : this is af- 
cribed to the cutting down thofe fine fpreading cedar trees for which 
the iflands were famous, and which fheltered them from the blaits 
of the north wind, at the fame time that it protected the under- 
growth of the delicate plants and herbs. In fhort, the Summer 
iflands are now far from being defirable {pots; and their natural 
productions are but juit fufficient for the fupport of the inhabitants, 
who chiefly, for that reafon perhaps, are temperate and lively even 
to a proverb. At firft tobacco was raifed upon thefe iflands, but 
being of a worfe quality than that growing on the continent, the 
trade is now almoft at an end. Large quantities of ambergris were 
alfo originally found upon the coafts, and afforded a valuable com- 
merce; but that trade is alfo reduced, as likewife their whale trade, 
though the perquifites upon the latter form part of the governor’s 
revenue, he having ten pounds for every whale that is caught. The 
Bermudas iflands, however, might ftill produce fome valuable com-. 
modities, were they properly cultivated. There is here found, 
about three or four feet below the furface, a white chalk ftone which 
is eafily chifelled, and is exported for building gentlemen’s houfes 
in the Weft-Indies. Their palmetto leaves, if properly manufac- 
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tured, might turn to excellent account in making women’s hats; and 
their oranges are ftill valuable. Their foil is alfo faid to be excellent 
for the cultivation of vines, and it has been thought that filk and 
cochineal might be produced; but none of thefe things have yet. 
been attempted. ‘The chief refource of the inhabitants for fubfift- 
ence is in the remains of their cedar-wood, of which they fabricate 
{mall floops, with the affiftance of the New-England pine, and felf 
many of them to the American colonies, where they are much ad- 
mired. Their turtle-catching trade is alfo of fervice; and they are 
fill’able to rear great variety of tame-fowl, and have wild ones 
abounding in vaft plenty. All the attempts to eftablifh a regular 
whale fifhery on thefe iflands have hitherto proved unfuccefsful ; 
they have no cattle, and even the black hog breed, avhich was pro- 
bably left by the Spaniards,: is greatly decreafed. The water on the 
iflands, except that which falls from the clouds, is brackifh ; and at 
prefent the fame difeafes reign there as in the Caribbee iflands. They 
have feldom any fnow, or even much rain; but when it does fall, it 
is generally with great violence, and the north or north-eaft wind 
renders the air very cold. The ftorms generally come with the 
new moon; and if there is a halo or-circle about it, it is a fure fign 
of a tempeft, which is generally attended with dreadful thunder and 
lightning. The inhabited. parts of the Bermudas iflands are divided 
into nine diftriéts, called tribes. 1.St. George. 2. Hamilton. 3. 
Ireland. 4. Devonfhire. 5. Pembroke. 6. Pagets. 7. Warwick. 
8. Southampton. g. Sandys. There are but two places on the large 
ifland where a fhip can fafely come near the fhore, and thefe are fo 
well covered with high rocks, that few will chufe to enter in without 
‘a pilot; and they are fo well defended by forts, that they have no 
occafion to dread an enemy. St. George’s town is at the bottom 
of the principal haven, and is defended by nine forts, on which are 
mounted feventy pieces of cannon that command the esitrance. The 
town has a handfome church, a fine library, and a noble town-houle, 
where the governor, council, &c. affemble. The tribes of South- 
ampton and Devonfliire have each a parifh church and library, and 
the former has a harbour of the fame name; there are alfo fcattered 
houfes and hamlets over many of the iflands, where particular plan- 
tations require them. The inhabitants are clothed chiefly with 
Britifh manufactures, and all their implements for tilling the ground 
and binlding are made in Britain. 

It 
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- It is uncertain who were the firft difcoverers of the Bermudas 
iflands. John Bermudas, a Spaniard, is commonly {aid to have dif- 
covered them in 1527; but this is difputed, and the difcovery at- 
tributed to Henry May, an Englifhman. As the iflands were with 
out the reach of the Indian navigation, the Bermudas were abfolutely 
suaimebiicd when firft difcovered by the Europeans. May above- 
mentioned was fhipwrecked upon St. George’s, and with the cedar 
which they felled there, aflifted by the wreck of their own ‘hip, he 
and his companions built-another which carried them to Europe, 
where they publifhed their accounts of the iflands. When Lord 
Delawar was governor of Virginia, Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George 
Summers, and Captain Newport, were appointed to be his deputy- 
governors; but their fhip being feparated by a ftorm from the reft 
of the fquadron, was in the year 16@9 wrecked on the Bermudas, 
nd the governors difagreeing among themfelves, built each of them 
a new fhip of the cedar they found there, in which they feverally 
failed to Virginia. On their arrival there, the colony was in fuch 
diftreis, that Lord Delawar, upon the report which his deputy- 
governors made him of the plenty they found at the Bermudas, dif- 
patched Sir George Summers to-bring provifions from thence to Vir- 
ginia, in the fame fhip which breught him from Bermudas, and 
_ which had not an ounce of iron about it except one bolt in the keel. 
Sir George, after a tedious voyage, atJaft reached the place of his 
defination, where, foon after his arrival, he died, leaving his name 
-to the iflands, and his orders to the crew to return with black hogs 
to the colony of Virginia. This part of his will, however, the 
failors did not chufe to execute, but fetting fail in their cedar fhip 
for England, landed fafely at Whitchurch in Dorfetthire. 
Notwithftanding this dereliction of the ifland, however, it was not 
without Englifh inhabitants. Two failors, Carter and Waters, being 
apprehenfive of punifhment for their crimes, had fecreted themfelves 
from their fellows when Sir George was wrecked upon the ifland, 
and had ever fince lived upon the natural produétions of the foil. 
Upon the fecond arrival of Sir George, they enticed one Chard to 
remain with them; but differing about the fovereignty of the ifland, 
Chard and. Waters were on the point of cutting one another’s 
throats, when they were prevented by the prudence of Carter. Soon. 
after, they had the good fortune to find a great piece of ambergris_ 
weighing about eighty pounds, befides other pieces, which in thofe 
days were fufficient, if properly difpofed of, to haye made. each of 
them 
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them mafter of a large eftate. Where thty were, this ambergris 
was ufelefs, and therefore they came to the defperate refolution of 
carrying themfelves and it in an open boat to Virginia or to New- 
foundland, where they hoped to difpofe of their treafure to advan- 
tage. In the mean time, however, the Virginia company claimed 
the property of the Bermudas iflands, and accordingly fold it to one 
hundred and twenty perfons of their own fociety, who obtained a 
charter from King James for poffefling it. This new Bermudas 
company, as it was called, fitted out a fhip with fixty planters on 
board to fettle on the Bermudas, under the command of one Mr. 
Richard Moor, by profeffion a carpenter. The new colony arrived 
upon the ifland juft at the time the three failors were about to depart 
with. their ambergris ; which Moor having difcovered, he imme- 
diately feized and difpofed of it for the benefit of the company. 
So valuable a booty gave vaft fpirit to the new company; and the 
adventurers fettled themiclves upon St. George’s ifland, where they 
raifed cabins. As to Mr. Moor, he was indefatigable in his duty, 
and carried on the fortifying and planting the ifland with incredible 
diligence; for we are told, that he not only built eight or nine forts, 
or rather blockhoufes, but inured the fettlers to martial difcipline, 
Before the firft year of his government was expired, Mr. Moor re- 
ceived a fupply of provifions and planters from England, and he 
planned out the town of St. George as it now ftands. The fame 
of this fettlement foon awakened the jealoufy of the Spaniards, 
who appeared off St. George’s with fome veffels; but being fired 
upon by the forts, they fheered off, though the Englith at that time 
were fo ill provided for a defence, that they had fcarce a fingle bar- 
rel of gunpowder on the ifland. During Moor’s government, the 
Bermudas were plagued with rats, which had been imported into 
them by the Englifh fhips. This vermin multiplied fo faft in St. 
George’s ifland, that they even covered the ground, and had nefts 
in the trees. They deftroyed all the fruits and corn within doors ; 
nay, they increafed to fuch a degree, that St. George’s ifland was 
at laft unable to maintain them, and they {wam over to the neigh- 
bouring iflands, where they made as great havoc. This calamity 
lafted five years, though probably not in the fame degree, and at 
Jaft it ceafed all of a fudden. 3 

On the expiration of Moor’s government, he was fucceeded by 
Captain Daniel Tucker, who improved all his predeceffor’s fchemes. 


for the benefit of the ifland, and particularly encouraged the culture 
of 
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of tobacco. Being a fevere difciplinarian, he held all under him fo 
rigidly to duty, that five of his fubjeéts planned as bold an enterprife 
for liberty as was perhaps ever put in execution. Their names were 
Barker, who is faid to have been a gentleman; another Barker, a 
joiner ; Goodwin,: a fhip-carpenter; Paet, a failor; and Saunders, 
who planned the enterprife. Their management was as artful as 
their defign was bold. Underftanding that the governor was de- 
terred from taking the pleafure of fifhing in an open boat, on account 
of the dangers attending it, they propofed to build him one of a par- 
ticular conftruétion, which accordingly they did in a fecret part of the 
ifland ; but when the governor came to view his boat, he underftood 
that the builders had put to fea init. The intelligence was true ; for 
the adventurers having provided themfelves with the few neceffaries 
they wanted, failed for England; ‘and notwithftanding the ftorms 
they encountered, their being plundered by a French privater, and 
the incredible miferies they underwent, they landed in.forty-two days 
_ time at Corke in Ireland, where they were generoufly relieved and 
entertained by the Earl of Thomond. 

In 1619, Captain Tucker refigned his government. to Cipegn 
Butler. By this time the high character which the Summer iflands 
bore in England, rendered it fafhionable for men of the highetl rank 
to encourage their fettlement ; and feveral of the firft nobility of 
England had purchafed plantations among them.’ Captain Butler 
brought over with him five hundred paffengers, who became planters 
on the iflands, and raifed a monument to the memory of Sir George 
Summers. The ifland was now fo populous, for it contained about 
a thoufand whites, that Captain Butler applied himfelf to give it.a 
new conftitution of government, by introducing an affembly, the gu- 
vernment till this time being adminiftered only in the name of the 
governor and council. A body of laws was likewife drawn up, as 
agreeable to the laws of England as the fituation of the ifland would 
admit of. One Mr. Barnard fucceeded Captain Butler as governor, 
but died in fix weeks after his arrival on the ifland ; upon which the 
council made choice of Mr. Harrifon to be governor till a new one 
fhould be appointed. No fewer than three thoufand Englith were 
now fettled in the Bermudas, and feveral perfons of diftinétion had 
curiofity enough to vifit it from England. Among thefe was Mr. 
Waller the poet, aman of fortune, who being embroiled with the 
_ parliament and commonwealth of England, fpent fome months in the 
Summer iflands, which he has celebrated in one of his pees as the 
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moft delightful place in the world. The dangers attending the navi-: 
gation, aud the untowardly fituation of thefe iflands, through their 
diftance from the American continent, feem to be the reafon why the 
Bermudas did not now become the beft peopled iflands belonging to _ 

England; as we are’ told that at one period they were inhabited by 
no fewer than ten thoufand whites. The inhabitants, however, 
never fhowed any great {pirit for commerce, and thus they never . 
could become rich, This, together with the gradual’ alteration of 
the foil and climate, already taken notice of, foon caufed them to, 
dwindle in their population ; and it is computed that they do not now 

contain avove half the number of inhabitants they once did, and even. 
thefe feem much more inclined to remove to fome other place than 

to ftay where they are; fo that unlefs fome beneficial branch of com- 

merce be found otf, or fome ufeful manufacture eftablithed, the ftate. 
of the Bermudas muft daily grow worfe and worfe. 

The following account we have extraéted from Mr. Morfe, as he’ 

profeffes to have given it on the authority of a gentleman who refided 
_ many years on the fpot: 

“¢ The parifh of St. George’s is an ifland to the eaftward of the 
main land, on which ftands the town of St. George’s, containing about 
five hundred houfes. Contiguous to this is the ifland of St. David’s, 
which fupplies the town with butter, milk, vegetables, poultry, and 
frefh meat, In the bofom of the crook lie a vaft number of {mall 
iflands, unmhabited. ‘The ifland is rocky, and the ground hilly. 
In the main road a fulky may pafs; and even there, in many. places, 
with difficulty ; but turn to the right or left, and it is paffable only 
on horfeback. The air is healthy ; a continual fpring prevails: 
cedars, mantled in green, always adorn the hills: the pafture ground 
is ever verdant ; the gardens ever in bloom. Mott of the produc. 
tions of the Weft-Indies might be here cultivated. The houfes are 
built of a foft flone, which is fawn like timber; when expofed ‘to the 
weather, and wafhed with lime, it becomes hard. The houfes are 
white as fnow, which, beheld from an eminence, contrafted with 
the greennefs of the cedars and pafture ground, and the multitude 
of iflands, full in view, realize what the poets have feigned concern- 
ing the Elyfian fields. The inhabitants are numerous; the whole 
ifland is.acontinued village; no lefs, perhaps, than fifteen or twenty 
. thoufand are colleGed on this fmall fpot, of whom the blacks confti- 
tute two thirds, Elappy for the country, were the colour unknown: 
among them! The Bermudians are chiefly feafaring people ; few of 
: ; | the 
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the men ate’ever at home; three or four hundred go annually to 
‘Turk’s ifland to rake falt, whichis carried to America for provi- 
fions, or fold to fuch as may call at Turk’s ifland, for cafh. However 
induftrious the men are abroad, at home they are indolent; much 
given, particularly of late, to gambling and luxury. The women 


are generally handfome and comely; they love their hufbands, their’ 
children, and their “drefs. Dancing is their favourite amufement. 


‘The men muft be equipped in tafte when they appear in company, 
fhould they not have a dollar in the pound to pay their creditors; the 
women muft array themfelves like the belles of Paris, fhould they 


not have a morfel of bread to prefervé their blooming complexion. 


They are thoroughly acquainted with one another’s families, and 
from their ‘tea table, as from their atmofphere, arifes conftant 
gufts of fcandal and detraction. To ftrangers they are kind, but 
among themfelves are quarrelfome: their friendly intercourfe is too 
much confined within a narrow sade, beunded’ by coufins or fecond 
coufins. : ! 

«© The common food of the Bermudians is pels fil of different 


kinds, “a fweet potatoe, Indian corn, and American flour, Their 
‘water is rain preferved in cifterns ; the general drink is grog. ‘ Fith- 


ing is the favourite amufement of the men. “The government is con- 
ducted under a governor named by the crown of England, a council, 
and general affembly. The eftablithed religion is Epifcopacy. 


"There are nine churches ; three clergymen have the charge of thefe 


nine; there is one Prefbyterian church. A regard for religion is 
not the charatteriftic of the Bermudians ; they feldom go to church, 
except it be to’attend a funeral, or:to ‘get their children Ts or 
to hear a firanger.”” : 

We fhall clofe this account of the Bermudas with fie fol lowing 
extract from the report of the privy council on the flave trade: 

‘* Nothing can. better fhew the ftate.of flayery it in Bermudas than the 
behaviour of the blacks in the late war. ‘There were at one time be- 
tween fifteen and twenty privateers fitted out from hence, which were 


partly manned by negro flaves, who behaved both as failors and ma- 


rines irreproachably ; and whenever they were:captured, always re- 
turned; if-it (was in: their: power. There wére feveral inftances 
whereit they had beem condemned with the veffel and fold, and af- 


- -terwards. found: means’ to efcape 5 and through many, difficulties and 


eniaieas aa returned. tor their:mafters fervice,:; In the fhip Regulator, 
oi23 ; “oP p 2 4, pris 
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a privateer, there were feventy flaves. She was taken and carried 
into Bofton; fixty of them returned in a flag of truce direétly to 
Bermudas ; nine others returned by the way of New-York; one only 
was mifling, who died in the cruize, or in captivity.” 


LUCAY’s, on BAHAMA ISLANDS. 


The Bahamas are fituated between 22° and 27° degrees north la- 
titude, and 73° and 81’ degrees weft longitude. They extend along 
the coaft of Florida quite down to Cuba, and are faid to be five hun- 
dred in number, fome of them only rocks, but twelve of them are 
large ‘and fertile; all are, however, uninhabited, except Provi- 
dence, which is two hundred miles eaft of the Floridas; though 
fome others are larger and more fertile, and on which the Englifh 
have plantations. | | | 

Thefe iflands were the firft érilits of Columbus’s ducductiess 3 but 
they were not known to the Englifh till 1667. The ifle of Provi- 
dence became an harbour for the buccaneers, or pirates, who for a 
long time infefted the American navigation. This obliged the go- 
vernment, in 1719, to fend out Captain Woodes Rogers with a fleet 
to diflodge the pirates, and for making a fettlement. This the cap- 
tain effected; a fort was erected, and an independent company was 
ftationed in the ifland. Ever fince this laft fettlement, thefe iflands 
have been improving, though they advance but flowly. In time of 
war the inhabitants, as well as others, gain by the prizes condemned 
there, and at all times by the wrecks which are frequent in this laby-~ 
rinth-of.zecks and fhelves. The Spaniards and Americans captured 
‘thefe iflands during the laft war, but they were retaken on the 7th 
of ra 1783: 


BESIDES the above enumerated, Great-Britain poffeffes part of a 
elufter of iflands called the Virgin iflands, of which there is but little 
‘authentic intelligence extant. Mr. Edwards obferves refpecting 
them, that ifhis inquiries were not neglected, his expectations were 
hot t antieted. They were nioyeren and named by Columbus, but 
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the Spaniards of thofe days deemed them unworthy of their atten-. 
tention. They are about forty in number, whereof the Englifh 
hold Tortola, Virgin Gorda, or Penifton, Jofvan Dykes, Guana 
ifle, Beef and Thatch iflands, Anegada, Nechar, Prickly Pear, 
Camana’s, Ginger, Cooper’s, Salt, and Peter’s ifland, with fome 
other of no value. Tortola is the principal, it was originally 
peopled. by Dutch buccaneers, who were afterwards driven from 
thence by a party of Englifhmen of the fame defcription. The chief 
_Mmerit of its improvement refts with a party of Englifh fettlers from 
Anguilla, who about the year 1690, embarked from thence and took 
up their refidence in thefe iflands; here they formed themfelves into 
a fociety, their wants were few and their government fimple and 
unexpenfive ; a council chofen from among themfelves, with a pre- 
fident, exercifed both a legiflative and judicial authority, determining 
all queftions and appeals, without expenfe to either party. ‘Taxes 
there were none, when money was wanting it was raifed by voluntary 
contribution. Lured by the profpeéts of European intercourfe, they, 
however, purchafed in 1773, the privilege of being the susjects 
of the king of Great-Britain, at the price of four and a half per cent. 
en all their produce, and four hundred pounds currency per annum 
toward the falary of the governor-general of the Leeward iflands. 
- Thus does man, unacquainted with his native rights and privileges, 
under the power of prejudice, purcl.afe of his fellow creature the 
right to enjoy what God and Nature had made his own, Pofterity, 
however, better acquainted with the rights of man, will perhaps not 
only difpute the validity of aéts of this kind, but cancel contraéts 
which their forefathers had no right to make. 
The number of inhabitants on thefe iflands at the period above re- 
ferred to, was about fifteen hundred whites, and feven thoufand 
blacks. It is fuppofed the white inhabitants do not exceed one 
thoufand, while the blacks are at leaft ten thoufand. In 1787, 
~ there was exported from thefe iflands, in forty fhips of fix thoufand 
five hundred and fixteen tons, feventy-nine thoufand two hundred 
and three, hundred weight of fugar; twenty-one thoufand four hun- 
dred and feventeen gallons of rum; two thoufand and eleven gallons 
of molaffes ; two hundred and eighty-nine thoufand and feventy-four 
pounds of cotton; dying goods to the value of fix thoufand fix hun 
dred and fifty-one pounds two fhillings, and fix-pence, and other 
-mifcellaneous articles to the value of two thoufand three hundred and 
i forty 
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forty pounds eighteen fhillings and ‘five-pence. But thefe, like moft 


of the other iflands, are on the decline. 
With the: following tables, which we conceive will afford.a com- 


prehenfive’ view of the Weft-India trade, we ¢ fhalk clofe our account 
of the Britith: iflands. . 
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An ACCOUNT of : 
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SPANISH WEST-INDIES 


tt Bois 


Ciusa is a large and very valuable ifland, and by far the moft 
important of all the Spanifh Weft-Indies. On the eaft fide it begins 
at 20° 21’ north latitude, touches the tropic of Cancer on the north, 
and extends from 74° to 85° 16’ weft longitude. It lies fixty miles 
to the weft of Hifpaniola, twenty-five leagues north of Jamaica, one 
hundred miles to the eaft of Jucatan, and as many to the fouth of 
cape Florida, and commands the entrance of the gulphs both of 
“Mexico and Florida, as alfo: the windward paflages. By this fituation 
it may be called the key of the Weft-Indies. It was difcovered by 
Columbus in 1492, who gave it the name of Ferdinando, in honour 
of king Ferdinand of Spain, but it quickly after recovered its ancient 
name of Cuba. The natives did not regard Columbus with a very 
favourable eye at his landing, and the weather proving very tempef- 
tuous, he foon left this iland, and failed to Hayta, now called Hif- 
paniola, | where he was better received. The Spaniards, however, | 
- foon became mafters of it. By the year 1¢1t, it was totally con- 
guered, and in that time they had deftroyed, according to their own 
accounts, feveral millions of people. But the poffeffion of Cuba 
was far from anfwering the expectations of the Spanith. adventurers, 
whofe avarice could be fatiated with nothing but gold. Thefe mon- 
fters finding that there was gold upon the ifland, concluded that it 
mutt come from mines, “and therefore tortured the few inhabitants 
they had left, in order to éxtort from them a difcovery of the places 
where thefe mines lay. The miferics endured ‘by thefe poor crea- 
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tures were fuch, that they almoft unanimotfly refolved to put an 
end to their own lives, but were prevented by one of the Spanifh ty- 
rants called Vafco Porcellos. This wretch threatened to hang him- 
felf ‘along with them, that he might have the pleafure, as he faid, of 
tormenting them in the next world worfe than he had done in this ; 
and fo much were they afraid of the Spaniards, that this threat di- 
verted thefe poor favages from their defperate refolution. In 1511, 
the town of Havannah was built, now the principal place on the 
ifland. The houfes were at firft built only of wood, and the town itfelf 
was for a long time fo inconfiderable, that in 1536 it was taken by a 
Frenck pirate, who obliged the inhabitants to pay feven hundred. 
ducats to fave it from being burnt. The very day after the pirate’s 
departure, three Spanifh fhips arrived from Mexico, and having un- 
Joaded their cargoes, fatled in purfuit of the pirate fhip. But fuch 
was the cowardice of the officers, that the pirate took all the three 
fhips, and returning to the Havannah, obliged the inhabitants to pay 
feven hundred ducats more. To prevent misfortunes of this kind, 
the inhabitants built their houfes of itone, aad. the place has fince 
been ftrongly fortified, 

According to Abbé Raynal, the Spanith fettlement at Cuba is very 
important, on three accounts: 1. The produce of the country, which 
is confiderable, 2. As being the ftaple of a great trade; and, 3. As 
being the key to the Weft-Indies. The principal produce of this 
ifland is cotton ; the commodity, however, through negleé, is now 
become fo fcarce, that fometimes feveral years pafs without any of it 
heing brought into Europe. In the place of cotton, coffee has been 
cultivated, but by a fimilar negligence, that is produced in no great 
quantity; the whole produced not exceeding thirty or thirty-five 
thoufand weight, one-third of which is exported to Vera Cruz, and 
the reft to Madrid. The cultivation of coffee naturally leads to that 
of fugar ; and this, which is the moft valuable production of Ame- 
rica, would of itfelf be fufficient to give Cuba that ftate of profperity 
for which it feems defigned by nature. Although the furface of the 
ifland is in general uneven and mountainous, yet it has plains fuffici- 
ently extenfive, and well enough watered, to fupply the confump- 
tion of the greateft part of Europe with fugar. The incredible ferti- 
lity of its new lands, if properly managed, would enable it to furpafs 
every other nation, however they may have now got the ftart of it ; 
yet fuch is the indolence of the Spaniards, that to this day they have 
but few plantations, where with the fineft canes, they make but a 
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{mall quantity of coarfe fugar at a great expenfe. This ferves partly 
for the Mexican market, and partly- for the mother country, while 
the indolent inhabitants are content to import fugar for themfelves at 
the expenfe of near two hundred and twenty thoufaad pounds annu- 
ally. It has been expected, with probability, that the tobacco ims. 
ported from Cuba would compenfate this lofs, for after furnifhing 
Mexico and Peru, there was fufficient, with the little brought from 
Caracca and Buenos Ayres, to fupply all Spain. But this trade, too, 
has declined through the negligence of the court of Madrid, in not 
gratifying the general tafte for tobacco from the Havannah. The 
Spanifh colonies have an univerfal trade in fkins, and Cuba fupplies 
annually about ten or twelve thoufand. The number might eafily 
be increafed in a country abounding with wild cattle, where fome 
gentlemen poffefs large tracts of ground, that for want of popula- . 
tion can fcarce be applied to any other purpofe than that of breeding 
cattle. The hundredth part of this ifland is not yet cleared; the 
true plantations are all confined to the beautiful plains of the Havan- 
nah, and even thofe are not what they might be; all thefe planta- 
tions together may employ about twenty-five thoufand male and female 
flaves. The number of whites, mefttes, mulattoes, and free ne- 
groes upon the whole ifland, amounts to about thirty thoufand. The 
food of thefe different fpecies confifts of excellent pork, very bad 
beef, and caflava bread. The colony would be more flourifhing if 
its productions had not been made the property of a company, whofe 
exclufive privilege operates as a conftant and invariable principle of 
difcouragement. If any thing could fupply the want of an open 
trade, and atone for the grievances occafioned by this monopoly at 
Cuba, it would be the advantage which this ifland has for fuch.a 
long time enjoyed, in being the rendezvous of almoft all the Spanith 
veflels that fail te the new world; this praGtice commenced almoft 
with the colony itfelf. Ponce de Leon having made an attempt upon © 
Florida in 1512, became acquainted with the new canal of Bahama; ° 
it was immediately difcovered that this was the beft route the fhips 
bound from Mexico to Europe could poffibly take, and to this the 
een of the ifland is Be if not altogether, owing. 


HISPANIOLA, or St. DOMINGO. 


Hifpaniola, called alfo St. Domingo, is the largeft of the Carib. 
bee iflands, extending about four hundred and twenty miles from 
eaft to weft, and one hundred and twenty in breadth from north to 
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fouth, lying between 17° 37’ and 20° of north latitude, and between 
67° 25' and 74°15’ weft longitude. The climate is hot, but-not 
reckoned unwholefome, and fome of the inhabitants are faid to arrive 
at the age of one hundred and twenty. It is fometimes refrefhed by 
breezes and rains, and its falubrity is likewife in a great meafure 
owing to the beautiful variety of hills and valleys, woods and rivers, 
which every where prefent ‘themfelves. It is indeed reckoned by far 
the fineft and moft pleafant ifland of the Antilles, as being the beft 
accommodated to all the purpofes of life when duly cultivated. » 
This ifland, famous for being the earlieft fettlement of the Spa- 
niards in the new world, was at firft in high eftimation for the quan- 
tity of gold it fupplied ; this wealth diminifhed with the inhabitants 
ofthe country, whom they obliged to dig it out of the bowels of the 
earth; and the fource of it was entirely dried up, when they were 
exterminated, which was quickly done, by a feries of the moft 
fhocking barbarities that ever difyraced the hiftory of any nation. 
Benzoni relates, that of two millions of inhabitants contained in the 
ifland when difcovered by Columbus in 1492, fearce one hundred 
and fifty-three were alive in 1545. A vehement defire of opening 
again this fource of wealth, infpired the thought of getting flaves 
from Africa ; but, befides that thefe were found unfit for the labours 
they were deflined to, the multitude of mines which then began to be 
wrought on the continent, made thofe of Hifpaniola no longer of 
any importance, An -idea now fuggefted itfelf, that their negroes 
which were healthy, trong, and patient, might be ufefully employed 
in hufbandry ;. and they adopted, through neceffity, a wife refolu- 
tion, which, had they known their own intereft, they would have 
embraced by choice. f e 
The produce of their induftry was at firk extremely finall, ride 
the labourers were few. Charles V. who, like moit fovereigns, pre- 
ferred ‘his favourites to every thing,’ had granted an exciufive right of 
the: flave trade to.a Flemifh nobleman, who: made over his privilege 
to the Genoefe, who conducied this infamous commerce as al] mono- 
polies are condutted; they refolved to; fell dear, and they fold but 
_few. When time and competition had fixed the natural and neceflary 
ptice of fldves, the number of them increafed. It may eafily be 
imagined that the Spaniards, who had been accuftemed to treat the 
Indians as'beafts, did not entertain a higher opinion of thefe negro 
Africans, whom. they fubftituted in. their place. Degraded {till far- 
mis in their eyes "F the price a had paid for them, they aggra- 
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vated the weight of their fervitude, it became. intolerable, and thefe 
wretched flaves made an effort to recover the unalienable. rights of 
mankind; their attempt proved unfuccefsful, but they reaped this 
benefit: from their defpair, that they were afterwards treated with 
lefs inhumanity. 

This moderation, if tyranny cramped by the apprehenfion of res 
volt can deferve that name, was attended with fome good confe- 
quences. .-Cultivation. was purfued. with fome degree of fuccefs. 
Soon after the middle of the 16th century, Spain drew annuallyfrom 
this colony ten millions weight of fugar, a large quantity of wood for 
dying, tobacco, cacoa, caffia, ginger, cotton, and peltry in abuns 
dance. One might imagine that fuch favourable beginnings would 
give both the defire and the means of carrying them farther ; 
but a train of events more fatal each than the other, ruined thefe 
hopes. 


a 


_ The firft misfortune arofe from the depoipslasion a the ifands ; the 
Spanith conquefts on the continent fhould naturally have contributed 
to promote the fuccefs of an ifland, which nature feemed to. have 
formed to be the center of that vaft dominion arifing around it, to be 
the ftaple of the different colonies. But it fell out quite otherwife:; 
on a view of the immenfe fortunes raifing in Mexico, and other 
parts, the richeft inhabitants of Hifpaniola began to defpife their fet- 
tlements, and quitted the true fource of riches, which is on the furs 
face of the earth, to go and ranfack the bowels of it for veins of gold, 
which are quickly exhaufted. ‘The government endeavoured in vain 
to put a ftop to this emigration ; the laws were always either artfully 
eluded, or openly violated, es 
The weaknets, which was a neceffary confequence of fuch a con- 
duct, leaving the coafts without defence, encouraged the enemies of 
Spain to ravage them. Even the capital of this ifland was taken and 
pillaged by that celebrated Englith failor, Sir Francis Drake. The 
eruifers of lefs confequence contented themfelves with intercepting 
veflels in their paflage through thofe latitudes, the beft known at 
that time of any in the new world. ‘To complete thefe misfortunes, 
the Caftilians themfelves commenced pirates ; they attacked no fhipe 
but thofe of their own nation, which were more rich, worfe provi- 
ded, and woe defended than any others. The cuftom they had of 
. fitting out fhips clandeftinely, in order to procure flaves, prevented 
them from being known, and the affiftance they purchafed from 
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the fhips of war, commifioned to protec the trade, infured to them 
impunity. 

The foreign trade of the colony was its only refource in this dif. 
trefs, and that was illicit; but as it continued to be carried on, not- 
withitanding the vigilance of the governors, or, perhaps, by their 
connivance, the policy of an exafperated and fhort-fighted court 
exerted itfelf in demolifhing moft of the fea ports, and driving the 
miferable inhabitants into the inland country... This aét of violence 
threw them into a ftate of dejeétion, which the incurfions and fet- 
tlement of the French on the ifland afterwards carried to the utmoft 
pitch. The latter, after having made fome unfuccefsful attempts to 
fettle on the ifland, -had part of it yielded to them in 10975 and now 
enjoy by far the beft fhare. 

Spain, totally taken up with that vaft empire which fhe had lidurcl 
on the continent, ufed no pains to diffipate this lethargy ; fhe even 
refufed to liften to the folicitations of her Flemith fubjects, who 
earneftly preffed that they might have permiilion to clear thofe fertile 
lands. Rather than run the rifk of feeing them carry on a contra- 
band trade on the coafts, fhe chofe to bury in oblivion a fettlement 
which had been of confequence, and was likely to become fo again. 

This colony, which had no longer any intercourfe with Spain but 
by a fingle fhip, of no great burden, that arrived from thence every 
third year, confifted, in 1717, of eighteen thoufand four hundred 
and ten imhabitants, including Spaniards, meftees, negroes or mu- 
Iattoes. The complexion and character of thefe people differed ac- 
cording to the different proportions of American, European and 
African blood they had received from that natural and tranfient union 
which reftores all raées and conditions to the fame level. Thefe 
. demi-favages, plunged in the extreme of floth, lived upon fruits 
and roots, dwelt in cottages without furniture, and mott of them 
without clothes. The few among them, in whom indolence had not 
totally fuppreffed the fenfe of decency and tafte for the conveniencies 
of life, purchafed clothes: of their neighbours the French in return 
for their cattle, and the money fent to them for the maintenance of 
two hundred foldiers, the priefts and the government. It doth not 
appear that the company, formed at Barcelona in 1757, with ex- 
clufive privileges for the re-eftablifhment of St. Domingo, hath as 
yet made any confiderable progrefs. They fend out only two {mail 
yefléls annually, which are freighted back with fix thoufand hides, 


and feme other commodities of little value. 
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Domingo, the capital of the ifland, is feated in that part belonging 
to the Spaniards on the fouth fide of the ifland, and has a commo- 
dious harbour. The town is built in the Spanith manner, with a 
great {quare in the middle of it, ‘about which are the cathedral and 
other public buildings. From this fquare run the principal ftreets in 
a direct line, they being crofled by others at right angles, fo that the 
form of the town is almoft {quare. The country on the north and 
eaft. fide is pleafant and fruitful; and there is a large navigable river 
on the weft, with the ocean on the fouth. Itis the fee of an arch- 
bifhop, an ancient royal audience, and the feat of the governor. It 
has feveral fine churches and monatfteries, and is fo well fortified; 
that a ficet and army fent by Oliver Cromwell, in 1654, could not 
take it. The inhabitants are Spaniards, negroes, mulattoes, meftees, 
and Albatraces, of whom about a fixth part may be Spaniards. It 
had formerly about two thoufand houfes, but it is much declined of 
late years. The river on which it is feated is called Ozama. Weft 
longitude 69° 30’, north latitude 18° 25’. 


PORT O; RICO. 


‘This ifland is fituated between 64° and 67° weft longitude, and 
78° north latitude, lying between Hifpaniola and St. Chriftopher’s. 
It is one hundred miles in length and forty in breadth. 

Although this ifland had been difcovered and vifited by Colume 
bus in 1493, the Spaniards neglected it till 1509, when the thirit of 
gold brought them thither from St. Domingo, under the command 
of Ponce de Leon, to make a conqueft, which afterwards coft them 
dear. | 

Porto Rico hath thirty-fix leagues in length, eighteen i in Bremth, 
and one hundred in circumference. We may venture to affirm, that 
it is one of the beft, if not entirely the beft, of the iflands of the 
new world, in proportion to its extent. The air is wholefome, and 
tolerably temperate, and it is watered by the pure ftreams of a con- 
fiderable number of fimall rivulets. Its mountains are covered with 
either ufeful or valuable trees, and its vallies have a degree of fer- 
tility feldom to be met with elfewhere. All the produétions peculiar 
to America thrive upon this deep foil, A fafe port, commodious 
harbours, and coafts of eafy accefs, are added to thefe feveral ad- 
vantages. | 

On this territory, deprived of its favage inhabitants by ferocious 
deeds, the memory of which more than three centuries have not 


been 
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been able to obliterate, was fucceflively formed a population of forty- 
four thoufand eight hundred and eighty-three men, either white or of 
a mixed race: moft of them were naked their habitations were no- 
thing more than huts. Nature, with little or no affiftance, fupplied 
them with fubfiftence.. The linens, and fome other things of little 
value, which they clandeftinely obtained from the neighbouring or 
from foreign iflands, were paid for by the colony with tobacco, cattle, 
and with the money which was fent by government for the fupport 
of the civil, religious and military eftablifiment. They received 
from Spain annually only one {mall veffel, the cargo of which did 
not amount to more than ten thoufand crowns, and which returned 
to Europe laden with hides. 

Such was Porto Rico, when, in 176s, the court of Madrid car- 
ried their attention to St. John, an excellent harbour, even for the 
royal navy, and which only wants a little more extent. The town 
which commands it was furrounded with fortifications. The works 
were made particularly {trong towards a narrow and marfhy neck of 
Jand, the only place by which the town can be attacked on the land 
fide.. Two battalions and one company of artillery croffed the fea for 
~ its defence. : 

“At this period, a poffetfion which had a batightty received from the 
ata no more than three hundred and feventy-eight thoufand 
livres, coft them two millions fix hundred and thirty-four thoufand . 
four hundred and thirty-three livres, which fum was regularly brought 
from Mexico. This increafe of fpecie ftimulated the colonifts to un- 
dertake fome labours: at the fame time the ifland, which till then 
had been under the yoke of monopoly, was allowed to receive all 
Spanifh navigators. Thefe two circumftances united, imparted 
fome degree of animation to a fettlement, the languifhing flate of 
which aftonifhed all nations, Jts tithes, which before 176s did not 
yield more than eighty-one thoufand livres, have increafed to twe 
hundred and thirty thoufand four hundred and eighteen livres. 

On the firft of January, 1778, the population of Porto Rico 
amounted to fourfcore thoufand fix hundred and fixty inhabitants, 
of which number only fix thoufand five hundred and thirty were 
flaves. The inhabitants reckoned feventy-feven thoufand three 
- hundred and eighty-four head of-horned cattle, twenty«:hree thou- 
fand one hundred and ninety-five horfes, fifteen hundred and fifteen 
mules, and forty-nine thoufand fifty-eight head of fmall cattle. 
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The plantantions, the number of which were five thoufand fix 
hundred and eighty-one, produced two thoufand feven hundred and 
thirty- -feven quintals of fugar; eleven hundred and fourteen quintala 
of cotton 5 eleven thoufand one hundred and fixty-three quintals of 
coffee ; nineteen thoufand five hundred and fifty-fix quintals of rice; 
fifteen thoufand two hundred and fixteen quintals of maize; feven 
thoufand four hundred and fifty-eight quintals of tobacco ; ont nine 
thoutand eight hundred and fixty quintals of molaffes. 

The cattle in the feveral pafture grounds, which were two hundred 
and thirty-four in number, produced annualty eleven thoufand three 
hundred. and fixty-four oxen; four thoufand three hundred and 
thirty-four horfes ; nine hundred and fifty-two mules; thirty-one 
thoufand two hundred and fifty-four head of fmall cattle. 

Till the year 1778, ‘no one citizen of Porto Rico was in reality 
matter of his poffefions. The commanders who had fucceeded each 
other had only granted the income of them. This inconeeivable 
defect hath at length been remedied: the proprietors have been 
confirmed in their poffeffions by a law, upon condition of paying 
annually one real and a quarter, or fixteen fols fix deniers, for 
every portion of ground of twenty-five thoufand feven hundred and 
eight toifes, which they employed in cultures; and three quarters 
of a real, or ten fols one denier and a half, for that part of the | 
foil that is referved for pafture ground. This eafy tribute is to 
fer ve for the clothing of the militia, compofed of one thoufand nine. 
~ hundred infantry, and two hundred and fifty cavalry. The remainder 
ef the ifland is diftributed on the fame conditions to thofe who have 
little or no property. Thefe laft, who are diftinguifhed by the 
name of Agteges, are feven thoufand eight hundred and thirty-five 

in number. | 


TRINIDAD ann MARGARETTA. 


Trinidad is fituated between 59° and 62° weft longitude, and 
io north latitude; it was difcovered by Columbus, who landed on 
At in.1498, but it was not till 1535 that the court of Madrid took 
. poffeffion of it. 

__ Itis faid to comprehend three hundred said eighteen {fquare leagues. 
Jt hath never experienced any hurricane, and its climate is whole- 
' fome. The rains are very abundant there from the middle of May 
to the end of Oétober ; and the drynefs that pra throughout the 
Vex. IV. ete ei ret 
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reft of the year is not attended with any inconvenience, becaufe the’ 
country, though deftitute of navigable rivers, is very well watered. 
The earthquakes are more frequent than dangerous. In the interior 
part of the ifland there are four groups of mountains, which, toge- 
ther with foe others formed by Nature upon the fhores of the ocean, 
occupy athird part of the territory: the reft is in general fufceptible 
of the richeft cultures. | 

The form of the ifland is a long fquare. To the north is a coaft 
of twenty-two leagues in extent, too much clevated and too much 
divided ever to be of any ufe. The eaftern coatt is only nineteer 
leagues in extent, but in all parts as convenient as one could with it 
to be. The fouthern coaft hath five-and-twenty leagues, is a little 
exalted, and adapted for the fuccefsful cultivation of coffee and cacao. 
The land on the weftern fide is feparated from the reft of the co- 
lony, to the fouth by the Soldier’s canal, and to the north by the 
Dragon’s mouth, and forms, by means of a recefs, a harbour of 
twenty leagues in breadth, and thirty in depth. It offers, in ali fea- 
fons, a fecure afylum to the navigators, who, during the greateft 
part of the year, would find it difficult to anchor any where elfe, ex- 
cept at the place called the Galiote. 


In this part are the Spanifh fettlements : they confift only of the 


port of Spain, upon which there are feventy-eight thatched huts ; 
and.of St. Jofeph, fituated three leagues farther up the country, 
where eighty-eight families, {till more wretched than the former, are 
computed. 

‘The cacao. was formerly cultivated near thefe two villages ; its 
excellence made it be preferred even to that of Caraccas. Jn order 
to fecure it, the merchants ufed to pay for it beforehand. The trees 
that produced it perifhed all in 1727, and have not been re-planted 
fince. ‘The monks attributed this difafter to the colonifts having re- 


fufed to pay the tithes. Thofe who were not blinded by intereft or - 


fuperftition, afcribed it to the north winds, which have too frequently 
occafioned the fame kind of calamity in other parts. Since this pe- 
riod, Trinidad hath not been much more frequented than Cu- 
bagua; ftill, however, it produces fugar, fine tobacco, indigo, gin- 
ger, and a variety of fruits, with fome cotton trees and Indian corn, 
which render it of fome importance. 
Cubagua is a little ifland, at the diftance of four leagues only from 
the continent, was difcovered, and neglected by Columbus, in 1498. 
~The Spaniards, being afterwards informed that its -fhores contained 


: great 
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‘great ‘treafures, repaired to it in multitudes in 1509, and gave it the 
name of Pearl Iland. ‘ 

The pearl bank was foon exhaufted, and the colony was trans- 
ferred, in 1524, to Margaretta, where the regretted riches were 
found, and from whence they difappeared almoft as foon. 

Yet this laft fettlement, which is fifteen leagues in length and five 
in breadth, was not abandoned. It is almoft continually covered 
with thick fogs, although nature hath not beftowed upon it any 
current waters. There is no-village in it except Mon Padre, which 
"is defended by a fimall fort: its foil would be fruitful if ic were cul- 
tivated. | 

It was almoft generally fuppoted, that the court of Madrid, in 
preferving Margaretta and Trinidad, meant rather to keep off rival 
nations from this continent than to derive any advantage from them: 
at prefent we are induced to think otherwife: convinced that the 
Archipelago of America was full of inhabitants loaded with debts, or 
who poffeffed but a fmall quantity of indifferent land, the council 
of Charles III. offered great conceffions, in thefe two iflands, 
to thofe who fhould embrace their faith. The freedom of com- 
‘merce with all the Spanifh traders was infured to them. They were 
only obliged to deliver their cacao to the company of Caraccas, but 
at twenty-feven fols per pound, and under the condition that this 
company fhould advance them fome capital. Thefe overtures have 
only met with a favourable reception at Granada, from whence fome 
Frenchmen have made their efcape with a few flaves, either to 
fkreen themfelves from the purfuits of their creditors, or from aver- 
fion to the {way of the Englifh. In every other pert they have had 
no effect, whether from averfion for an oppreffive government, or 
whether it be that the expectations of all are at prefent turned to- 
wards the north of the new world. 

Trinidad and Margaretta are at prefent inhabited only by a few 
Spaniards, who, with fome Indian women, have formed a race of 
men, who, uniting the indolence of the javage to the vices of ci- 
vilifed nations, are fluggards, cheats and zealots. They live upon 
maize, upon what fith they catch, and upon bananas, which Nature, 
out of indulgence, as it were, to their flothfulnefs, produces there of 
a larger fize, and better quality, than in any other part of the Archi- 
pelago. They have a breed of lean and taftelefs cattle, with which 
they carry on a fraudulent traffic to. the French colonies, exchanging 
them for camlets, black veils, linens, filk ftockings, white hats, and 
Rra2 hare 
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hardware. The number of their veffels does not exceed thirty floops; 
without decks. 

The tame animals of thefe two iflands have filled the woods with 
a breed of horned cattle, which are become wild: the inhabitants 
fhoot them, and cut their flefh into flips of three inches in breadth 
and one io thicknefs, which they dry, after having melted the fat 
out of them, fo that they will keep three or four months. This pro- 
vifion, which is called taffajo, is fold in the French fettlements for 
twenty livres a hundred weight. 

All the money which the government fends to thefe two iflands, 
falls into the hands of the commandants, the officers civil and mi- 
litary, and the monks. The remainder of the people, who do not 
amount te mere than fixteen hundred, live in a ftate of the mof 
deplorable poverty. In time af war they furnifh about two hundred 
men, who, for the fake of plunder, offer themfelves, without dif- 
tinction, to any of the colonies that happen to be fitting out cruizers 
for fea. Befides thefe, there are fome other {mall iflands claimed by 
the & paniards, but to which they have paid little or no attention. 


FRENCH 


Si-added 


FRENCH WEST-INDIES, 


MARTINICO. 


M ARTINICO is the chief of the French Caribbee iflands, the 
middl le of which is fituated in welt longitude 61° of, north latitude 
¥4° 30", 

This ifland was firft fettled Pa M. Defnambuc a Been elininy in the 
year 1636, with only one hundred men from St. Chriftopher’s. He 
chofe rather to have it peopled. from thence than from Europe, as he 
forefaw that men tired with the fatigue of fach a long voyage, would 
moftly perith foon after their arrival, either from the climate, or 
from the hardfhips incident to moft emigrations. They completed 
‘their firft fettlement without any difficulty ; the natives, intimidated by 
their fire arms, or feduced by promifes, gave up the weftern and 
fouthera parts of the ifland to the new comers. Ina fhort time, 
however, perceiving the number of thefe enterprifing f{trangers daily 
increafing, they refolved to extirpate them, and therefore called in the 
favages of the neighbouring iflands to affift them ; they fell Jointly 
upon a little fort that had been haiftily erected, bor! were repullfed 
with the lofs of feven or eight hundred of their beft warriors, wha 
were left dead upon the fpot.” : 

- After this check, the favages for a long time ‘difappeared entirely, 
‘but at laft they returned, bringing with them prefents to the French, 
and making excufes for what had happened; they were received in 
a friendly manner, and the reconciliation fealed with pots of brandy. 
‘This peaceable fate of affairs, however, was of no long continuance, 
the French took fuch undue advantages of their fupeviority over the 
favages, that they foon rekindled in the others that hatred which had 
never been entirely fubdued. . The favages feparated into fmall bands, 
and 
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_ and waylaid the French as they came fingly out into the woods te 
hunt, and waiting till the fportfman had difcharged his piece, rufhed 


upon and killed him before he could charge it again. Twenty men , 


had been thus affaflinated before any reafon could'be given for their 
fudden difappearance ; but as foon as the matter was known the 
French took a fevere and fatal reven ge; the favages were purfued and 
maffacred, with their wives and children, and the few that efcaped 
were driven out of Martinico, to which they never returned. 

The French being thus left fole mafters of the ifland, lived quietly 
on thofe {pots which beft fuited their inclinations. At this time they 
were divided into two claffes; the firft confifted of thofe whe had 
paid their paffage to the ifland, and thefe were called inhabitants, and 
to thefe the government diftributed Jands, which became their own, 
upon paying a yearly tribute. Thefe inhabitants had under their com- 
mand a multitude of diforderly people brought over from Europe at 
their expenfe, whom they called exgagés, or bondfmen. This 
engagement was a kind of flavery for the term of three years, on the 
expiration, of which they were at liberty, and became the equals of 
thofe whom they had ferved. They all confined themfelves at fir 
to the culture of tobacco and cotton, to which was foon added that 
of arnotto and indigo. The culture of fugar alfo was begun about 
the year 1650. . Ten years after, one Benjamin D’Acofta, a Jew, 
planted fome cacao trees, but his example was net followed till 
1684, when chocolate was more commonly ufed in France. Cacao 
then became the principal fupport of the colonifts, who had nota fuf- 
ficient fund to undertake fugar plantations ; but by the inclemency of 
the feafon in 1718, all the cacao trees were deftroyed at once. Coffee 
was then propofed as a proper object of culture: the French miniftry 
had received as a prefent from the Dutch, two of thete trees, which 


& 


were carefully preferved in the king’s botanical garden. ‘Two young 


fhoots were taken from thefe, put on board a fhip for Martinico, 
and entrufted to the care of one M. Defclieux ; this fhip happened to 
be ftraitened for want of frefh water, and the trees would have pe- 
rifhed, had not the gentleman fhared with them that quantity. of water 
which was allowed forhis own drinking. The culture of coffee was 
then begun, and attended with the greateft and mott rapid fuccefs ; 


about the end of the laft century, however, the colony had made but: 


dmall advances. In 1700 it had only fix thoufand five hundred and 
minety-feven white inhabitants; the favages, mulattoes, and free 
egroes, men, women, and children, amounted to no more than 

five 
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five hundred and feven; the number of flaves was but fourteen 
thoufand five hundred and fixty-fix; all thefe together made a po- 
pulation - of twenty-one thoufand fix hundred and forty-five 
perfons. 

After the peace of Utrecht, Martinico began to emerge from that 
feeble ftate in which it had fo long continued. The ifland then be- 
came the mart for all the windward French fettlements ; in its ports 
the neighbouring iflands fold their produce, and bought the commo- 
dities of the mother country ; and, in fhort, Martinico became fa- 
mous all over Europe: their labour improved the plantations as 
far as was confiftent with the confumption then made in Europe of 
American productions, and the annual exports from the ifland 
amounted to about feven hundred thoufand pounds. 

The connections of Martinico with the other iflands entitled her to 
the profits of commiffion, and the charges of tranfport, as fhé alone 
was in the poffeffion of carriages. “This profit might be rated at the 
tenth of the produce; and the fum total muft have amounted to near 
feven hundred and fixty-five thoufand pounds: this ftanding debt was 
feldom called in, and left for the improvement of their plantations ; 
it was increafed by advances in rnoney, flaves, and other neceflary 
articles, fo that Martinico became daily more and more a creditor to 
the other iflands, and thus kept them in conftant dependence. 

The connections of this ifland with cape Breton, Canada, and 
Louifiana, procured a market for the ordinary fugars, the inferior 
coffee, the molaffes, and rum, which would not fell in France. In 
‘exchange the inhabitants received falt fifh, dried vegetables, deals, 
and fome flour. In the clandeftine trade on the coafts of Spanifh 
America, confifting wholly of goods manufactured by the French na- 
tion, fhe commonly made a profit of ninety per cent. on the value of 
about one hundred and feventy-five thoufand pounds, fent yearly tc to 
the Caraccas, or neighbouring colonies. 

Upwards of feven hundred and eighty-feven thoufand pounds 
were conftantly circulated in this ifland with great rapidity ; and this 
is perhaps the only country in the world where the {pecie has been fo 
-confiderable as to make it a matter of indifference to them whether 
they dealt in gold, filver, or commodities. This extenfive trade 
brought into the po:ts of Martinico annually two hundred fhips from 
France; fourteen or fifteen fitted out by the mother country for the 
coaft of Guinea, fixty from Canada, ten or twelve from the iflands of 
Margaretta -and Trinidad, befides the Englifh and Dutch fhips that 

2 came 
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came to carry ona fmuggling trade. The private navigation frorti 
the ifland to the northern colonies, to the Spanifh continent, and to 
the wiudward iflands, employed one hundred and twenty veffels, 
from twenty to thirty tons burden. 

_ The war of 1744. put a ftop to this profperity ; not that the fault 
was in Martinico itfelf; its navy, conftantly exercifed, and accuf- 
tomed to frequent engagements, which the carrying on a contraband 
trade required, was prepared for aétion, In lefs than fix months, 
forty privateers, fitted out at St. Peter’s, {pread themfelves about the 
latitude of the Caribbee iflands; yet an entire ftop was put to the 
navigation of the colony, both to the Spanifh coaft and to Canada, 
and they were conftantly diftimrbed even on their own coafts. The 
few fhips that came from Franue in order to compenfate the hazards 
they were expofed to by the lofs of their commodities, fold them at a 
very advanced price, and bough t,them ata very low one. 

When every thing thus feemea! tending to decay, the peace at laft 
reftored the freedom of trade, aiid with it the hopes of recovering 
the ancient profperity of the ifl'and;. the event, however, did not 
an{wer the pains that were taker: to attain it. Two years had not 
elapfed after the ceffation of hoftilities, when the colony loft the cons 
traband trade fhe carried on with tlie American Spaniards. This lofs 
was not fo fenfibly felt by the cok ony as the hardfhips brought upon 
them by the mother country ; an vinfkilful adminiftration clogged the 
reciprocal and neceffary conneéti on between the iflands and Northe 
America with fo many formalitie:;, that in 1755 Martinico fent but 
four veffels to Canada. The dire: Stion of its colonies; now commité 
ted to the care of ignorant and a'varicious clerks, it foon loft its im- 
portance, funk into contempt, an d was proftituted to venality. The 
war broke out afrefh, and after a: feries of misfortunes and defeats, 
the ifland fell into the hands of. the Britifh ; it was reftored in July 
1763, fixteen months after it hat 1 been conquered, butjdeprived of all 
the neceflary means of profper‘ity that had made it of fosmuch im- 
portance. The contraband trade carried on to the Spanifh coafts 
was almoft entirely loft, the ¢:effion of Canada to Great-Britain pres 
cluded all hopes of opening a gain a communication, which had only 
been interrupted by temporary miftakes. The productions of 
the Grenades, St. Vincent, ¢ind Dominica, which were now become 
Britifh dominions, could no. longer be brought into their harbours, 
and a new regulation of {he mother country, which forbad her 
having 
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having ahy intercourfe with Guadaloupe, left her no hopes from that 
quarter. 

The colony, thus deprived of every thing as it were, and actihate, 

heverthelefs contained, at the laft furvey, which was taken on the 
dirft of January, 1770, in the compafs of twenty-eight parifhes, 
twelve thoufand four hundred and fifty white people of all ages and 
of both fexes ; one thoufand eight hundred and fourteen free blacks 
or mulattoes ; feventy thoufand five hundred and fifty-three flaves ; 
and four hundred and forty-three fugitive negroes. ‘The number of 
births in 1766, was in the proportion of one in thirty among the. 
white people, and of one in twenty-five among the blacks. 

The ifland is fixteen leagues in length, and forty-five in circume 
ference, leaving out the capes, fome of which extend two or three 
leagues into the fea ; it is very uneven, and interfected in all parts by 
a number of hillocks, which’are moftly of a conical form. Three 
mountains rife above thefe fmaller eminences; the higheft bears the 
indelible marks of. a volcano ; the woods with which it is covered, 
continually attraét the clouds, which occafion noxious damps, and 
contribute to make it horrid and inacceflible, while the two others 
are in moft parts cultivated. From thefe. mountains iffue the many 
fprings that water the ifland; thefe waters, which flow in gentle 
fireams, are changed into torrents on the flighteft ftorm; their quali- 
ties are derived from the foil over which they How; in fome places 
they are excellent, in others fo bad, that the inhabitants are 
obliged to drink the water they have collected ie the rainy 
feafon. 

Of all the French fettlements in the Weft-Indies, Martiniéo i is the 
moft happily fituated with regard to the winds which prevail in thofe 
feas. Its harbours poffefs the moft ineftimable advantage of afford 
ing a certain fhelter from the hurricanes which annoy thefe latitudes. 
The harbour of Fort Royal is one of the beft in all the windward 
iflands, ‘and fo celebrated for its fafety, that when it was open to the 
Dutch, their fhipmafters had orders from the republic to take fhelter 
there in June, July, and Auguft, the three months in which the 
hurricanes are moft frequent. The lands of the Lamentin, which 
are but a league diftant, are the richeft and moft fertile in the 
whole ifland. The numerous ftreams which water this fruitful 
country, convey loaded canoes to a confiderable diftance from the 
fea ; the protection of the fortifications fecure the peaceable enjoy 
ment of fo many advantages, which, however, are balanced by-a 
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{wampy and unwholefome foil, This capital of Martinico is alfo the 
rendezvous of the men of war, which branch of the navy has always 
oppreffed the merchantmen. On this account Fort Royal was an 
improper place to become the center of trade, and was therefore re- 
moved to St. Peter’s. This little town, notwithftanding the fires that 
have four times reduced it to afhes, {till contains one thoufand feven 
hundred houfes. It is fituated on the weftern coaft of the ifland, on 
a bay or inlet, which is almof circular; one part of it is built on the 
Strand along the fea fide, which is called the anchorage, and is the 
place deftined for thips and warehoufes: the other part of the town 
ftands upon a low hill; it is called the Fort, from a {mall fortification 
that was built there in 166c, to check the feditions of the inhabitants 
againft the tyranny of monopoly, but it now ferves to protect the road 
from foreign enemies ; thefe two parts of the town are feparated by 
a rivulet. | | 

The anchorage is at the back ofa pretty high and fteep hill, Shut 
up as it were by this hill, which intercepts the eafterly winds, the 
moft conftant and moft falubrious in thefe parts ; expofed, without 
any refrefhing breezes, to the fcorching beams of the fun, reflected 
from the hill, from the fea, and the black fand on the beach ; this 
place is extremely hot, and always unwholefome ; befides, there is 
no harbour, and the fhips which cannot winter fafely upon this coaft, 
are obliged to take fhelter at Fort Royal. But thefe difadvantages are 
compenfated by the conveniency of the road of St. Peter’s for load- 
ing and unloading of goods, and by its fituation, which is fuch that 
fhips can freely go in and out at all times, and with all winds. 


COULDA LOU PE. 


The middle of this ifland is feated in about north latitude 16° 30’, 
weft longitude 61° 20’; itis of an irregular figure, may be about 
eighty leagues in circumference, and is divided into two parts by a 
{mall arm of the fea, which is not above two leagues long, and from 
fifteen to forty fathoms broad. This canal, known by the name of 
the Salt riv er, is navigable, but will only cary veffels of fifty tons 
burden. 

That part of the ifland which gives its name to the whole colony, 
is, towards the center, full of craggy rocks, where the cold is fo in- 
tenfe, that nothing will grow upon them but fern, and fome ufelefs 
fhrubs covered with mofs. On the- top of thefe rocks, a mountain 
called la souphiiere, or the Brimftone mountain, rifes to an im- 
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menfe height; it exhales, through various openings, a thick black 
{moke, intermixed with fparks that are vifible by night. From all 
thefe hills flow numberlefs fprings, which fertilize the plains below, 
and moderate the burning heat of the climate by a refrefhing ftream, 
fo celebrated, that the galleons which formerly ufed to touch at the 
Windward iflaads, had orders to renew their provifion with this pure 
and ‘falubrious water: fuch is that part of the. ifland properly 
called Guadaloupe. That which is commonly called Grand Terre, 
has not been fo much favoured by nature ; it is indeed lefs rugged, 
but it wants fprings and rivers ; the foil is not fo fertile, or * the cli- 
mate fo wholefome, or pleafant. 
_ No European nation had yet taken poffeffion of this ifland, when 
five hundred and fifty Frenchmen, ledon by two gentlemen named 
Loline and Dupleflis, arrived there from Dieppe on the 28th of June 
1635. They had been very imprudent in their preparations; their 
provifions were fo ill chofen, that they were fpoiled in the paflage, 
and they had {hipped fo few, that they were exhaufted in two months: 
they were fupplied with more from the mother country. St. Chrifs 
topher’s, whether from {carcity or defign, refufed to {pare them any, 
and the firft attempts in hutbandry they made in the country, could 
not as yet afford any thing. No refource was left for the colony but 
from the favages, but the fuperfluities of a people who cultivate but 
little, and therefore had never laid up any ftores, could not be very 
confiderable. The new comers, not content with what the favages 
might freely and voluntarily bring, came to a refolution to plun- 
der them, and hoftilities commenced on the fixteenth of January, 
1636. | : 
A dreadful famine was the confequence of this kind of war; the 
colonifts were reduced to graze in the fields, to eat their own excre- 
ments, and to dig up dead bodies for their fubfiftence. Many who 
had been flaves at Algiers, held in abhorrence the hands that had 
broken their fetters, and all of them curfed their exiftence. It was. 
in this manner that they atoned for the crime of their invafion, till the 
government of Aubert brought a peace with the favages at the end of 
the year 1640. 
The few inhabitants who had efcaped the calamities ae had 
drawn upon themfelves, were foon joined by fome difcontented CO 
lonifts from St. Chriftopher’s, by Europeans fond of novelty, by 
failors tired of navigation, and by fome fea captains, who prudently 
chofe to commit to the care of a grateful foil the treafures they 
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had faved from the dangers of the fea, But ftill the profperity of 
Guadaloupe was {topped or impeded by obftacles arifing from its. 
fituation. 

The facility with which the pirates from the neighbouring iflands, 
could carry off their cattle, their flaves, their very crops, frequently 
brought them into a defperate fituation. Inteftine broils, arifing 
from jealoufies of authority, often difturbed the quiet of the plan- 
ters. The adventurers who went over to the Windward iflands, dif- 
daining a land that was fitter for agriculture than for naval expedi- 
tion, were eafily drawn to Martinico by the convenient roads it 
abounds with. The protection of thofe intrepid pirates brought to 
that ifland, all the traders who flattered themfelves that they might 
buy up the {fpoils of the enemy at a low price, and all the planters 
who thought they might fafely give themfelves up to, peaceful la- 
bours. This quick population could not fail of introducing the civil 
and military government of the Caribbee iflands into Martinico. 
From that time the French miniftry attended more ferioufly to this 
than to the other colonies, which were not fo immediately under their 
direction, and hearing chiefly of this ifland, they turned all Wein en- 
couragement that way. 

It was in confequence of this preference, that in 1700, the num- 
ber of inhabitants in Guadaloupe amounted only to three thoufand 
eight hundred and twenty-five white people; three hundred and 
twenty-five favages, free negroes, mulattoes; and fix thoufand. 
feven hundred and twenty-five flaves, many of whom were Ca-. 
ribs. | 

At the end of the year 1755, the colony was peopled with nine 
thoufand fix hundred and forty-three whites, forty-one thoufand one 
hundred and forty flaves of all ages and of both fexes. Her faleable 
commodities were the produce of three hundred and thirty-four fugar 
plantations ; fifteen plots of indigo; forty-fix thoufand eight hundred 
and forty ftems of cacao; eleven thoufand feven hundred of tobacco ; 
two million two hundred and fifty-feven thoufand feven hundred and 
twenty-five of coffee; twelve million feven hundred and forty-eight 
thoufand four hundred and forty-feven of cotton. For her proyi- 
fions fhe had twenty-nine fquares of rice or maize, and one thoufand 
two hundred and nineteen of potatoes or yams; two million and 
twenty-eight thoufand five hundred and twenty banana trees, and 
thirty-two million five hundred and feventy-feven thoufand nine 
hundred and fifty trenches of caffava, The cattle of Guadaloupe 
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confifted of four thoufand nine hundred and forty-fix horfes ; two 
thoufand nine hundred and twenty-four mules; one hundred and 
twenty-five affes ; thirteen thoufand feven hundred and fixteen head 
of horned cattle; eleven thonfand one hundred and fixty-two fheep 
or goats, and two thoufand four hundred and forty-four hogs. Such 
_ was the {tate of Guadaloupe when it was conquered by the Britifh in 
the month of April, 1759. | 
The colony, with its dependencies, was reftored to France by the 
treaty of peace in July, 1763. | 
By a furvey taken in 1767, this ifland, including the fmaller 
iflands, Defeada, St. Bartholomew, Marigalante, and the Saints, de- 
pendent upon it, contained eleven thoufand eight hundred and fixty~ 
three white people of all ages and of both fexes; feven hundred and 
fifty-two free blacks and mulattoes ; feventy-two thoufand feven hun- 
dred and fixty-one flaves ; which makes in all a population of eighty 
five thoufand three hundred and feventy-fix fouls. The cattle con- , 
fifted of five thoufand and fixty horfes ; four thoufand eight hundred 
and fifty-four mules; one hundred and eleven affes ; feventeen thou- 
fand three hundred and feventy-eight head of horned cattle; fourteen 
thoufand eight hundred and ninety-five fheep or goats, and two 
thoufand fix hundred and fixty-nine hogs. The provifion was thirty 
million four hundred and feventy-fix thoufand two hundred and 
eighteen trenches of caflava; two million eight hundred and nine- 
teen thoufand two hundred and fixty-two banana trees; twothoufand » 
one hundred and eighteen fquares of land planted with yams and 
potatoes. The plantations contained feventy-two arnotto trees ; three 
hundred and twenty-feven of caflia; thirteen thoufand two hundred 
and ninety-two of cacao; five million eight hundred and eighty-one 
thoufand one hundred and feventy-fix of coffee ; twelve million one - 
hundred and fifty-fix thoufand feven hundred and fixty-nine of cot- 
ton; twenty-one thoufand four hundred and feventy-four {quares of 
land planted with fugar-canes. The woods occupied twenty-two, 
thoufand and ninety-feven fquares of land ; there were twenty thou-. 
fand two hundred and forty-feven in meadows, and fix thoufand 
four hundred and five uncultivated or forfaken. Only one thou- | 
fand five hundred and eighty-two plantations grew cotton, coffee and 
provifions, Sugar was made but in four hundred and one. Thefe fu- 
gar works employed one hundred and forty water- mills, two hundred. 
and fixty-three turned by OXeD, and eleven wind-mills. 
: The 
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The produce of Guadaloupe, including what is poured in from 
the fmall! iflands under her dominion, ought to be very confiderable ; 
but in 1768, it yielded to the mother country no more than one 
hundred and forty thoufand four hundred and eighteen quintals of fine 
fugar; twenty-three thoufand fix hundred and three quintals of raw 
fugar; thirty-four thoufand two hundred and five quintals of coffee ; 
eleven thoufand nine hundred and fifty-five quintals of cotton; four 
hundred and fifty-fix quintals of cacao; one theufand eight hundred 
and eighty-four quintals of ginger; two thoufand five hundred and 
twenty-nine quintals of logwood; twenty-four chefts of {weetmeats ; 
one hundred and fixty-five chefts of liquors; thirty-four cafks of 
rum, and twelve hundred and two undreffed ikins. All thefe com- 
modities were fold in the colony only for three hundred and ten 
thoufand feven hundred and ninety-two pounds, eighteen fhillings 
and three pence; and the merchandife it received from France 
has coft but one hundred and ninety-feven thoufand nine hundred 
and mineteen pounds, eighteen fhillings and fix-pence; but from that 
period it confiderably increafed till the late troubles. 


SANIT GES) 


Saint Lucia is about twenty-two miles long and eleven broad, the 
middle of it lying in north latitude 39° 14°, weft longitude 27° o’. It 
was firft fettled by the French in 1650, but was reduced by the Englifh: 
in 1664, who. evacuated it in 1666. ‘The French immediately re- 
fettled the ifland, but were again driven away by the Caribs. As 
foon as the javages were gone the former inhabitants returned, but 
enly for a fhort time ; for being afraid of falling a prey to the firft 
privateer that fhould: vifit their coafts, they removed either to other 
French fettlements that were ftronger, or which they might expect 
to be better defended. ‘Fhere was then no regular culture or colony 
at St, Lucia, it was only frequented by the inhabitants of Martinico, 
who came thither to cut wood and. to build canoes, and who had 
eomliderable docks on the ifland. In 1718 it was again fettled by 
the French; but four years after, it was given by the court of Lon- 
don to the duke of Montague, who was fent to take poffeflion of it. 
This occafioned fome difturbance between the two courts; which 
was fettled, however, by an agreement made in 1731, that, till the 
reipective claims fhould be finally adjufted, the ifland fhould be 
evacuated by beth nations, but that both fhould weod and water 
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there. This precarious agreement furnifhed an opportunity for pri- 
vate intereft to exert itfelf. The Englifh no longer molefted the 
French in their habitations, but employed them as their affiftants in. 
carrying on with richer colonies a fmugyling trade, which the fub- 
jets of both governments thought equally advantageous to them. 
This trade was more or lefs confiderable till the treaty of 1763, 
when the property of St. Lucia was fecured to the crown of France. 
After that time the colony flourithed confiderably. In the beginning 
of the year 1772, the number of white people amounted to two 
thoufand and eighteen, men, women and children; that of the 
blacks to fix hundred and fixty-three freemen, and twelve thoufand 
feven hundred and ninety-five flaves. ‘There were feven hundred 
and fix dwelling places. ‘The annual revenue at that time was about 
one hundred and feventy-five thoufand pounds, which, according. 
to the Abbé Raynal, muff have increafed one-eighth yearly for fome 
time. It was taken by the Britifh fleet under admirals Byron and 
Barrington in the year 1778, but was réftored to France at the peace 
of 1783. 

The foil of St. Lucia is tolerably good, even at the fea ye and 
is much better the farther one advances into the country. The ie 
of it is capable of cultivation, except fome high and craggy moun- 
tains, which bear evident marks of old volcanoes. In one deep 
valley there are itil eight or ten ponds, the water of which boils up 
in a dreadful manner, and retains fome of its heat at the diftance of 
fix thoufand toiles from its refervoirs. The air in the inland parts, 
like that of all other uninhabited countries, is foul and unwholefome, 
but grows lefs noxious as the woods are cleared and the ground laid 
open. On fome parts of the fea coaft the air is ftill more unhealthy, - 
on accowit of fume {mall rivers which {pring from the foot of the. 
mountains, and have not fufficient flope to wafh down the fands with 
which the influx of the ocean ftops up their mouths, by which means 
they fpread LL. into unwholefome marfhes on the neighbour- 
ing grounds, — : 
re OB A GO. 

Tobago is fituated in 11° odd minutes north latitude, one hundred 
and - twenty miles fouth of Barbadoes, and about the fame diftance: 
from the Spanifh main. It 1s about thirty-two miles in length and. 
nine in breadth. Ihe climate here is not fo hot as might be expected 
fo near the equator ; and it is faid, that it lies out of the courfe of 
thofe hurricanes that have fometimes proved fo fatal to the other 
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Weft-India iflands. It has a fruitful foil, capable of producing fu- 
gar, and indeed every thing elfe that is raifed in the Weft-Indies, 
with the addition, if we may believe the Dutch, of the cinnamon, 
nutmeg and gumcopal. It is well watered with numerous {prings ; 
and its bays and rivers are fo difpofed as to be very commodious for 
all kind of fhipping. The value and importance of this ifland ap- 
pears from the expenfive and formidable armaments fent thither by 
European powers in fupport of their different claims. It feems to 
have been chiefly poffeffed by the Dutch, who defended their pre- 
tenfions againft both England and France with the moft obftinate 
perfeverance. By the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, it was de- 
clared neutral, though, by the treaty of peace in 1763, it was yielded 
up to Great-Britain; but, in June, 1781, it was taken by the French, 
and ceded to them by the treaty of 1783. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW, DESEADA anp MARIGALANTE, 


Are three fmall iflands lying in the Sei eboustied: of Antigua 
and St. Chriftopher’s, and are of no great confequence to the French, 
except in time of war, when they.give fhelter to an incredible num- 
ber of privateers, which greatly annoy the Britifh Weft-India trade. 
St. Bartholomew is now to be confidered as belonging to the crown 
of Sweden, being ceded to it by France in 1785. 


FF 


Tas, ALN TOOL A. 
In noticing the Spanifh fettlements in this part of the globe, we 
have already taken a general view of this ifland; it only therefore 
remains to notice the French fettlements thereon. 
_ The French towns are, Cape Frangois, the capital, containing 
feveral years ago, about eight thoufand whites and blacks. Leogane, 
though inferior in point of fize, is a good port, a place of confi- 
derable trade, and the feat of the French government in that ifland. 
They have two other towne, confiderable for their trade, Petit 
Guaves and port Louis. 3 

The following is faid to be an exact ftatement of the population, 
product and commerce eas the French colony of Hifpaniola in the 
year 1788, and may ferve to fhew the immenfe loffes fuftained by 
the late infurrections of the negroes. 

Whites, twenty-feven thoufand feven hundred and feventeen ; free 
people of colour, twenty-one thoufand eight hurtdred and eight ; 
flaves, four hundred and five thoufand fiye nundtes and twenty-eight. 
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The plantations were, of fugar, feven hundred and ninety-two ; 
of indigo, three thoufand and ninety-feven ; of cotton, feven hun- 
dred and five; of coffee, two thoufand eight hundred and ten. The 
manufactories were, diftilleries, one hundred. and feventy-three; of 
brick and potter’s ware, fixty-three; of cacao, fixty-nine, and three 
tanners. “y 

‘Its productions exported to France were, feventy millions two 
hundred and twenty-feven thoufand feven hundred and nine pounds 
of white fugar; ninety-three millions one hundred and feventy-feven 
thoufand five hundred and eighteen ditto of brut ditto; fixty-eight 
millions one hundred and fifty-one thoufand one hundred and eighty- 
one ditto of coffee; nine hundred and thirty thouland and fixteen 
pounds of indigo ; fix millions two hundred and eighty-fix thoufand 
one hundred and twenty-fix ditto of cotton; and twelve thoufand 
nine hundred and ninety-five dreffed fkins. 

Sold to American, Englifh and Dutch fmugglers ; twenty-five 
millions of pounds of brut fugars; twelve millioge ditto of coffee ; 
and three millions ditto of cotton. 

The molaffes exported in American bottoms, valued at one mil- 
lion of dollars; valuable wood, exported in French fhips, two 
hundfed thoufand dollars, 

Its trade employed five hundred and eighty large fhips, carrying 
one hundred and eighty-nine thoufand fix hundred and feventy-nine 
‘tons, in which the imports amounted to twelve millions of dollars, 
of which more than eight millions of dollars were in manufactured 
goods of France, and the other four millions in French produce. 

The Spanifh fhips exported in French goods, or money, one mil- 
lion four hundred thoufand dollars, for mules imported by them into 
the colony. 

Ninety-eight French fhips, carrying forty thoufand one hundred 
and thirty tons, imported twenty-nine thoufand five hundred and fix 
negroes, which fold for eight millions of dollars. 7 

The negroes in the French divifion of this ifland have, for feveral 
years paft, been in a ftate of infurreCtion, In the progrefs of thefe 
difturbances, which have not yet fubfided, the planters and others 
have fuftained immenfe loffes. As this unhappy affair has engayed 
much of the attention of the public, we are happy in being able to 
give a fummary ftatement of the caufes of this infurrection.* 

* From a pamphlet publifhed in 17925 entitled, «¢ An Inquiry into the Caufes of 
the Infurrection of the Negroes, in the Ifland of St. Domingo.” 
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The fituation of the French colonies early attracted the attene 
tion of the Conitituent Affembly. At this time all was as tranquil as 
Such a fate of opprefion would permit. Political health can only be 
attributed to a country with a free conftitution. The fituation of the 
ifland is that of a paralytic; one part is torpid, whilft the other 
is affected with the frantic motions of St. Vitus’s dance. : 

The. firft interference of the National Affembly in the affairs 
of the colonies, was by a decrée of the 8th of March, 1790, which 
declared,; That all free perfons, who were proprietors and refidents 
of two years ftanding, and who contributed to the exigencies of the 
ftate, fhould exercife the rights of voting, which conftitute the qua- 
lity of French citizens. 

This decree, though in fact it gave no new rights to the peopl 
of colour, was regarded with a jealous eye by the white planters, 
who evidently faw that the generality of the qualification included all 
defcriptions of proprietors; they affected, however, to impofe a 
different conftruétion upon it. The people of colour appealed to 
common juftice and common fenfe: it was to no purpofe, the whites 
repelled them from their affemblies; fome commotions enfued, in 
which they mutually fell a facrifice to their pride and refentment. 

T hefe difturbances again excited the vigilance of the National Af- 
fembly ; a-decree was pafled on the 12th of October, 17g0, by 
which the Affembly declared, as a conftitutional article, “ That they 
would eftablifh no regulations refpecting the internal government of 
the colonies, without the precife and formal requeft of the colonial 
affemblies.”” 

Peace, however, was not the confequence of this deeéée: The 
proprietors, it is true, had obtained a /e ‘gal right of TYRANNIZING, 
but the unfortunate queftion ftill recurred, Who fhould be permitted 
to exercife that ri cht ? On this head the decree was filent. New dif- 
fenfions arofe ; each of the parties covered, under a factious patriotifm, 
the moft atrocious defigns. Affaffination and revolt became frequent. 
Mauduit, a French oficer of rank, loft his life by the hands of his 
own countrymen. At length the unfortunate Ove, a planter of co- 
Jour, who had exerted himfelf in France in the caufe of his bre- 
thren, refolved to fupport by force their juft pretenfions. He landed 
in the Spanifh territory of St. Domingo, where he aflembled about 
fix hundred mulattoes. Before he proceeded to hoftilities he wrote 
to the French general, that his defire was for peace, provided the. 
laws were enforced. His letter was abfurdly confidered as a decla- 
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ration of war. Being attacked and vanquifhed, he took refuge 
amongft the Spaniards, who delivered him up to his adverfaries. 
The horrors of his death were the harbingers of future crimes. 
Thefe difturbances ftill increafing, the National Affembly found it 
neceffary at length to decide between the contending parties. 

On the rsth of May, 1791, a decree was made, confifting of two 
articles, by the firft of which the Affembly confirmed that of the 
rath of Oéober, fo far as refpected the flaves in their iflands. It is 
true, that the word flave was cautioufly omitted in this document, 
and they are only characterifed by the negative defcription of * men 
not free,”? as if right and wrong depended on a play of words, or 
a moce of expreifion. 

This part of the decree met with but litile oppofition, though it 
paffed not without fevere reprehenfion from a few enlightened 
members. The fecond article, refpecting the people of colour, was 
ftronely contefted: thofe who were before known by the appellation 
of patriots divided upon it. It was, however, determined in the re- 
fult, that the people of colour, born of free parents, fhould be con- 
fidered as active citizens, and be eligible to the offices of government 
in the iflands. 

This fecond article, which decided upon a right that the people 
-of colour had been entitled to for upwards of a century, inftead of 
reftoring peace, has been the pretext for all the fubfequent evils that 
the colony of St. Domingo has fuftained. They arofe not indeed 
from its execution, but from its counteraction by the white colonitfts. 
Had they, after the awful warnings they had already experienced, 
obeyed the ordinances of an Atiembly they pretended to revere ; had 
they imbibed one drop of the true fpirit of that conttitution to 
which they had avowed an inviolable attachment; had they even 
fuppreffed the dictates of pride in the fuggeftions of prudence, the 
‘ftorm that threatened them had been averted, and in their obedience 
to the parent ftate they had difplayed an a& of patriotifm, and pre- 
ferved themfelves from all poffibility of danger. ; 

But the equalization of the people of colour ftung the irritable 
nerves of the white colonifts. Yhe de/cendants of flaves may.lofe the 
refentments of their fathers; but the hatred of a defpot is hereditary. 
The European maxim allows, “ That they never pardon who have 
done the wrong ;” but in the colonies this petverfity attains a more 
monftrous growth, and the averfion to African blood defcends from 
generation to generation, No fooner had the decree paffed, than the 
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deputies from the iflands to the National Affembly withdrew their ate 
tendance: the colonial committee, always under the influence of the 
planters, fuipended their labours. Its arrival in the ifland ftruck the 
whites with confternation: they vowed to facrifice their lives rather 
than fuffer the execution of the decree. Their rage originating in def- 
potifin and phrenzy carried them fo far that they propofed to imprifon 
the French merchants then in theifland, to tear down the national 
flag, and hoift the Briti/b fandard in its place, whilft the joy of the 
mulattoes was mingled with apprehenfions and with fears. St. 
Domingo re-echoed with the cries of the whites, with their me- 
naces and blafphemies againft the conftitution. A motion was made 
in the ftreets to, fire upon the people of colour, who fled from the 
city, and took refuge in the plantations of their friends and in the 
woods : they were at length recalled by proclamation; but it was 
only to fwear fubordination to the whites, and to be witnefies of 
frefli enormities.. Amidft thefe agitations the flaves had remained 
in their accuftomed fubordination; nor was it till the month of 
Auguft, 1791, that the fymptoms -of the infurreétion appeared 
amoneft them. 

A confiderable number, both of whites and people of colour, had 
loft their lives in thefe commotions before the flaves had given indi- 
cations of difaffe€tion; they were not, however, infenfible of the 
opportunities of revolt afforded by the diffenfions of their mafters ; 
they had learnt that no alleviation of their miferies was ever to be 
expected from Europe; that in the ftruggle for colonial dominion, 
‘their humble interefts had been equally facrificed or forgotten by al! 
parties. They felt their curb relaxed by the difarming and difper- 
fion of their mulatto mafters, who had been accuftomed to keep 
them under rigorous difcipline. Hopelefs of relief from any quarter, 
they rofe in different parts, and fpread defolation over the ifland, If 
the cold cruelties of defpotifm have no bounds, what fhall be expected 
from the paroxy{ms of defpair ? 

On the rith of September, 1791, a convention took place, which 
‘produced the agreement ‘called the Concordat, by which the white 
planters ftipulated, that they would no longer oppofe the law of the 
‘asth of May, which gave political rights to the people of colour. 
The colonial Affembly even promifed to meliorate the fituation of the 
people of colour, born of parents not free, and to whom the decree of 
the 1sth of May did not extend. An union was formed between the 
ate which, if it had fooner taken place, had prevented the infur- 
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rection. The infurgents were every where difpirited, repulfed, and 
difperfed ; and the colony itfelf preferved from total deftruétion. 

By a decree of the National Affembly, the 24th of September, the 
people of colour were virtually excluded from all right of colonial le 
gillation, and exprefsly placed in the power of the white colonifts. 

If the decree of the rsth of May could inftigate the white colonifts 
to the frantic acts of violence before defcribed, what fhall we fuppofe 
were the feelings of the people of colour on that of the 24th of Sep- 
tember, which again blafted thofe hopes they had juftly founded on 
the conititutional law of tle parent ftate, and the folemn ratification 
of the white colonifts ? No fooner was it known in the iflands, than 
thoie diffenfions which the revolt of the negroes had for a while ap- 
peafed, broke out with frefh violence. The apprehenfions enter- 
tained from the flaves had been allayed_ by the effects of the Concor- 
dat; but the whites no fooner found themfelves relieved from the 
terrers of immediate deftruction, than they availed themfelves of the 
decree of the 24th of September; they formally revoked the Concor- 
dat, and treacheroufly refufed to comply with an engagement to 
‘which they owed their very exiftence. The people of colour were in 
arms; they attacked the whites in the fouthern provinces; they pof- 
feffed, themfelves of Fort St. Louis, and defeated their opponents in 
feveral engagements. A powerful body furrounded Port au Prince, 
the capital of the ifland, and claimed the execution of the Concordat. 
At three different times did the whites affent to the requifition, and as 
eften broke their’ engagement. Gratified with the predilection for 
monarchy and ariftocracy, which the Conftituent Affembly had in its 
dotage avowed, they affected the appellation of patriots, and had the 
addrefs to transfer the popular odium to the people of colour, who 
were contending for their INDISPUTABLE RIGHTs, and to the 
few white colonifts who had virtue enough to efpoufe their caufe. 
Under this pretext, the municipality of Port au Prince required M. 
Grimoard, the captain of the Boreas, a French line of battie fhip, to 
bring his guns to bear upon, and to cannonade the people of colour 
afllembled near the town: he at firft refufed, but the crew, deluded 
by the cry of patriotifm, enforced his compliance. No fooner was 
this meafure adopted, than the people of colour gave a loofe to their 
indignation ; they fpread over the country, and fet fire indifcrimi 
nately to all the plantations ; the greate{t part of the town of Port au 
Prince foon after fhared the fame fate. Nothing feemed to remain for 
the white inhabitants but to feck their fafety in quitting the colony. _ 
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In the northern parts the people of colour adopted a more magnaé 
nimous and perhaps a more prudent conduét. ‘* They begun,” fays 
Mr. Verniaud, * by offering their blood to the whites. ‘* We fhalf 
wait,” faid they, * till we have faved you, before we affert our own 
claims.” ‘They accordingly oppofed themfelves to the revolted ne- 
groes with unexampled courage, and endeavoured to foothe them by 
attending to their reafonable requifitions. 

After this recital of authentic and indifputable facts, it is not dif- 
ficult to trace the caufes of the infurrection. The effects we leave to 
be defcribed by the profefled hiftorian ; ©ut the prudent meafures of 
the French government we flatter ourfelves will ultimately fucceed in 
exteading peace and liberty to every inhabitant of this, and all the 
other iflands under their dominion; and may the godlike plan for 
the liberation and happinefs of the African, be fpeedily imitated by 
thofe governments in Europe who have not had fufficient virtue to fet 
the example.* 


* In this account of the French Weft-India iflands it will no doubt be remarked, 
that we have taken no notice of the conqueft of fome of them by Great-Britain during 
the prefent war. The very great probability that they will foon acknowledge their for- 
mer dependency on France, and perhaps join in extending her victories over fome of the 
Britith iflands, muft be our excufe ; but if this is not deemed {ufficient, we have only 
to remark, that the common practice of furrendering, as the price of peace, what has 
been purchafed during a war by a torrent of human blood, render it impoffible to fay 


what will, in a few months, belong to England or France. 
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DUTCH WEST-INDIES, 


Sr. EUSTATIUS, 


Siruarsn; in 17° 29! north latitude, and 63° 10’ weft longitude, 
and three leagues north-weft of St. Chriftopher’s, is only a moun- 
tain, about twenty-nine miles in compafs, rifing out of the fea like 
a pyramid, and almoft round, But though fo fmall and inconveni- 
ently laid out by nature, the induftry of the Dutch have made it 
to turn to very good account ; and it is faid to contain five thoufand 
whites, and fifteen thoufand negroes. The fides of the mountains 
are laid.out in very pretty fettlements, but they have neither {prings 
nor rivers. They raife here fugar and tobacco; and this ifland, as 
_ well as Curaffou, is engaged in the Spanifh contraband trade, for 
which, however, it is not fo well fituated ; and it has drawn the fame 
advantage from its conftant neutrality. But when hoftilities were 
commenced by Great-Britain againft Holland, Admiral Rodney was 
fent with a confiderable land and fea [force againft St. Euftatius, 
which, being incapable of any defence, furrendered at difcretion, on 
3d of February, 1781. ‘The private property of the inhabitants was 
confifcated, with a degree of rigour very uncommon among ciyilized 
nations, and ver y inconfiftent with the humanity and generofity by 
which the Englifh nation ufed to be charaéterifed. The reafon af- 
figned was, that the inhabitants of St. Kuftatius had affifted the 
_ United States with naval and other ftores. But on the 27th of No- 
vember, the fame year, St. Euftatius was retaken by the Erench, 

under the command of the Marquis de Bouille, though their 
force contifted of only three frigates, fome fmall craft, and about 
three hundred men, 


CURASSOU. 
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CURASSOU. 


This ifland is fituated in twelve degrees north latitude, nine or 
ten leagues from the continent of Terra Firma, is thirty miles long, 
and ten broad. It feems as if it were fated, that the i igenuity and 
patience, of the Hollanders flould every where, both in Europe and 
America, be employed in fighting againft an unfriendly nature ; for 
the ifland is not only barren, and dependent on the rains for its water, 
but the harbour is naturally one of the worft.in-America ; yet the 
Dutch have entirely remedied that defect; they have upon this har- 
bour one of the largeft and by far the moft elegant and cleanly 
towns in the Weft-Indies. ‘The public buildings are numerous and 
handfome; the private houfes commodious; and the magazines 
large, convenient, and well filled. All kind of labour is here per- 
formed by engines ; fome of them fo well contrived, that fhips are at 
once lifted into the dock. 

Though this ifland is naturally barren, the induftry of the Dutch | 
has brought it to produce a confiderable quantity both of tobacco 
and fugar; it has, befides, good falt works, for the produce of 
_ which there is a brifk demand from the Englifh iflands, and the colo 
nies on the continent. But what renders this ifland of moft advantage 
to the Dutch, is the contraband trade which is carried on between the 
inhabitants and the Spaniards, and their harbour being the rendez- 
vous to all nations in time of war. 

The Dutch fhips from Europe touch at this ifland for intelligence, 
or pilots, and then proceed to the Spanifh coafts for trade, which 
they force with a ftrong hand, it being very difficult for the Spanifh 
guarda coftas to take thefe veilels ; for they are not only ftout fhips, 
with a number of guns, but are manned with large crews of chofen 
feamen, deeply interefted in the fafety of the veffel and the fuccefs of 
the.voyage. They have each a fhare in the cargo, of a yalue pro- 
portioned to the ftation of the owner, fupplied by the merchants. 
upon credit, and at prime cof. This animates them with an un- 
common courage, and they fight’bravely, becaufe every man fights 
in defence of his own property. Befides this, there is a conftant in- 
 tercourfe between this ifland and the Spanith continent. 

-. Curaffou has numerous warehoufes, always full of the commodi- 
_ties of Europe and the Eaft-Indies. Here are all forts of woollen and. 
‘linen cloth, laces, filks, ribands, iron utenfils, naval and military 
flores, brandy, the fpices of the Moluccas, and. the calicoes of In- 
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dia, white and painted. Hither the Dutch Weft-India, which is alfo 
their African Company, annually bring three or four cargoes of 
flaves ; and to this mart the Spaniards themfelves come in {mall vef- 
fels, and carry off not only the beft of the negroes, at a very high 
price, but grea xe quantities | ‘of allthe above forts of goods); and the 
feller has this advantate; that the refafé of warehonfes ‘and nitefcers” 
fhops, and every thing that is grown unfafhionable and unfaleable in 
Europe, go off here extremely well; every thing being fufficiently re- 
cominended by its being European, ‘The Spaniards pay in gold and 
filver, coined or in bars, cacoa, vanilla, jefuits bark, cochineal, and 
other valuable commodities. | | 

The trade of Curaffou, even in times of peace, is faid to be an- 
nually worth to the Dutch no'lefs than ‘five hundred thoufand pounds 3 
but in time of war the profit is fill greater, for then it'becomes the 
common emporium of the Weit-Indies; it affords a retreat to fhips 
of all nations, and at the fame time refufes none of them arms and 
ammunition to: deftroy one another. The -intercourfe with’ Spain 
being then interrupted, the Spanifh colonies have fearcely any other 
market from whence they: cam be welt! fupplied either with flaves or 
goods. The French come hither to buy the beef, pork, corn, flour, 
and lumber, which are brought from the continent of North-Ame- 
rica, or exported froin: Treland:, fothat'whether in peace or in war, 
the trade. ofithis-ifland flourifhes extremely. : 

The trade-of all the Duich American fettlements was 8. originally 
carried on bv the. Weft-India Company alone ; at prefent, fuch fhips 
as go upon'that trade, pay two.and a half per cent. for their licenfes'; 
the company, however, referve to themfelves the whole of what is 
carried on between. Africa and the American iflands. 

The other iflands, Bonaire and Aruba, are inconfiderable in them= 
felves, and fhould be regarded as appendages to Curaflou, for which 
they. are chiefly employed in raifing cattle and other provifions, | 

The ifland of, Saba, . fitnated: at no great diftance from St. Buftatius, 
is fmall and hardly, deferves ter Oe; mentioned.. . 
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DANISH WEST-INDIES. 


Ui Sr. THOMAS. 


Aw inconfiderable member of the Caribbees, fituated in fixty- 
four degrees weft longitude, and eighteen degrees north latitude, 
about fifteen miles in circumference, and has a fafe and commodious 
harbour. 


‘ 


St. CROIX, or SANTA CRUZ. 


Another fmall and unhealthy ifland, lying about five leagues eaft 
of St. Thomas, ten or twelve leagues in length, and three or four 
where it is .broadeft. Thefe iflands, fo long as they remained in 
the hands of the Danifh Weft-India Company, were ill managed,” 
and of little confequence to the Danes; but that wife and bene- 
volent prince, the late king of Denmark, bought up the company’s 
ftock, and laid the trade open ; and fince that time the ifland of St, 
‘Thomas, as well as this, has been fo greatly improved, that it is faid 
to produce upwards of three thoufand hogfheads of fugar, of one thou- 
fand weight each, and other of the Weft-India commodities in tolerable 
plenty, In time. of war, privateers bring in their prizes here for 
fale; anda great many veffels trade from hence along the Spanifh 
main, and return with money in {pecie or bars, and valuable mer- 
chandife. As for Santa Cruz, from a perfect defert a few years 
fince, it is beginning to fettle faft ; feveral perfons from the Englith 
iflands, fome of them of great wealth, have gone to fettle there, and 
have received very great encouragement to do fo, 
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The Dutch and the Danes hardly deferve to be mentioned among 

the proprietors of America; their poffeffions there are compara- 

tively nothing. But notwithftanding they appear extremely worthy 

of the attention of thefe powers, as the fhare of the Dutch only is 
worth to them at leaft fix hundred thoufand pounds a year. 
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AMERICAN QUADRUPEDS. 


I N a former part of this work * we havé had occafion to offer’ 
fome obfervations on the animals of America; by that account; 
for which we are indebted fo the Abbé Clavigero, M. Buffon, and 
the ingenious Mr. Jefferfon, it appears, that the continent of Ame- 
rica contains nearly one-half of the known fpecies of quadrupeds, 
fome of them comnion to North- America, and to the European 
and Afiatic parts of the eaftern continent, and others peculiar 
fo America: of thefe the greater part have not been accu-- 
rately examined: it however appears, that thofe common to both 
Continents are fuch as ‘may be fuppofed to have migrated from one to 
the other. Comparing individuals of the fame {pecies inhabiting 
the different continents, fome are found perfeétly fimilar; between 
others there ‘is oftert found fome trivial difference in fize, colour, or 
other circumftances ; in fome inftances the European animal is larger 
than the American, im others the reverfe is true. A fimilar variety 
is often fourid among the fame fpecies in different parts of the fame 
‘continent ; this evidently arifes from the temperature of the climate, 
quantity of food furnifhed in the parts they inhabit, and the degree 
of fafety and quiet poffeffed ; the latter effe€t is evident on thofe ani- 
mals hunted for their flefh or fur, fuch as the moofe deer, beavers 
&c. which have gradually diminifhed in their fize wherever they 
have thus been difturbed; but as we have neither a complete de- 
fcription nor complete catalogue extant, we are not warranted in 
making many obfervations. It is very probable; that many of the 
American quadrupeds are ftill utterly unknown, and others known 
only by common report from hunters and others; and the informa- 
“igh. therefore, to be received with caution; from this latter caufe 
has” ‘prong that multiplication “and dip ineanan of names, whick 
has produced numberlefs contradiftions in the different writers on 
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this fubject. ‘Our account will be little more than a catalogue, with 
2 few remarks on thofe in particular which conititute that important 

branch of commerce, the aE tr ads; or are in other refpects peculi- 
arly ufeful or curionis. 

The Lama—=The lama i is the a of Peru and Chili; ; and, before 
the congueft of thofe countries-by the Spaniards, was the only beatt 
of burdén known ‘to the SRASIERE 3 its auiponuor is inild, gentle, 
and traétable. 

Before the introduétion. of mules, . thefe aipels were ufed by the 
hatives to plough the land; and now ferve to carr y burdens. They 
march flowly, and feldom accomplifh journies of more than four or 
five leagues a day ; but what they want in. {peed is made up by per- 
feverance and induftry. They travel long journies in countries im- 
paflable to moft other animals, are very fure-footed, and are much 
employed in trahfporting the rich ores, dug out of the mines of 
Potofi; over the rugged hills and narrow paths of the Andes. They 
lie down to be loaded, and, ‘when weary, no blows can excite them 
to quicken their pace. They neither defend themfelves with their 
feet nor their teeth; when angry, they have no other method of 
revenging injuries but by {pitting ; they can throw out their faliva 
to the diftance of ten paces; and if it fall on the fkin, it raifes an 
itching, accompanied with a flight inflammation, Their fleth is 
eaten, and faid to be as good as mutton ; and of the hair of the wild 
fort the Indians make cloth. 

Like the camel; they have the faculty of abfaining Jong from 
water, and; like that animal, theit food is coarfe and trifling; they 
are neither allowed corn nor hay, green herbage, _ of which they eat 
very moderately, being fufficient for their nourifhment. 

The wild lamas, called guanacos, are ftronger and more aétive 
than the domeftic kind; they live in herds; and inhabit the higheft 
‘ regions of the Cordelieres, and they run with great fwwiftnels in 
places of difficult accels; where dogs.cannot eafily follow them. : 

The. lama refembles the camel in the form of its body, but is 
Without the dorfal hunch; its head is {mall and well fhaped, its 
neck long, and very protuberant near its junétion with the body ; in 
its domeftic ftate its hair is fhort and {mooth, when wild it is coarfe- 
and long, of a yellowifh colour; a black line runs along the top of — 
the back, from the head to the tail, The tames ones vary in co=_ 
dour; fome. of them are white, others black, others of a mixed co- 
lourswhite, grey and ruffet, difperfed in fpots ; its tail is fhort, its 
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ears are four inches long, its feet are cloven like thofe of the ox; 
and are armed behind with a fpur, by which the animal is enabled 
to fupport itfelf on rugged and difficult ground. The height of the 
Jama is about four feet, and its length; from the neck to the tail, fix 
feet. bits: | 

Fapitr.—The taplir is the hippopotamus of the new world; and has 
by fome authors been miftaken for that animal; it inhabits the woods 
and rivers on the eaftern fide of South-America, from the ifthmus 
of Darien to the river of the Amazons. It is a folitary animal, fleeps 
during the day, ahd goés out in the night in fearch of food; lives 
on grafs, fugar-cahes and fruits. If difturbed it takes to the water; 
{wims with great eafe, or plunges to the bottom, and, like the hip- 
popotamus, walks there as on dry ground. 

It is abont the fize of a {mall cow, its nofe is long atid flender, 
and extends far beyond the lower jaw, forming a kind of proboicis, 
which it can contract or extend at pleafure ; each jaw is furnifhed 
with ten cutting ‘teeth; and as many grinders ; its ears are {mall and 
erect; its body formed like that of a hog} its back arched; legs 
fhort; and hoofs; of which it has four upon each foot, {mall, black 
and hollow ; its tail is very fmall; its hair fhort; and of a dufky 
brown colour. It 3s mild and inoffenfive, avoids all hoftilities with 
other animals, and flies from every appearance of danger. Its tkin; 
of which the Indians make bucklers, is very thick ¢ and when dried; 
is fo hard as to refift the impreflion of an arrow. The tiatives eat 
its flefh, which is faid to be very good. 


3 ANIMALS OF THE OX KIND: 

OF this gerius, different writers have given an accoutit of three 
diftine fpecies in America befides the common domeftieated animal, 
viz. the BUPFALO, the musx, and the stson, though it is doubtfirl 
whether the former of thefe is any other than the bifon; and whether 
the variation between the neat cattle and the bifon is any thing more 
than the effect.of domeftication; we fhall, however, defcribe each 
of them. : bi . 

Buffalo.---Though there is the moft ftriking refemblance between © 
this animal and the common ox, both in regard to form and nature, ~ 
their habits and propenfities being nearly fimilar, are both equally - 
‘ fubmiffive to the yoke, and may be employed in the fame domeftic — 
fervices ; yet it is certain, from experience, that no two animals can, - 
in reality, be more diftinét: the cow refufes to breed with the buffalo, 
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while it is known to propagate with the bifon, ta which it bears, in 
point of form, a much more diftant fimilitude. 

Mr. Umphreville, who ftates this animal to be a native of Hud. 
fon’s bay, gives the following account of the manner in which the 
Indians take it: “* The Indians have various ways of killing the 
buffalo; one of which is by cautioufly approaching them when feed. 
ing. The hunter, upon, this oceafion, lies on his belly, and will 
fometimes fire his gun forty or fifty times without raifing the herd. 
They alfo purfue them on horfeback, and fhoot them with arrows 
and guns, But the means by which the greateft numbers aie taken 
is by making a pound, which is conftruéted in the following manner : 
~—‘¢ They are either of a circular or {quare form, and ditier accord- 
ing to the manner of the nation by whom they are made, The 
{quare ones are compofed of trees laid on one another, to the height 
ef about five feet, and about fifty on each fide of the {quare. On 
that fide at which the animals are intended to enter.a quantity of earth 
is laid, to the height of the conftruction, {o as to form a hill of an 
eafy afcent of about twenty feet. This done, a number of branches 
of trees are placed, from each fide of the front, ina ftrait line from 
the raifed hill, for about one hundred feet in length, continually in- 
ereafing in width, fo that though the inward ends of theie lines of 
branches are no more than fifty feet afunder, the exterior end will. 
exceed two hundred feet. After this, a number of poles, nearly 
fifteen feet lomg each, are placed at about twelve feet diftance from 
each other, with a piece of buffalo dung on the top, and in a ftrait 
line from the boughs above mentioned. At the foot of each pole a 
paan lies concealed in a buffalo fkin, to keep the animals in a ftrait 
direétion to the pound. Thefe poles are placed alike’on cach fide, 
always increafing in breadth from one fide to the other, and decreaf- 
ing in the fame proportion as the animals approach the pound. Every 
preparation being now made, three or four men iet off on foot to 
find 4 herd of cows, for the bulls they think not worth their trouble: 
thefe they drive eafily along, till they arrive within the vicinity of 
the pound, when one man is difpatched to give notice to the other 
Indians, who immediately affemble on horfeback on each fide the 
herd, keeping a proper diftance, for fear of frightening the ani. _ 
mals.. By this means they are condudted within the exterior line of 
poles. It frequently happens that they will endeavour to go out; ta 
prevent which, the men who are placed at the foot of each pole fhake 
their fkins, which drives the herd to the oppofite fide, where the 
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others do the fame ; fo that at laft they arrive at the pound, and fall 
in headlong one upon another, fome breaking their necks, backs,, 
_ &c. And now the confufion becomes fo great within, that though 
the height of the building fhall not exceed five feet, none will make — 
their efcape. To elucidate this defcription of the buffalo pound, we 
have annexed a reprefentation. 

Mufk.—V he mufk bull inhabits thei interior parts of North-Aieriee, 
onthe weft fide of Hudfon’s bay, between Churchill and Seal rivers. 
They are very numerous in thofe parts, and live in herds of twenty 
or thirty. The Indians eat their flefh, and make coverings of their 
fkins. “They are brought down in fledges to fupply the forts during 
the winter. Notwithftanding the fleth is faid to have a {trong flavour: 
of mufk, it is reckoned very good and wholefome. ts 

It is fomewhat lower than a deer, but more bulky; its legs are 
fhort, and it has a {mall hump on its thoulder ; its hair is of a dufty. 
red colour, very fine, and fo long as to reach to the ground: be- 
neath the hair its body is covered with wool of an ath colour,.which 
is extquifitely fine, and might be convérted into various articles of 
wieful manufaéture—Mr. Jeremie fays, that ftockings maile of itare 
finer than filk; its tail is only three inches long, and is covered with 
long hairs, of which the Efquimaux Indians ma ike caps, which are 
fo contrived, that the long hair, falling round their faces, defends 
them from the bites of the mtfquitoes. Its horns are clofe at the 
-bafe, and bend downwards, turning out at the points ; they are two. 
feet long, and two feet round at the bafe ; fome of them will weigh 
fixty pounds. 

Thefe animals delight chiedy’ in rocky and mountainous‘ countries ;. 
they run nimbly, and are very active in climbing fteep afcents. 

Bifon.—This animal, often called, though improperly, the buffalo, i 1s 
by fome fuppofed to be the fame {pecies asthe common dometticated 
animal. Compared with the heat cattle, however, the bifon i is, Cons 
fiderably larger refpecially about the fore parts of his body. On his 
fhoulders arifes a large flefhy or grifly fubftance,. which, extends 
along the back. ‘The hair on his head, neck and fhoulders, is long 
and woolly, and all of it is fit_to be fpun ‘or wrought into hats. 
Calves from the domettic ‘cow and wild bull are fometiines raifed ; 
but when they grow up, they become fo wild that no common fence 
will confine them. | 

Thefe animals were once exceedingly numerous in the weftern. 
parts: of Virginia and Pennfylvania and fo late asthe year 1766, 
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herds of four hundred were frequently feen in Kentucky, and from 
thence to the Miffiffippi: they are likewife common in fome parts of 
Hudfon’s bay. 


ANIMALS OF THE DEER KINDe 


Of this genus the American forefts abound with almoft all the va» 
rieties known, and in the greateft plenty ; to elucidate this fact, we 
have only to confider the vaft quantities of their fkins annually ime 
ported into Europe: it will, however, be unneceffary to defcribe the 
varieties of the different fpecies; we fhall, chepeiar, only notice a 
few of the moft particular. 3 

Great Staz, or round horned Flk—Ot this animal there never has 
yet been a good defcription ; the figure we have given of it in the 
preceding plate is from a reprefentation profeffed to be taken from 
a living one brought from the interior of North-America: it ap- 
pears to have been drawn at the time it had fhed its horns, and at 
about five years old; it is however aflerted, that it does not attain 
its full growth under twenty years. The defcription given of the 
above is as follows: | 

At the age of five years, the length of this. creature was nine feet, 
from the end of the muzzle to the infertion of the tail, the head and 
neck being extended in a line with the body; its height at the 
fhoulder was four feet fix inches; length of the head one foot fix 
inches ; breadth over the forehead feven inches; length of the fore 
legs two feet five inches; length of the neck two feet fix ; its ears 
nine inches ; and tail three. Its horns, which it had juft fhed, are_ 
not palmated like thofe of the moofe; they are large, and, when 
full-grown, meafure above fix feet from tip to tip. ‘The antlers are 
round and pointed at the ends, the lowermoft antler forms a curve 
downward over each eye, to which it appears a defence. Its hair 
was long, of a dark dun colour on the back and fides; on the head. 
and legs dark brown ; its eyes full and lively ; and below each eye 
there is a deep flit, about two inches in length, the ufe of which we 
are unable to difcover. 

It was very lively and active, of great Pisarestts of body fod 
limbs ; its hoofs fhort, and like thofe of a calf; the divifion between 
them is lefs than in thofe of the rein-deer, and, when the animal is 
in motion, they do not make a rattling noife: it has no mane, but the 
hair under its neck is longer than that on any other part of the body.” 

Ver. IV. om Moofe 
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Moofe.—Of thefe there are two kinds, the black and the ¢grey3 
The black are faid to have been from eight to twelve feet high; at 
prefent they are very rarely feen. The grey moofe are generally as 
tall as a horfe, and fome are much taller; both have fpreading pal- 
mated horns, weighing from thirty to forty pounds; thefe are fhed 
annually, in the month of February. They never run, but frot 
with amazing {peed. In fummer they feed on wild graffes, and the 
leaves of the moft mucilaginous fhrubs. In winter they form herds ; 
and when the fnow falls, by moving conftantly in a {mall circle, 
they tread the {now hard, and form what is called a pen. While the 
{now is deep, and will not bear them, they are confined within this 
pen, and eat all the bark and twigs within their reach. They are 
confidered as of the fame fpecies with the elk of the eaftern conti- 
nent. They are found in New-England, Canada, Hudfon’s bay, 
Nova-Scotia, and on the northern parts of the Ohio. 

Caribou, or Rein Deer.—This animal is diftinguifhed by its 
branching palmated horns, with brow antlers. From the tendons 
of this animal, as well as of the moofe, the aboriginal natives made 
very tolerable thread. It is found in the diftriét of Maine, and in 
the neighbourhood of Hudfon’s bay, where they are in great herds. 
Columns of many thoufands annually pafs from north to fouth in the 
months of March and April. In that feafon the mufquitoes are 
very troublefome, and oblige them to quit the woods, and feek re- 
frefliment on the fhore and open country. Great numbers of beatts 
of prey follow the herds. The wolves fingle out the ftragglers, de- 
tach them from the flock, and hunt them down: the foxes attend 
at a diftance, to pick up the offals left by the former. In autumn 
the deer, with the fawns bred during the fummer, remigrate north- 
ward. | 

Stag, or Red Deer.—This is the moft beautiful animal of the deer 

kind. The elegance of his form, the lightnefs of his motions, the 
flexibility of his limbs, his bold, branching horns, which are an- 
nually renewed, his grandeur, ftrength and {wiftnefs, give him a 
decided pre-eminence over every other inhabitant of the foreft. 
- The age of the ftag is known by its horns: the firft year exhibits 
only a fliort protuberance, which ‘is covered with a hairy fkin ;. the 
mext year the horns are ftraight and fingle; the third year produces 
two antlers, the fourth three, the fifth four; and, when arrived at 
the fixth year, the antlers amount to fix or fevenon each fide, but 
the number is not always certain, 
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Of this fpecies America furnifhes feveral varieties, one of which, 
found on the borders of the Ohio river, is very large, and com- 
monly confidered as a fpecies of the elk. 

Fallow Deer.—The principal difference between the ftag and inf 
fallow deer feems to be in their fize and in the form of their horns, 
the latter being nauch {maller than the former, and its horns, inftead 
of being round, like thofe of the ftag, are broad, palmated at the 
ends, and better garnifhed with antlers: the tail is alfo much longer 
than that of the ftag, and its hair is brighter; in other refpects they 
nearly refemble each other. 

The horns of the fallow deer are fhed annually, like thofe of the 
flag, but they fall off later, and are renewed nearly at the fame time. 

They affociate in herds, which fometimes divide into two parties, 
and maintain obftinate battles for the poffeflion of fome favourite 
part of the park: each party has its leader, which is always the 
oldeft and ftrongeft of the flock: they attack in regular order of 
battle; they fight with courage, and mutually fupport each other ; 
they retire, they rally, and feldom give up after one defeat: the 
combat is frequently renewed for feveral days together ; till, after fe- 
veral defeats, the weaker party is obliged to give way, and leave the 
conquerors in poffeffion of the object of their contention, 

In the United States thefe animals are larger than in Europe, of a 
different colour, and fuppofed by fome to be a different fpecies: they 
are found in plenty from Canada over all pats, of North-America 
to Mexico. 

Roe.—The roe is the fmalleft of all the deer kind, being only 
three feet four inches long,.and fomewhat more than two feet in 
height : the horns are from eight to nine inches long, upright, round, 
and divided into three branches: the body is covered with long hair ; 
the lower part of each hair is afl colour, near the end is a narrow 
bar of black, and the point is yellow; the hairs on the face are — 
black, tipped with afh colour; the ears are long, their infides of a 
pale yellow, and covered ns long hair; the cheft, belly, legs, 
and infide of the thighs, are of a yellowith white ; the rump is of a 
pure white, and the tail very fhort. 

_ The form of the rogbuck is elegant, and its motions light and 
eafy. It bounds feemingly without effort, and runs with great fwift- 
nefs. . When hunted, it endeavours to elude its purfuers by the moft 
fubtle artifices ; it repeatedly returns upon its former f{teps, till, by 
various windings, it has entirely confounded the fcent.. The cun- 
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ning animal then, by a fudden fpring, bounds to oné fide; and, 
lying clofe down upon its belly, permits the hounds to pafs by, with- 
out offering to ftir. 

They do not keep together in herds, like other deer, but live in 
feparate families: the fire, the dam, and the young ones, affociate 
together, and feldom mix with others. 

In America the roe deer is more common than in Europe, and in 
Louifiana it is much larger. 

The defcripticn of the two following animals are taken from 
Umphreville’s Hiftory of Hudfon’s Bay, and are given in 
his own words: 

“* Fumping Deer.---This animal, though not half the fize of the red 
deer, is not the {malleft of the {pecies. The one under deferi ption. 
receives its name from the fingular manner of its courfe; this is by 
a continual fucceflion of jumps, which they perform with amazing 
celerity, {pringing at the diftance of fifteen or fixteen feet at a jump. 
Te is a fmall, -clean-made animal, exceeding lively and gay, and is of 
a brown colour intermixed with grey hairs ; its food confifts of grafs, 
of the fallen leaves of the poplar, the young branches of different 
kinds of trees, and the mofs adhering to the pines. The horns 
are about two feet long, and refemble thofe of the red deer, 
except in fize; they fall off in the month of April. This handfome 
animal ruts in November, brings forth in May, and has one and 
fometimes two ata birth. It is needlefs to add that the flefh is deli- 
cious. There are two other kinds of the jumping deer, one of which, 
has a very fhort tail like the reft of the {fpecies, whereas the other | 
kind has a tail about a foot long, and covered with red hairs. 

“(A piseto-chikzo-foifp.---1 am not fufficiently converfant in the fcience 
of zoology to give this beautiful animal its proper name in the Eng- 
lith language; perhaps it has never yet been defcribed in natural 
hiftory. The French pecple refident in thefe parts call it the Cz 
Blanc, from a white mark on its rump. A more beautiful creature. 
is not to be found in this or perhaps any other country; extreme 
_ delicacy of make, and exaé fimilarity of proportion, are objervable 
-in all its parts;-no animal here is fo fwift ef foot, not the fleeteft 
horfe or dog can approach it. They herd together in large droves, 
but fometimes three or four only are found in a place. Its horns 
are not offified like the other fpecies, nor are they branched ; both 
male and female have-them, but they never fall off 3, they refemble 
more the horns of the goat than thofe of the deer {pecies. They feed 
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upon moft kinds of grafs, and the tender twigs of trees. The whole 
length may be about four feet and a half; the legs are white and 


flender; the reft of the body a light red, with a white {pace on 
the rump,” 


ANIMALS OF THE BEAR KIND. 


Brown Bear.—There are two principal varieties of the bear, the 
brown and the black; the former is found in almoft every climate, 
the black bear, chiefly in the forefts of the northern regions of Eur 
rope and America. 

The brown bear is fometimes carnivorous, but its general food is 
toots, fruits, and vegetables. | 

It is a favage and folitary animal, lives in defert and unfrequented 
places, and chufes its den in the mof gloomy and retired parts of the 
foreft, or in the moft dangerous and inacceflible precipices of unfre 
quented mountains. In America it is chiefly found to the north- 
weft of Hudfon’s bay, and the weftern fide of the continent. It is 
likewife found about Nootka found, and the Andes of Peru. It ree 
tires alone to its den about the end of autumn, at which time it is exe. 
ceedingly fat, and lives for feveral weeks in a ftate of total inattivity 
and abftinence from food. During this time the female brings forth 
her young and fuckles them ; fhe chufes her retreat for that purpofe 
in the moft retired places, apart from the male, left he fhould devour 
them; fhe makes a warm bed for her young, and attends them with 
unremitting care during four months, and in all that time fcarcely 
allows herfelf any nourifhment. She brings forth two, and fome- 
times three young ata time. The cubs are round and fhapelefs, 
with peinted muzzles: at firft they do not exceed eight inches in 
length ; they are blind during the firft four weeks, are of a pale yel- 
low colour, and have fcarcely any refemblance of the creature when. 
arrived at maturity. The time of geftation in thefe animals is about 
fix months, and they bring forth in the beginning of January. 

In the fpring, the old bears, attended by their young, come out» 
from their retreats, lean, and almoft famifhed by their long confine- 
ment. They then ranfack every quarter in fearch of food; they fre- 
quently climb trees, and devour the fruit in great quantities, parti- 
cularly the date plum tree, of which they are exceedingly fond; they 
afcend thefe trees with furprifing agility, keep themfelves firm on the 
branches with one paw, and with the other collect the fruit. 
: The 
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The bear is remarkably fond of honey, which it will encounter - 
great difficulties to obtain, and feeks for with great cunning and 
avidity, 

Jt enjoys in a fuperior degree the fenfes bi hearing, {melling,. and 
touching. Its ears are fhart and rounded, and its eyes fmall, but 
lively and penetrating, and defended by a ni€tating membrane: from 
the peculiar formation of the internal parts of its nofe, its fenfe of 
fmelling is exceedingly exquifite; the legs and thighs are ftrong and 
mufcular; it has five toes on each foot, and ufes its fore feet as a 
hand, although the toes are not feparated as in moft animals that do 
io; the largeft finger is on the outtide. 

The voice of the bear is a deep and furly kind of growl, which 
it frequent! y exerts without the leaft caufe. It is very eafily irrita- 
ted, and at that time its refentment is furious, and slid caprici- 
oufly exerted. 

When tamed, it appears mild and obedient to its mafter, but it is 
not to be trufted without the utmoft caution. It may be taught to 
walk upright, to dance, to lay hold of a poll with its paws, and per- 
form various tricks. But to give the bear this kind of education, it 
muft be taken when young, and accuftomed early to reftraint and 
difcipline : an old bear will fufier neither without difcovering the 
moft furious. reientment; neither the voice nor the menaces of 
his keeper have any effect upon him; he equally growls at the 
hand that is held out to feed, as at that which is raifed to correct 
him. 

Black Bear.—Of this animal there are two forts found in the nor- 
therm States; both are black, but different in their forms and habits. 
One has fhort legs, a thick, clumfy body, is generally fat, and is 
very fond of {weet vegetable food, fuch as {weet apples, Indian 
corn in the milk, berries, grapes, honey, &c. Probably he is net 
carnivorous. As foon as the firft fnow falls, he betakes himfelf to 
his den, which is a hole in a cleft of rocks, a hollow tree, or fome 
fuch place; here he gradually becomes torpid, and dozes away the 
winter, fucking his paws, and expending the ftock of. fat which he 
-had previoufly acquired, 

The other fort is diftinguifhed hy the name of “the Ranging bear, 
and feems to be a grade between the preceding and the wolf. His 
‘legs are longer, and his body more Jean and gaunt. He is carnivo- 
rous, frequently deftroying calves, fheep, and pigs, and fometimes 
ehildren, In winter he migrates to the fouthward, The former ap- 
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pears to-be the common black bear of Europe; the latter correfponds 
to the brown bear of the Alps, and is found in all parts of America. 

Polar, or Great White Bear.— This animal differs greatly from the 
common bear in the length of its head and neck, and grows to above 
twice the fize. Some of themare thirteen feet long; its limbs are of 
great fize and ftrength; its hair long, harfh, and difagreeable to the 
touch, and of a yellowifh white colour; its ears are fhort and 
rounded, and its teeth large. 

It inhabits only the coldeft parts of the globe, and has been found 
above latitude eighty, as far as navigators have penetrated northwards. 
Thefe inhofpitable regions feem adapted to its fullen nature. 

It has been feldom feen farther fouth than Newfoundland, but 
abounds chiefly on the fhores of Hudfon’s bay, Greenland, and 
Spitzbergen, on one fide, and thofe of Nova Zembla on the other. 
It has been fometimes found in the intermediate countries of Norway 
and Iceland; but fuch as have appeared in thofe parts have always 
been driven thither upon floating fheets of ice, fo that thofe countries 
are only acquainted with them by accident. 

Wolverene~—called in Canada the Carcajou, and ie hunters, the 
Beaver Eater, {eems to be a grade between the bear and the wood- 
chuck. He agrees nearly with the badger of Europe, His length 
is one foot and a half and upwards ; his circumference nearly two 
_ feet ; his head and ears refemble a woodchuck’s; his legs fhort ; feet 
and paws large.and ftrong; tail about feven inches long, black, and 
very, bufhy or fhaggy; hair about two inches long, and very coarfe ; 
his. head fallow grey; back, almoft black;  breaft, fpotted with 
white; belly, dark brown ; fides and rump, light reddifh brown. 
This animal lives in holes, cannot run faft, and has a clumfy appear- 
ance. Heis very mifchievous to hunters, following them when fet- 
ting their traps, deftroying their game, particularly the beaver; found 
as far north as the Copper river; and fouth, as the country between. 
lake Hudfon and lake Superior; and on the weftern fide of North- 
- America, in Canada, and the northern States they are very numerous. 

. Raccoon—This animal is found in all the temperate parts of North- 
“America. It is found alfo in the mountains of Jamaica, from whence 
great numbers of them frequently defcend into the plantations, and 
make great havoc among the fugar canes, of which they are particu- 
larly fond. ‘The planters confider thefe animals as their greateft enc- 
mies, as they frequently do infinite mifchief in one night’s excurfion : 
they have contrived. various methods of deftroying them, yet {till 
the; 
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they propagate in fuch numbers, that neither traps nor fire arms catt 
repel them. | 

The raccoon is fomewhat lefs than the badger: its head refembles 
that of a fox, but its ears are round and much fhorter, and its upper 
jaw very pointed, and longer than the lower: its eyes, which are 
large, are furrounded with two broad patches of black ; its body is 
thick and fhort, covered with long hair, black at the points, and grey 
underneath ; its tail is long and bufhy, and marked with alternate 
rings of black and white; its feet and toes are black. 

The raccoon is very active and nimble: its claws, which are ex- 
tremely fharp, enable it to climb trees with great facility. It moves 
forward chiefly by bounding, and though it proceeds in an oblique 
direétion, runs very {wiftly. | 


ANIMALS OF THE DOG KIND. 


Wolf.—Of this animal,which is of the dog kind, or rather the dog 
himfelf in his favage ftate, there are in America great numbers, and 
a confiderable variety in fizeand colour. The dimenfions of a tking 
meafured for writing this account, were as follows: length of the 
body five feet ; the fore legs eighteen inches; of the hind legs fifteen 
inches; of the tail eighteen inches. The circumference of the body 
was from two feet anda halfto three feet. The colour of thefe — 
animals in the northern States is generally a light dirty fallow, witha 
lift of black along their back. In fome, the black is extended down 
their fides, and fometimes forms waving ftreaks; others are {aid to 
be fpotted: fome of them, particularly in the fouthern States, are 
entirely black, and confiderably fmaller. The Indians are faid to 
have fo far tamed fome of thefe animals before their acquaintance 
with the Europeans, as to have ufed them in hunting. They next 
made ufe of European dogs, and afterwards of mongrels, the off- 
{pring of the wolf and dog, as being more docile than the former, and 
more eager in the chafe than the latter. The appearance of many of 
tie dogs, inthe newly-fettled parts ofthe United States, indicate their 
relation tothe wolf. ‘They are found from Hudfon’s bay to the moft 
fouthern parts of North-America, and in moft of the fouthern States 
they are numerous. _ , A 

Fox.—Of the foxes, there are in America a great variety; fuch as 
the Silver Fox,* Red Fox, Grey Fox, Crofs Fox, Brant Fox, and 


* M. Buffon is of opinion that this is the Ifatisy or Ar&tic dog. 
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feveral others. Natur lifts have generally fuppofed that there i is more 
than one {pecies of foxes, but they differ very much in their mode of 
arranging them. It is highly probable, however, that there is but 
oné fpecies of thefe animals, as they are found in all their varieties 
of fize, and of fhades varioufly intermixed, in different parts of the: 
United States. “Foxes and other animals furnithed with fur, in the — 
northern parts, are larger than thofe of the fouthern. 


ANIMALS OF THE CAT KIND: 


Catamount.---This animal, the moft dreaded by huntet's of any of 
the inhabitants of the forefts, is rarely feen, which is probably the 
_ reafon why no account of him has ever been publifhed, to our know- 
ledge, except what is contained in a letter of Mr. Colinfon’s to M. 
de Buffon. The dimenfions of one, killed a few years ago, in New- 
Mampfhire, as nearly as could be afcertained by the fkin, were as 
follows: the length of his body, including the head, fix feet; cir- 
cumference of his body two feet and a half; length of his tail three 
feet, and of hislegs about one foot. The colour, along his back,’ is 
nearly black ; on his fides, a dark reddifh brown ; his feet black. He 
feems not calculated for running, but leaps with furprifing agility. 
His favourite food is blood, which, like other animals of the cat 
kind, he takes from the jugular veffels of cattle, deer, &c. leaving 
the carcafe. Smaller prey he takes to his den; and he has been 
known to carry off a child. He feems to be allured by fire, which 
terrifies all other carnivorous animals, and betrays no fear of either 
man or beaft. He is found in the northern and middle States, and © 
moft’probably in Hudfon’s bay. , 

Faguar.—The Jaguar is thé moft formidable animal of the new 
continent, rather larger than the panther, with hair of a bright 
tawny colour. The top of the back is marked with long ftripes of 
black, the fides beautifully variegated with irregular oblong fpots, open — 
in the middle; the tail not fo long.as that of the ounce, and irres— 
gularly marked with large black fpots. : 

It is found in the hotteft parts of South-America, is very fierce, | 
and when .preffed with hunger, will fometimes venture to feize a 
man. - | 

The Indians are much afraid of it, and think it prefers them to the 
white inhabitants, who, perhaps, aré better prepared to repel its at- 
tacks. In travelling through the deferts of Guiana, they light great 
fires in the night, of which thefe animals are much afraid. 

VoteLY.: a i They 
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They howl dreadfully; their cry, which is expreffive of the two 
monofyllables, 4ox, 40x, is fomewhat plaintive, grave, and ftrong, 
like that of an ox. | 

The ant eater, though it has no teeth to defend itfelf with, is the 
moft cruel enemy the jaguar has to encounter. As foon as the jaguar 
attacks this little animal, it lies down on its back, and with its long 
claws feizes and fuffocates him. 

Couguar.---This animal is called by fome the Puma, or American 
Lion, but differs fo much from that noble animal, as not to admit of 
any comparifon. Its head is imall, it hasno mane, its length, from 
nofe to tail, is five feet three tnches, the tail two feet. The predo- 
minant colour is a lively red, mixed with black, efpecially-on the 
back, where it is. darkeft : its chin, its throat, and all the inferior 
parts of the body, are whitifh: its legs are long, claws white, and the 
outer claw of the tore feet much longer than the others. 

Tt is found in many parts of North-America, from Canada to Flo- 
rida :.it is alfocommon in Guiana, Brafil, and Mexico. 

It is fierce and ravenous in the extreme, and will fwim rivers to 
attack cattle, even in their inclofures. In North-America, its fury 
feems to be fubdued by the rigour of the climate, for it will fly 
from a dog in company with its mafter, and take fhelter by running 
up a tree. 

It is very deftructive to domeftic animals, particularly to hogs. It 
“preys alfo upon the moofe and other deer; lies lurking upon the 
branch of a tree till fome of thefe animals pafs underneath, when it 
drops down upon one of them, and never quits its hold till it has . 
drunk its blood. It wil! even attack beafts of prey. 

The Couguar of Pennfylvania---This is another fpecies of cou- 
guar, found in the temperate climates of North-America, as on the 
mountains of Carolina, Georgia, Pennfylvania, and the adjacent pro- 
vinces. It differs much from the couguar above defcribed: his limbs 
are fhorter, his body much longer, and his tail is alfo three or four 
inches longer. But in the colour of the hair, and the form of the. 
head and ears, they have a perfect refemblance to each other. The 
couguar of Pennfylvania, fays Mr. Colinton, is an animal remarkable 
~ for thinne{s and length of body, fhortnefs of legs, and length of tail. 
The length of the body, from the muzzle to the anus, is five feet 
four inches, and that of the tail is‘ two feet fix inches: the fore legs 
are one foot long, and the hind legs one foot three inches: the 
height of the body before is one foot nine inches, and one foot ten » 
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inches behind: the circumference of the thickeft part of the body is 
two feet three inches. , | 

‘Black Couguar.---This animal differs from the firft we have de- 
{cribed, chiefly in the colour, which is dufky, fometimes fpotted 
with black, but, generally plain. The throat, belly, and infides of 
the legs, are of a pale af colour, the upper lip white, covered 
with long whifkers; above each eye it has very long hairs, and at the 
corner of the mouth a black fpot ; its paws are white, and its ears 
fharp and pointed, | 

It grows to the fize of a heifer of a year old, and has great ftrength 
in its limbs. | | 

It inhabits Brafil and Guiana, is a cruel and fierce animal, much 
dreaded by the Indians ; but fortunately the fpecies isnot numerous. 

Ocelot.---The {kin of the male ocelot is extremely beautiful, and 
moft elegantly variegated. Its general colour is that of a bright — 
tawny; a black ftripe extends along the top of the back from head 
to tail; its forehead is {potted with black, as are alfo its legs; its 
fhoulders, fides, and rump, are beautifully marbled with long ftripes 
of black, forming oval figures, filled in the middle with {mall black 
{pots ; its tail is irregularly marked with large fpots, and black at the 
end. The colours of the female are not fo vivid as thofe of the 
male, neither is it fo beautifully marked. 

The ocelot very much refembles the common cat in the form of 
its body, although it is a great deal Jarger. Buffon makes its height 
two feet anda half, and about four feet in length. 

It is a native of South-America, inhabits Mexico and Brafil, is 
very voracious, but timid, and feldom attacks men; it is afraid of 
dogs, and when purfued, flies to the woods. 

it lives chiefly in the mountains, and conceals itfelf amonegft the 
leaves of trees, from whence it darts upon {uch animals as come 
within its reach. It fometimes extends itfelf along the boughs, as if 
it were dead, till the monkies, tempted by their natural curiofity, 
approach within its reach. It is faid to prefer the blood of animals 
to their flefh. | 

Margay.---This is another beautiful animal of the fpotted tribe, 
and known in many places by the name of the Tiger Car. The 
ground colour of the body is tawny ; the face is ftriped with black ; 
the body is marked with ftripes and large {pots of black ; the breaft 
and infide of the legs are white, fpotted with black; the tail is long, 
- marked with alternate fpots of black, tawny, and grey, 
¥ys The 
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| “The margay is fmaller than the ocelot, and about the fize of the 
wild cat, which it refembles in difpofition and habit, living on {mall 
animals, birds, &c.—It is very wild, and cannot eafily be brought 
under fubjection. 

Its colours vary, though they are generally fuch as have been de- 
dcribed. 
It is common in Guiana, Brazil, and various parts of South and 

North-America. | 

It is called the Cayenne Cat, and is notfo frequent in temperate as 
in warm climates. 
Lynx.—This animal differs greatly from every animal of the cat 

Kind we‘have hitherto defcribed. . Its ears are long and ereét, tufted 
at the end with long black hairs, by which this fpecies of animals is 
peculiarly diftinguifhed: the hair of the bady is long and foft, of a 

_ red-afh colour, marked with dufky {pots, which differ according to 
the age of the creature; fometimes they are fcarcely vifible: its legs 
and feet are very thick and ftrong; its tail fhort, and black at the ex- 
tremity ; its eyes are of a pale-yellow colour; and its afpect fofter 
and lefs ferocious than that of the panther or the ounce. The fkin 

of the male is more {potted than that of the female. 

_ The fur is valuable for its foftnefs and warmth, and is imported in 
great quantities from America and the north of Europe. In the 
United States there are three kinds of the lynx, each probably form- 

ing a diftinct fpecies.. The jr? (Lupus Cervarius, Linn. 3d edit.) 
is called by the French and Englith Americans, Loup Cervier.* Heis 
_from two and a half to three feet in length; his tail is about five 
- dnches, His hair is long, of a light grey colour, forming, in fome 
places, {mall, irregular, dark fhades; the end of his tail ts black ; 
his‘fur is fine and thick, He is the lynx of Siberia and fome of the 
northern parts of Europe. A few may be found in the north-eaftern 
parts of the diftrict of Maine; butin the higher latitudes they are 
more numerous. —— : 

The fecond, (Catus Cervarius, Linn.) is called by the French 

Americans, Chat Cervier ; and in New England, the wild cat. He 

is confiderably lefs than the former, or the Loup Cervier: He is from 

two to two feet anda half long; his tail is proportionably fhorter, 
about three inches Jong, and wants the tuft of black hair on the end 

of it, His hair is fhorter, particularly on his legs and feet; is of a 

L 

* Pronounced Loocervee. 


darker 
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darker colour, brown, dark fallow and grey, varioufly intermixed. 
His fur is faid to be of a very different quality ; his ears are fhorter, 
and he has very little of the pencil of black hairs on the.tips of them, 
which is fo remarkable in the former kind. This animal deftroyed 
many of the cattle of the firft fettlers of New England. 

The third {pecies is about the fize of acommon cat. The colour 
of the male is a bright brown or bay, with black fpots on his legs, 
His tail is about four inches long, and encircled by eight white 
Found in the middle and 


rings: the female is of a a reddifh grey. 
fouthern States. 
To the above lift of animals of the cat kind we muft add the 
Kiacajoy.—T his animal, Mr. Morle obferves, belongs to the family 
of cats; atleaft, he very much refembles them. He is about as large as 
a common cat, and is better formed for agility and fpeed than for 
ftrength. His tail gradually tapers to the end, and is as long as his 
‘whole body, His colour is yellow. Between him and the fox there 
is perpetual war. He hunts in the fame manner as do other animals 
of that clafs; but being able to fufpend himfelf by twining the end 
‘of his tail round the limb of a tree, or the like, he can purfue his 
prey where other cats cannot ; and when he attacks a large aniinal, 
his tail enables him to fecure his hold till he can open the blood vef- 
' Jels of the neck. In fome parts of Canada thefe animals are very 
“numerous, and make great havoc among the deer, and do not {pare 
even the neat cattle: but we have heard of none in the United States, 
except a few in the northern parts of New Hampbhire. | 
Beaver.—The beaver is the moft induftrious of all animals. Its 
Jabours feem the refult of a focial compact, formed for mutual con- 
venience, prefervation and fupport ; and as, in all well- regulated fo- 
cieties, a due fubordination is neceflary for the well- -ordering and 
conducting each individual effort to the advantage of the whole; fo, 
amongft thefe curious animals, we find that, in forming their habita- 
tions, all have their proper part of the work affigned to them, that, 
by dividing their labours, fafety, ftability and enbeu tie may be the 
“general effect. To this purpofe, a community of two or three hun- 
dred affemble together: an overfeer is chofen, whofe orders’are punc- 
tually obeyed ; and, by ftriking the water fmartly with his tail, gives 
the fignal where the united force of numbers is neceffary to be ap- 
plied, in order to ftrengthen or fupport the fabric; or, at the ap- 
proach of an enemy, to apprize the fociety of their danger. As 
‘foon as a convenient place is chofen for the erection of their building, 
| i which 
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‘which is generally a level piece of ground with a fmall rivulet ran- 
hing through it, they divide into companies: fome are employed in 
cutting down trees of great fize, which is done by gnawing them 
with their teeth; thefe they lay acrofs the dam with furprifing labour 
and perfeverance, | or form into piles, which others roll down to the 
water, where they make holes at the bottom for receiving the ends, 
and placing them upright, fecure them in that polition; whilft ano- 
ther party is engaged in collecting twigs, interweaving and twifting 
them with the piles, and thereby firengthening the work: fome col- 
leét large quantities of earth, ftones, clay and other folid materials, 
which they difpofe of on the upper fide of the piles next the {tream, 
forming a mound ten or twelve feet thick at the bottom, tapering 
gradually upwards, and capable of fuftaining a confiderable weight 
of water. The length of the dam, occafioned by this meang 1s 
fometimes not lefs than one hundred feet.—Having completed the 
mole, their next care is to erect their apartments, which are built on 
piles: they are of a circular form, and generally confift of two fto- 
Ties, about eight feet high above the water; the firft lies below the 
level of the dam, and is generally full of water; the other above 
it. The walls are two feet in thicknefs, neatly plaiftered with 
clay on the infide, which is arched like an oven, and at the top re- 
fembles a dome.—In each houfe there are two openings, one towards 
the water, to which the animal has always accefs, in cafe of fur- 
prife; the other towards the land, by which it goes out in queit of 
food.—The number of houfes in one of thefe dams is from ten to 
twenty-five, fome of them large enough to contain a family of twenty 
or thirty beavers. Each beaver forms its bed of mofs; and each 
family lays in its magazine of winter provifion, which confifts of 
bark and boughs of trees: they pile up the latter with great ingenuity - 
and regularity, and draw it out to their apartments as their wants re- 
quire. They are faid to be fondeft of the faffafras, afh, and {weet 
gum. During fummer, they feed on leaves, fruits and fometimes 
erabs ar cray-fifh; but fifh is not their favourite food. Their time 
et building is early in the fummer. In winter, they never go far- 
ther than to their provifion flores, and, during that feafon, are 
wery fat. 
They breed once a year, and bring forth twoor three at a 
Birth. 
Beavers are found chiefly in the northern parts of Europe, Afia 
and America; particularly the pat from whenee many thoufands 
of 
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of their fkins are annually brought into Europe. They-vary in co- 
lour; the moft valuable are black with a deep fur; but the general 
colour is a chefnut brown, more or lefs dark. Some have been found 
entirely white, others fpotted; but both thefe kinds are very rare. 

The beaver is remarkable for the fize and ftrength of its cutting 
teeth, which enable it to gnaw down trees of great magnitude with 
eafe. Its ears are fhort, and almoft hid in the fur; its nofe blunt, 
tail broad and flat, nearly of an oval form, and covered with feales ; 
it ferves not only as a rudder to direét its motions in the water, but 
as a moft ufeful inftrument for laying on the clay, prefling it into 
the crevices, and fmoothing the outward covering ; its fore feet are 
{mall, and not unlike thofe of a rat; the hind feet are large and 
ftrong, with membranes between each toe; its length, from nofe to 
tail, is about three feet; the tail is eleven inches long, and three 
road. 

The caftor produced from thefe animals is found in a liquid ftate, 
in bags near the anus, about the fize of an egg. When taken off, 
the matter dries, and is reducible to a powder, which is oily, of a 
fharp bitter tafte, and a ftrong difagreeable fmell. Thefe bags are 
found indifferently in males and females, and were formerly fup~ 
pofed to be the animal’s tefticles; which, when purfued, it was faid 
- to bite off, aad by that means efcape with its life. 

The Orter.---Although the otter is not confidered by naturalifts ag 
wholly amphibious, it is neverthelefs capable of remaining a confi- 
derable time under water, and can purfue and take its prey in that 
element with great facility. 

Its legs are very fhort, but remarkably ftrong, broad and mufcue 
lar; on each foot are five toes, connected by ftrong membranes, like 
thofe of water fowl; its head is broad, of an oval form, and flat on 
the upper part; the body is long and round, and the tail tapers toa 
point ; the eyes are brilliant, and placed in fuch a manner, that the 


animal can fee every objec that is above it, which gives it a fingu- 


lar afpect, very much refembling an eel or an afp: the ears are fhort 
and their orifice narrow. 

The colour of the otter is of a deep brown, with two {mall light 
{pots on each fide of the nofe, and another under the chin. 

This animal makes its neft in fome retired {pot by the fide of @ 
jake or river, under a bank, where it has an eafy and fecure accefS 
to the avater, to which it immediately flies upoa the leaft alarm; 

3 and, 
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as it fwims with great rapidity, generally efcapes from its 


It deftroys great quantities of fifh, and, in purfuit of its prey, has 
been obferved commonly to {wim againft the ftream. | . 

As foon as the otter has caught a fifh, it immediately drags it to 
the fhore, devours a part as far as the vent, and, unlefs prefled by © 
extreme hunger, always leaves the remainder, and takes to the water 
in queft of more. | 

Otters are generally taken in traps placed near their landing places, 
where they are carefully concealed in the fand. When hunted with | 
dogs, the old ones defend themfelves with great obftinacy; they 
bite feverely, and do not readily quit their hold where they have 
once faftened. An old otter will never give up while it has life, nor 
make the leaft complaint though wounded ever fo much by the dogs, © 
nor even when transfixed with a fpear. | 

Otters are found in moft parts of the world, with no great va- 
riation. They are numerous in North-America, and are common 
in Guiana, frequenting the rivers and marfhes of that country. 
They are fometimes feen in great numbers together, and are fo fierce, 
that it is dangerous to come near them. They live in holes, which 
they make in the banks of the rivers. | 

The otters of Cayenne are very large, weighing from ninety to 
one hundred pounds. ‘They frequent the large rivers of that coun- 
try; their cry is loud, and may be heard at a great diftance; they 
are of a dark brown colour; their fur is fhorter than that of the 
beaver, and very foft. : 

Befide thefe there is an animal called Te Sea Otter.---Vakt numbers 
of thefe animals inhabit the coaft of Kamtfchatka, and the nume- 
rous iflands céntiguous to it, as well as the oppofite coa{ts of Ame- 
rica; they are alfo found in fome of the larger rivers of South- 
America. ) 

Theis fking are of great value, and have long formed a confidera- 


ble article of expoit from Ruffia. They difpofe of them to ie 


Chinefe at the rate of feventy or a hundred rubles each, and receive ° 
ip return fome of their moft'valuable commodities. 
The ‘fur of the fea otter is thick and long, of a beautrful fhining 
black colour, but fometimes of a filvery hue; the legs are thick 
and fort; the toes joined by a web; the hind feet like thofe of a 
feal; length, from nofe -to tail, four feet two inches; tail thirteen, 
flat 
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flat and pointed at the end: the largeft of them weigh from feverity. 
to eighty pounds. 

The fea otter is remarkably harmlefs, and moft affectionately 
fond of ‘its young; it will pine to death for its lofs, and die on 
the very fpot where it has been taken away. Before its young can 
{wim, it will carry it in its paws, and fupport it in the water, 
laying upon its back. It fwims in various pofitions, on its back, 
fides, and even in a perpendicular pofture, and in the water is 
very {portive. Two of them are fometimes feen embracing each 
other. It frequents fhallow places abounding with fea weed, and 
feeds on lobfters, crabs, and other fhell fifh. 

It breeds but once a year, and produces one young at a time, which 
it fuckles and carefully attends almoft a year. ‘ 

The flefh of a young otter is reckoned delicate eating, and not 
eafily diftinguithed from that of a lamb. 

The Weafel is about nine inches in length; his body is remarkably 
round - and flender; his tail long and well furnifhed with hair; his 
legs very fhort, and his toes armed with fharp claws. His hair is 
fhort and thick, and of a pale. yellowifh colour, except about the 
breait, where it is white. This is a very fprightly animal ; notwith- 
.ftanding the fhortnefs of its legs, it feems to dart rather than to run. 
He kills and eats rats, ftriped fquirrels, and other {mall quadrupeds : 
he likewife kills fowls, fucks their blood, and efteems their eggs a 
delicacy. He is found at Hudfon’s bay, Newfoundland, and as far 
_as South Carolina. 

Stoat, or Ermine.--It does not differ materially from the eeatel 
in fize, form or habits; even his colour is the fame in fummer, ex- 
cept that the end of his tail is black, and the edges of his ears and 
toes are white. In winter he is entirely white, except the tip of the 
tail. He is generally confidered as forming a fpecies diftin& from 
the weafel ; but Linnzus makes them the fame.’ They are faid to be 
found in the fame places as the former, and Mr. Belknap mentions, 
that a few have been feen in New-Hamphhire. 

In addition to the preceding, America has another variety of this 
family, which appears to differ from the weafel in no refpeét except 
in its colour, which is perfectly white, both in fummer and winter. 

Martin.—This animal.is called the martin (Marte) by M. de Buf- 
fon; in England the pine martin, fir martin, yellow-breafted mar- 
. tin, pine weafel, and yellow-breafted weafel ; in New-England the 
fable ; and by the Indians Wauppanaugh. He is formed Jike the 

You. IV. ‘ee weafel ; 
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“weafel ; is generally about fixteen inches long, and is of a fallow 
colour; but his fize, and the fhades of his colour, vary in different 
parts of the country. Some have fpots of yellow on the Breaft, 
others of white, and others have none. He keeps in foretts chiefly 
on trees, and lives by hunting. He is found in the northern parts 
of North-America quite to the South fea; his fkin is exceeding va- 
‘Juable. . 

Mink.---The mink is about as large as a martin, and of the fame 
form. The hair on its tail is fhorter; its colour is generally black, 
-and its fur coafer ; fome have a white fpot under their throats, others 
have none. They burrow in the ground, and purfue their prey both 
in frefh and falt water. Thofe which frequent the falt water are of 
a larger fize, lighter colour, and have inferior fur. They are found 
in confiderable numbers both in the fouthern and northern States, | 
and in general wherever the martin is found. 

Fifher.---In. Canada he is called pekan, and in the American States 
frequently the black cat, but improperly, as he does not belong to 
the clafs of cats. He has a general refemblance to the martin, but 
is confiderably larger, being from twenty to twenty-four inches in 
- length, and twelve in circumference. His tail is a little more than 
half its Iength; its hair long and bufhy; his fore legs about four 
‘inches and a half long, his hinder legs fix inches; his ears fhort and 
round. - His colour is black, except the head, neck and fhoulders, 
which are adark grey. He lives by hunting, and occafionally pur- 

fues his prey in the water. Found in the northern States, Canada, 
and Hudfon’s bay. Of each of the animals we have mentioned under 
this divifion, there are feveral varieties which haye obtained dif- 
ferent names, as the pekan, vifon, &c. 

Skunk.---This animal is about a foot and a half long, of a mode- 
rate height and fize. His tail is long and bufhy ; his hair long and 
_° chiefly black ; but ‘on his head, neck and back, is found more or 
lefs of white, without any regularity or uniformity. He appears to 
fee but indifferently when the fun fhines, and therefore in the day- 
time keeps clofe to his burrow. As foon as the twilight commences 
he goes in queft.of his food, which is principally beetles and other 
infects; he is alfo very fond of eggs and young chickens. His flefh 
is faid to be tolerably good, and his fat’ is fometimes ufed as an 
“emollient. But what renders this animal remarkable is, his being 
furnifhed with organs for’ fecreting and retaining a liquor, volatile 
and foetid beyond any thing known, and which he has the power 


of 
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ef emitting ‘to the diftance of a rod or more, when neceffary for his 
defence. When this ammunition is expended he is quite harmlefs.* 
This volatile foetor is a powerful antifpafmodic. This animal is | 
found in all parts of America from Hudfon’s bay to Peru. 

There are three or four varieties mentioned by M. Buffon under 
the name of the Stinking Polecats, all of which poffefs this wonder- 
ful quality of annoying their enemies from the fame quarter. 

Some turn their tail to their purfuers, and emit a moft horrible 
ftench, which keeps both dogs and men at a confiderable diftance, 
Others eject their urine to the diftance of feveral feet, and it is of fo 
virulent a guality, as almoft to occafion blindnefs, if any of it fhould. 
happen to fall into the eyes. Clothes infeéted with it retain the {mell 
for many days; no wafhing can make them fweet, but they muft 
be even buried in frefh foil before they can be thoroughly cleanfed. - 
Dogs that are not properly bred turn back as foon as they perceive 
the fmell; thofe that have been accuftomed to it will kill the ani- 


mal, but are obliged to relieve themfelves by eons their nofes 
into the ground. 


w 


% Concerning the American fkunk, Dr. Mitchell, in. a letter to Dr. Polt, 1788, 
writes thys : §€ Not long-fince I had an opportunity to diffe€&t the American fkunk, 
(Viverra putorius, Linn.) The moft remarkable appearances, on examination, were 
the following : the fkin was exceedingly lax, infomuch that when pulled away from 
the fubjacent membrane, the hairs, in many’ places drawn through it, were left rooted in’ 
the fat; the urine poffeffed: no more foetor’ than. is common to that excrementitious 
fluid in many other animals : but the peculiar odoriferous fubftance, which the creature 
emits when purfued, proceeds from two facks, each capable of containing about half 
an ounce, fituated at the extremity of the intefiinum recium, and furrounded by large 
and {trong circular mufcles, which contr acting by a voluntary exertion, force out the 
thick yellowith liquor through two duéts, opening near the verge of the anus. As 
the animal is neither fwift nor ftrong, this feems to have been given it as a des 
fence againit its enemies, on whofe approach the volatile matter is difcharged with 
~ confiderable force, and to no {mall diftance. From its analogy te mufk, ambergris, 
civet and caftor, I am ftrongly inclined to think it might be with advantage ranked 
among the aptifpafmodics of the Materia Medica, or claffed with drugs in the fhops of 
perfumers, 

“ A fimilar fubftance, although not fo abundant and fragrant, I have likewife 
found in bags of the fame kind, when I difeGted the common weafeily (Muficla vuln 
garis) which, in all probability, will be found to poffefs virtues not much fabio 
from the fpodnar, or liquor of the viverra, or the American fkunk. 

“The mufquath, (Ca/fer miufoatus) which ¥ have alfo diflefed, has no facks of this 


kind, and therefore I am sins ly led to fufpect that its odour refides in the cuticular ex 
halapts and perfpived matter.’ 


Zua ‘The 
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The Svifing, or Squafb, which is the fecond variety; is nearly of” 
the fame fize with the fkunk; its hair is long and of a deep: brown 
colour; it lives in holes and clefts of rocks, where the female brings 
forth her young: it is a native of Mexico, and feeds on beetles, 
worms and fmall birds: it deftroys poultry, of which it only eats 
the brains. When afraid or irritated it voids the famé offenfive kind 
of odour; which no creature dare venture to approach. Profeffor- 
Kalm was in danger of being fuffocated by one that was purfued 
into a houfe where he flept ; and it affected the cattle fo much, that 
they bellowed through pain. Another, which was killed by a maid- 
fervant inacellar, fo affe&ted her with its ftench, that fhe lay ill for’ 
feveral days: all the provifions that were in the places were fo tainted 
with the {mell, as to be utterly unfit for ufe. This is the Coe of 
Buffon, of which we have given the figure. 

Another variety is called the Conepate; it is fomewhat fmaller, 
and differs chiefly from the fquafh in being marked with five parallel 
white lines, which run along its back and fides from head to tail. 

* It is a native of North-America. When attacked it briftles up: 
its hair, throws itfelf into a round form, and emits an odour which 
no creature can fupport. 

The laft of this peftiferous cota which we fhall mention is the 

Zorilla.—This animal is a native of New-Spain, where it is called 
the mariputa: it is found on the banks of the river Oronoque ; and, 
although extremely beautiful, is at the fame time the mott offenfive of 
all creatures. Its body is beautifully marked with white ftripes upon 
a black ground, running from the head to the middle of the back ; 
from whence they ate croffed with other white bands, which cover 
the lower part of the back and flanks: its tail is long and bufhy, 
black as far as the middle, and white to its extremity : it is an active 
and mifchievous little animal; its {tench is faid to extend to a con- 
fiderable diftance, and is fo powerful as to overcome even the panther 
of America, which is one of its greateft enemies. 
| Notwithftanding this offenfive quality in thefe animals, they are 
frequently tamed, and will follow their mafter. They do not emit 
their odour, unlefs when beaten or irritated. They are frequently 
killed by the native Indians, who immediately cut away the noxious 
glands, thereby prev enting the flefh, which is good eating, from 
being infected. Its tafte is faid nearly to refemble the flayour of a 
young pig. ‘The favage Indians make purtes of their fkins. 

The 
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~The Coatz, or’ Brazilian Weafel.---This animal has fome refem- 
blance to the bear, in the length of its hind legs, in the: form of its 
feet, in the buthinefs of its hair, and in the ftruéture of its paws. 
It is fmall; its tail is long, and variegated with different colours ; 
its upper jaw is much longer than the lower, and very pliant; its 
ears are rounded: its hair is fmooth, foft and glofly, ef a bright 
bay colour; and its breaft is whitifh. 

It inhabits Brafil and Guiana, runs up trees very nimbly, eats like 
a dog, and holds its food between its fore legs like a bear. 

The Coati ftands with eafe on its hind feet. It is faid to gnaw its 
ewn tail, which it generally carries erect, and {weeps it about from 
fide to fide. 

‘ ANIMALS OF THE BADGER KIND. ) 

The common European badger is the only one found in Aumerica ; 
for the animal of this genus, defcribed as a different fpecies, and 
called the American badger, is nothing more than a variation of the 
former. It is found in the neighbourhood of Hudfon’s bay and Cae 
nada, as likewife in fome a the United nes but does not appear 
to be numerous, 


. ANIMALS OF THE OPPOSSUM KIND. 


Virginian Oppoffum.—This animal has a long fharp-pointed nofe ; 
large, round, naked, and very thin ears, black, edged with pure 
white, fmall, black, lively eyes; long {tiff hairs each fide the nofe, 
and behind the eyes ; face covered with fhort foft white hairs ; fpace 
round the eyes dufky ; neck very fhort, its fides of a dirty yellow ; 
hind part of the neck and the back covered with hair above two 
inches long, foft but uneven, the bottoms of a yellowith white, middle 
part black, ends, whitifh ; fides covered with dirty and dufky hairs, 
belly with foft, woolly, aus white hair; legs and thighs biack ; 
feet dufky; claws white; bafe of the tail clothed with long hairs 
like thofe on the-back; reft of the tail covered with fmall fcales, the 
half next the body black, the reft white; it has a difayreeable ap- 
pearance, looking like the body of a fnake, and has the fame pre- 
henfile quality as that of fome monkies; body round and very 
thick ; legs {hort ; on the lower part of the belly of the female is a 
Jarge pouch, in which the teats are: lodged, ane where the young 
fhelter as foon as they are born. © 

The ufual length of the animal is, from the tip of ihe oO to the 
bafe of the tail,-about twenty inches; of the tail tw -elye inches. 

5 ; inhabits 
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- Inhabits Virginia, Louifiana, ‘Mexico, Brafil and, Peru; is very 
deftructive to poultry, and fucks the bloed without eating the flefh ; 
feeds alfo on roots and wild fruits ; is very active in climbing trees, 
wilt hang fufpended from the branches by its tail, and, by fwinging 
its body, fling itfelf among the boughs of the neighbouring trees ; 
continues frequently hanging with its head. downwards; hunts 
eagerly after birds and their nefts; walks very flow; when purfued 
and overtaken will feign itfelf dead; not eafily killed, bejng as te- 
nacious of life as a cat; when the female is about to bring forth, 
fhe makes a thick neft.of dry grafs in fome clofe bufh at the foot of 
a tree, and brings four, five or fix young at a time. 

As foon as the young are brought forth they take fhelter in the 
pouch, or falfe belly, and faften fo clofely to the teats, as not to be 
feparated without difficulty; they are blind, naked, and very fmall 
when new-born, and refemble fetu/es; it is therefore neceflary 
that they fhould continue there till they attain a perfect fhape, 
ftrength, fight and hair, and are prepared to undergo what may be 
called a fecond birth; after which they run into this pouch as into 
an aiylum in time of danger, and the parent carries them about 
with her. During the time of this fecond geftation, the female 
Shews an exceffive attachment to her young, and will fuffer any 
torture rather ‘than permit this receptacle to be opened, for fhe 
has power of opening or Sera it by the affiftance e fome very 
itrong mufeles, 

‘The flefh of the old animals is very good, lke that of a ‘lidee 
pig; the hair is dyed by the Indian women, and wove into garters 
and girdles; the fkin is.very foetid. 

Murine Oppojum—This animal has long betel ears, rounded at 

the end, thin and naked; eyes encompatffed ‘with black; face, head, 
and upper part of the body, of a tawny colour; the belly yellowifh 
white ; the feet covered with fhort whitith hair; toes formed like 
thofe of the Virginian ; tail flender, covered with minute fcales, 
fform the tip to within two inches of the bafe, which are clothed 
with hair. Length, from nofe to tail, about eight inches; tail of 
the fame length: the female wants the falfe belly of the former, 
but,,on the lower part, the tkin forms on each fide a fold, between 
which the teats are lodged. 

This fpecies varies in colour. It inhabits the hot parts of South- 
America, | agrees with the others in its food, manners, and the pres: 
hen © powers ‘of its tail; it brings from ten ta fourteen young at a 

time; 
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time ; at ‘Teaft, in fome fpecies, there are that number of teats: the 


‘young affix themfelves to the teats as foon as they are born, and re- 
“main attached, like fo many inanimate things, till sec attain growth 
-and vigour to fhift a little for themfelves. 


Mexican Oppoffum- has large, angular, naked and tranfparent ears = 
nofe thicker than that of the former kind; whifkers very large; a 
flight border of black furrounds the eyes; face of a dirty white, 


-with a dark line running down the middle ; the hairs on the head, 
-and upper part of the body, afli-coloured at the roots, of a deep 


tawny brown at the tips; legs dufky ; claws white; belly dull cine- 
reous; tail long and pretty thick, varied with brown and yellow, 1s 


hairy near an inch from its origin, the reft naked; length, from nofe 


to tail, about nine inches; the tail the length of the body and head. 
inhabits the mountains of Mexico, lives in trees, where it brings 
forth its young; when in any fright they embrace their parent 


‘ clofely ; the tail is prehenfile, and ferves inftead of a hand. 


Cayenne Oppoffum.—It has a long flender face; ears ereét, pointed 
and fhort; the coat woolly, mixed with very coarfe hairs, three 
inches long, of a dirty white from the roots to the middle, from 


‘thence to the ends of a deep brown; fides and belly of a pale yel- 


low; legs of a dufky brown; thumb on each foot diftin@; on the 
toes of the fore feet and thymb of the hind are nails, on the toes 


‘of the hind feet crooked claws; tail very long, taper, naked and 


fcaly. Length feventeen French inches; of the tail fifteen anda 
half: the fubject meafured was young. 

Inhabits Cayenne, very active in climbing trees, on which i 
lives the whole day: in marfhy places feeds on crabs, which, when 
it cannot draw out of their holes with its feet, hooks them by means 
of its long tail; if the crab pinches its tail the animal fets up a loud 


‘ery, which may be heard afar; its common voice 1s a grunt hke a 


young pig it is well furnifhed with teeth, and will defend itfelf 


ftoutly againit dogs; brings forth four or five young, which it fe- 
cures in fome hollow tree. The natives eat thefe animals, and fay 
their flefh refembles a hare. They are eafily tamed, and will thea 
refule no kind of food. 


PECCARY OBR MEXICAN HOG. 


This animal, called the Mexican hog, inhabits the hotteft parts 
ef South-America, where the {pecics is very RUIMELOUS ; herds con- 
| itiog 
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fifting of two or three hundred are fometimes to be feen togethers 
It is very fierce, and will fight ftoutly with beafts of prey when at- 
tacked by them. The jaguar is its mortal enemy, and frequently 
lofes its life in engaging anumber of thefe animals, for they affift 
each other whenever attacked. 
They live chiefly in mountainous places, and are not fond of 
wallowing .in the mire. like the ae hog. . They feed on fruits, 
roots and feeds; they likewife eat ferpents, toads and lizards, and 
eare very ates in fir taking off the fkin with their fore feet 

-and teeth. | 

It is fomewhat fmaller than the common hog ; its body.is covered 
with long briftles, which, when the creature is irritated, rife up 
like the prickles of a hedgehog, and are nearly as ftrong, they are 
~of.a dufky colour, with alternate.rings of white; acrofs the fhoul- 
ders to the breaft there is a band of white; its head is fhort and 
thick; it has two tufks in each jaw; its ears are {mall and’eret ; 
and inftead of a tail it has a {mall flefhy protuberance, which does 
not cover its pofteriors. It differs moft effentially from the hog, in 

having a {mall orifice on the lower part of the back, from whence a 

thin watry humour, of a moft difagreeable fmell, flows very co- 

_pioutly. 

_ Like the common hog, the peccary is very prolific. The young 

ones, if taken at firft, are eafily tamed, and foon lofe all their na- 

tural ferocity, but can never be brought to difcover any figns of at- 
tachment to thofe that feed them. 

' ‘Their flefh is drier and leaner than that of our hog, but is by no 

»means difagreeable, and may be greatly improved by caftration. 

_ Although the European hog is common in America, and in many 
_parts has become wild, the peccary has never been known to breed 
-with it. ‘They frequently go together, and feed in the fame woods ; _ 
-but hitherto no intermediate breed has been known to arife from 

their intercourfe, 


ANIMALS OF THE CAVY KIND. 


Guinea-Pig, or Refile/s Cavy.—This little animal is a native of 
Brafil, but lives and propagates in temperate and even in cold cli- 
mates, when protected from the inclemency of the feafons. Great 
»numbers are kept ina domeftic ftate, and therefore we conceive any 
further obfervations are unneceffary. 
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- Cabiai—This is a native of South-America, and lives on the 
banks of great tivers, fuch: as the Oronoque, Amazons, and Rio 
de la Plata; {winis and dives remarkably well, and is very dex- 
~ terous in, catching fith, upon which it chiefly fubfifts: it likewife 
eats grain, fruits and fugar-canes ; feeds, moftly in the night, and 
commits. great ravages in the gardens. They generally keep in large 
herds, and make a noife not much walike the braying of an afs.. 
Its flefh is fat.and tender, but, like that of the otter, has an oily 
wand fifhy tafte. It is about, the: fize of a {mall hog, and, by fome 
-naturalifts, has been claffed with that animal. 
Its fore hoofs are divided into four, the hind ones into three $ its 
head is large and. thick, and on the nofe there are long whifkers ; 3 
its ears are fmall and. rounded, and its eyes large and black; there 
-. are two large cutting-teeth and eight grinders in each jaw, and each 
of thefe grinders forms on its furface what appears to be three 
teeth, flat at their ends; the legs are fhort, the toes long, and.con- 
nected:at the bottom with a {mall web ; the end of each toe is guarded 
by a firfall hoof; it has no tail; the hair on the body is fhort, rough, 
-and of a.brown colour. | 
It isa gentle animal, eafily tamed, and will follow thofe who feed 
- it and treat it kindly. 

As it runs badly, on account of the peculiar conftruétion of its 
feet, its fafety confifts not in flight; Nature has provided it with 
other means of prefervation; when in danger. it plunges into the 
water and dives to a great diftance. | 

Paca, or Spotted Cavy.—This animal is about the fize of a hare, 
but its body is much thicker, plumper and fatter. The colour of 
‘the hair .on the back is dark brown or liver-coloured ; it is lighter 
on the fides; which are beautifully marked with lines of white fpots, 
running in parallel dire€ions from its throat to its ramp; thofe on 
the upper part of, the body are perfectly diftinét; the belly is white. 
Its head is large ;. its ears fhort and naked ; its eyes full and placed 
high in its head near the ears; in the lower part of each jaw, im- 
mediately under the eye, it has a remarkably deep flit or furrow, 
which feems like the termination of the jaw, and has the appearance 
of an opening of the mouth; its upper jaw projeéts beyond the 
under ; it has two ftrong yellow cutting-teeth in each jaw; its mouth 
is {mall, and its upper lip is divided; it has long whifkers on its 
lips, and on each fide of its head under the ears; its legs are fhort ; 
wait has four toes on the fore feet, and three on the hind; it has no 
Voz. IV. 3A ; tail, . 
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tail. It is a native of South-America, and lives on thé banks of 
tivers in warm and moift places. It digs holes in the ground, fee 
cretes itfelf during the day, and goes out at night in queft of food. 

It is a cleanly animal, and will not bear the {malleft degree of 
dirtinefs in its apartment. When purfued it wwkes to the water, and 
efcapes by diving. If attacked by dogs it makes a vigorous defence. 
Its fleth is efteemed a great delicacy by the natives of Brafil. 

We think this animal might be eafily naturalifed in this country, 
and added to our ftock of ufeful animals. It is not much afraid of 
cold, and being accuftomed to burrow, it would by that means de» 
fend itfelf againft the rigours of our winter. 

There are feveral varieties of them, fome of which weigh from 
fourteen to twenty, and even thirty pounds. 

Agouti, or Long-nofed Cavy.—This animal is about the fize of a 
hare; its nofe is long, upper lip divided, fkin fleek and fhining, 
of a brown colour mixed with red, tail fhort, legs flender and almof 
naked ; has four toes on the fore feet and three on the hind; grunts 
like a pig, fits on its hind legs, and feeds itfelf with its paws; 
and when fatiated with food it conceals the remainder. It eats 
- fruits, roots, nuts, and almoft every kind of vegetable; is hunted 
with dogs, runs faft, and its motions are like thofe of a hare. Its 
feth, which refembles that of a rabbit, is eaten by the inhabitants 
of South-America. 

Great numbers of them are found in Guiana and Brafil. They 
live in woods, hedges and hollow trees. 

The female brings forth at all times of the year, and produces 
three, four, and fometimes five at a time. 

Akouchi.—This feems to be a variety of the agouti, and, though 
fomewhat lefs, is nearly of the fame form, but its tail is longer. Ic 
inhabits the fame countries, is of an olive colour; its flefh is white, 
delicate, and has the flavour of a young rabbit; is much efteemed 
by the natives, who hunt it with dogs, and reckon it among the, 
fineft game of South-America. 

Rock Cavy.—This is likewife found in Brafil, is about twelve 
inches in length ; the colour of the upper part of its body refembles 
that of the hare; its belly is white; the upper lip divided; the 
ears fhort and rounded lke thofe of a tat, and has no tail. It 
moves likes the hare, its fore legs being fhorter than the hind. -It 
has four toes ep the fore feet, and only three on the hind. Its flefh 

a 
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‘® like that of the rabbit, and its manner of living is alfo very 
fimilar. 
ANIMALS OF THE HARE KIND. 

| American Hare.—This animal is not much more than half the 
the fize of the European hare ; its ears are tipt with grey, the neck 
and body mixed with cinereous, ruft colour, and black ; the upper 
part of the tail black and the, lower part white; the legs are of a 
pale ferruginous, and the belly white. This animal is found in all 
parts of North-America, South of New-Jerfey it retains its colour 
all the year; but to the northward, in New-England, Canada and 
Hudfon’s bay, it changes at the approach of winter; its fummer 
coat for one; long, foft and filvery, the edges of its ears only pre- 
ferving their colour. Its flefh is good, and is exceeding ufeful to thofe 
who winter at Hudfon’s bay, where they are taken in abundanee. 
Varying Hare.—This animal in fummer is grey, with a flight mix- 
ture of black and tawny ; tail white, and the feet clofely and warmly 
covered with fur: in winter it changes to a fnowy white, except 
the tips and edges of the ears, which remain black: this change 
not only takes place in the cold bleak regions of the north, but when 
kept tame in ftove-warmed rooms. They are in America Disses 
found about Hudfon’s bay and Cook’s river. 

Brafilian Hare-—This animal has very large ears, a white ring 
round its neck, in every other refpect the fame as the common hare, 
It is found in Brafil and Mexico, and is very good for food, 

Mr. Morfe mentions another {pecies found in all the United States, 
which burrows like a rabbit; this he thinks to be peculiar to Ame- 
ricas The rabbit, though it thrives well, particularly in South-Ame- 
rica, was never found wild in any part of the American continent, 


SLOTH, 


Of all animals this is the moft fluggith and inactive ;, and, if we 
were to judge from outward appearance, would feem the moft help. 
lefs and wretched. All its motions feem to be the effect of the moft 
painful exertion, which hunger alone is capable of exciting. 

It lives chiefly in trees; and having afcended one with infinite 
labour and difficulty, it remains there till it has entirely ftripped it of 
all its verdure, {paring neither fruit, bloffom nor leaf; after which 
gt is faid to devour even the bark. Being unable to defcend, it 
throws itfelf on the ground, and continues at the bottom of the tree 
til hunger again compels it to renew its toils in fearch of fubfiftence, 
| 3A2 ~ 7 Ts 
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“Its motions are accompanied’ with ‘a: moft piteous and lamentable: 
cry, which terrifies even beafts of prey, and proves its beft defence. 

Though flow, atikward, and almoft incapable of motion, the 
floth is trong, remarkably tenacious of life, and capable of enduring 
a long abitinence from food. We are told of one that, having faftened 
itfelf by its feet to a pole, remained in that fituation for ty days without 
the leaft fuftefiance. The ftrength in its legs and feet is fo great, 
that, having feized any thing, it is almoft impoflible to oblige it to 
quit its hold. 

“There are two kinds of floths, which’are principally diftinguifhed 
by the number of their claws; the one called the ai is about the 
fize of a fox; and has three long claws on each foot ; its legs are 
clumfy and aukwardly placed; and the fore legs being longer than 
the hind, add greatly to the difficulty of its progreflive motion: its: 
whole ‘body is‘coveréd with a rough coat of long hair, of a lightifh- 
brown colour, mixed with white, not unlike that of a badger, and 
has a black line down the middle of the back; its face is naked, and 
ofa ditty white colour; tail fort, eyes fmall, black and heavy. It 
is found only in South-America. 

“The Unaz has‘ only two claws on each foot; its ree is fhort and 
round, fomewhat like that of a monkey ; its ears are fhort, and it 
ha$'ho tail. It is found in South- America, and alfo in the ifland of 
Ceylon. 

The fleth of both kinds is eaten. They have feveral ftomachs, 
and are faid to belong to the tribe of ruminating animals. 


wrtt ANT-EATERS, 


There’ are feveral animals diftingnifhed by the common name. 
of ant-eaters, which differ greatly in form. They are divided into 
three claffes, viz. the Great, the Middle, and the Leffer Ant-eater. 

The Grea Ant-cater is nearly four feet in length, exclufive of its 
tail, which is two and a half. It is remarkable for the great length 
of its fiout, which 18 of a cylindrical form, and ferves as a fheath 
to its long and flender tongue, which always lies folded double in 
ifs mouth, and is the chief inftrument by which it finds fubfiftence. 

This creature is a native of Brafil and Guiana, runs flowly, fre- 
quently fwims over rivers, lives wholly on ants, which it collects by 
thrufting its tongue into their holes, and having penetrated into 
every part of the neft, withdraws it into its mouth loaded with prey. 
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Its ms are. fo ftrong, that few animals. can extricate.themfelves. 


froin its gripe. It is faid to be formidable even.to the panthers of 
America, and fometimes fixes itfelf upon them in fuch a manner, that 


both of them fall and perifh together; for its obftinacy is fo great, 
that it will not extricate itfelf from its adverfary even vaier he is 


dead. 

. The flefh. has .a fie difagreeable tafte, but it is eaten by the 
indians. 

The Middle Ant-eater is Shoue one foot feven inches from nofe to 
tail; it inhabits. the fame countries, and procures its food in the 
fame manner as the laft. Its tail. is ten inches long, with which it 
fecures its hold in climbing trees by twifting it round the branches. 

Both thefe animals. have Pe ane claws on the fore feet, and 
five on the hind. 

The Leffer Ant-cater has a fharp-pointed dates inclining a little 


downwards ;. its ears are fmall, and hid in the fur; it has two ftrong | 


hooked claws on the fore feet, the outward one being much the 
jargeft, and four on the hind feet ;. its fur is long, foft and filky, of 
a yellowifh-brown colour; its length, from nofe to tail, is feven. 
inches and a half, tail above eight, thick at the bafe, and taper to 
the end. It inhabits Guiana; ¢limbs trees in queft of a fpecies of 
ants which build their nefts among the branches. 


ANIMALS OF THE PORCUPINE KIND. 


Brafilian, Porcupine —This animal is very different from that 
known in general under the name of porcupine; indeed it can 
{carcely be faid to bear any relation to it, except in its being covered 
with {pines about three inches in length; they are white, very fharp, 
and have a bar of black near the points. The breaft, belly, and 
lower part of the. legs, are covered with ftrong briftly hairs of a 
brown: colour ; its fail is long and flender, and almoft naked at the 


end; the animal ufes it in defcending trees by twifting it round the 


branches. 
It inhabits Mexico and Brafil, lives in woods, and feeds on fruits 
and fmall birds; it preys by night and fleeps in the day. It makes a 


noife like the grunting of a fwine, and grows very fat. Its flefh is — 


white and efteemed good to eat. 

Coendou.—This animal inhabits the fame countries with the laft, 
and its habits and mode of living are fimilar ; but, in refpect to its 
figure, it Zeems to be a very different animal. Its ears are fhort and 

hid 
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hid in the hair: its head, body, and upper part of its tail, are @0- 
vered with long foft hair, in which are interfperfed a number of 
Strong fharp fpines ; its tail is fhorter than that of the preceding fpe~ 
cies, and it ufes it in the fame manner in defcending trees, frequently 
fufpending itfelf from the branches. 

Urfon.—The urchin, or urfon, is about two feet in length, and 
when fat, the fame in circumference. He is commonly called hedge- 
hog or porcupine, but differs from both thofe animals in every cha- 
racteriftic mark, excepting his being armed with quills on his back 
and fides; thefe quills are nearly as large as a wheat ftraw, from 
three to four inches long, and, unlefs erected, nearly covered 
by the animal’s hair; their points are very hard and filled with in- 
numerable very {mall barbs or fcales, whofe points are raifed from 
the body of the quill. When the urchin is attacked by a dog, wolf, 
-or other beaft of prey, he throws himfelf into a pofture of defence, 
by fhortening his body, elevating his back, and erecting his quills. 
The affailant foon finds fome of thofe weapons ftuck into his mouth, 
or other parts of his body, and every effort which he makes to free 
himfelf caufes them to penetrate the farther; they have been known 
to bury themfelves entirely in a few minutes. Sometimes they prove 
fatal, at other times they make their way out again through the fkia 
from various parts of the body. If not molefted it is an inoffenfive 
animal. He finds a hole or hollow which he makes his refidence, 
and feeds on the barks and roots of vegetables. His flefh, in the 
opinion of hunters, is equal to that of a fucking pig. Is found in 
the northern States. . 

ARMADILLO, 

This animal is found only in South-America, where there are fe- 
veral varieties of them. They are all covered with a ftrong cruft or 
fhell, and are diftinguifhed from each other by the number of the 
flexible bands of which it is compofed. raked 

It is a harmlefs, imoffenfive animal, feeds on roots, fruits and other 
vegetables, grows very fat, and is greatly efteemed for the delicacy 
of its flefh. 

The Indians hunt it with fmall dogs trained for that purpofe. 
When furprifed it runs to its hole, or attempts to make a new one, 
which it does with great expedition, having {trong claws on its fore 
feet, with which it adheres fo firmly to the ground, that if it fhould 
be caught by the tail whilft making its way into the earth, its refift- 
ance is fo great, that it will fometimes leave it in the hands of 1ts 
eat: pure 
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‘purfuers : to avoid this the hunter has recourfe to artifice, and by 
tickling it with a ftick it gives up its hold, and fuffers itfelf to be 
‘taken alive. If no ether means of efcape be left, it rolls itfelf up 
within its covering by drawing in its head and legs, and bringing its 
tail round them as a band to connect them mote forcibly together 3 
an this fituation it fometimes efcapes by rolling itfelf over the edge 
ef a precipice, and generally falls to the bottom unhurt. 

The mott fuccefsful method of catching armadillos is by fnares laid. 
for them by the fides of rivers or other places where they frequent. 
‘They all burrow very deep in the ground, and feldom ftir out ex- 
eept during the night, whilit they are in fearch of food. 

To give a minute defcription of the fhells or coverings of the 
armadillos would be extremely dithicult, as they are all compofed 
of a number of parts, differing greatly from each other in the order 
and difpofition of the figures with which they are diftinguifhed : but 
it may be neceffary to obferve, that in general there are two large 
pieces that cover the fhoulders and the rump, between which lie the 
bands, which are more or lefs in number in different kinds. Thefe 
bands are not unlike thofe in the tail of a lobfter, and, being flexible, 
give way to the motions of the animal. The firft we fhall mention 
is the 3 

Three-banded Armadillo.~ts fhell is about twelve inches long, 
with three bands in the middle; the craft on the head, back and 
rump, is divided into a number of elegant raifed figures, with five 
angles or fides; its tail is not more than two inches long; it has 
- neither cutting nor canine teeth, and has five toes on each foot. 

Six-banded Armadillo. about the fize of a young pig. Between 
the folds of the bands there are a few fcattered hairs ; its tail is long, 
thick at the bafe, and tapers to a point. It is found in Brafil and 
Guiana. , 

Light-banded Armadillo.—tits ears are long and upright, eyes fmall 
aud black; it has four toes on the fore feet and five on the hind; its 
length, from nofe to tail, is about ten inches, the tail nine. It ine 
habits Brafil, and is reckoned more delicious eating than the others. 

Nine-banded Armadilio has a tenth band, moveable half way up on 
each fide; the fhell on the fhoulders and rump 1s marked with hex- 
angular figures; the breaft and belly are covered with long hairs 5 
its tail is long and taper, and the whole animal three feet in length. 

“One of this kind was brought to England a few years ago from 
i . the 
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the Mufquito fhore, and lived fome time. It was-fed with raw isetf 
and milk, but refufed to eat our fruits and grain. 

The Kabaffou is furnifhed with twelve bands, and is the largeft of 
all the armadillos, being almoft. three feet long from nofe to tail; the 
figures on the fhoulders are of an oblong form, thofe on the rump 
hexangular. It is feldom eaten. 

Weafel-headed Ar madillo, {o called from the form of its head, which 
js flender, has eighteen "bands from its fhoulder to its tail; the fhell 
is marked with fquare figures on the fhoulders, thofe on the legs and 
thighs are roundith; the body is about fifteen inches long, tail five. 

All thefe animals hawe the power of drawing themfelves up under 
their fhel!s, either for the purpofe of repofe or fafety. They are 
furnifhed with ftrong lateral mufcles, confifting of numberlefs fibres, 
croffing each other in the form of an X, with which they contract 
themfelves fo powerfully, that the ftrongeft man is fearcely able to 
force them' open. The fhells of the larger armadillos are much 
fironger than thofe of the fmaller kinds; their flefly is likewife harder 
and more unfit for the table. } 


“ANIMALS OF THE-MARMOT KIND. 


Quebec Marmot.—This animal is called in the United States the 
-woodchuck ; his body is about fixteen inches long, and nearly the 
‘fame in circumference ; his tail is moderately long and full of hair ; 
“his colour is a mixture of fallow and grey. He digs a burrow in or 

near fome cultivated field, and feeds on pulfe, the tops of cultivated 
clover, &c. He is generally very fat, excepting in the {pring. The 
“young are good meat, the old are rather rank and difagreeable.. In 
the beginning of October they retire to their burrows, and live in 
~a-torpid ftate about fix months. In many refpects he agrees with 
the marmot of the Alps, in others he ditiers, and on the wholeis 
probably not the fame. 

An animal refembling the woodchuck is found in the fouthern 
“States, which is fuppofed to ferm another fpecies, it is called the 
Maryland Marmot. 

Befides the above there are three other f{pecies of this genus found 
“in America, the Hoary, the Tail-lefs, and the Ear-lefs Marmot ; the 
- two former are found in the northern parts of the continent, and the 

latter on the weftern fide only. 
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‘ANIMALS OF THE SQUIRREL KIND. . 


| Fox Squirrel. —Of this animal there are feveral varieties, black, 
red and grey. It is nearly twice as large as the common grey fquir- 
rel, and is found in the fouthera wae, and is peculiay to the Ame- 
rican continent. . | 

Grey Squirrel—-The grey {quirrel of America does not agree ex- 
actly with that of Europe, but is generally confidered as of the 
the fame fpecies. Its name indicates its general colour; but fome 
are black, and others black on the back and grey on the fides. They 
make a neft of mofs in a hollow tree, and here they depofit their 
provifion of nuts and acorns; this is the place of their refidence 
during the winter, and here they bring forth their young. Their 
fammer houfe, which is built of {ticks and leaves, is placed near the 
top of the tree. They fometimes migrate in confiderable numbers. 
if in their courfe they meet with a river, each of them takes a 
fhingle, piece of bark, or the like, and carries it to the water ; thus 
equipped they embark, and erect their tails to the gentle breeze, 
which foon wafts them over in fafety; but a fudden flaw of wind 
fometimes produces a deftructive fhipwreck. The greater part of 
the males of this fpecies is found caitrated. They are found from 
New-England to Chili and Peru. A grey fquirrel is found in Vir- 
ginia nearly twice as large as this; whether it be the fame, ora 
different fpecies, is uncertain. 

Red Squirrel.—This is lefs than the grey fests It has a red lift 
along its back, grey on its fides, and white under the belly. It dif- 
fers in fome refpects from the common European fquirrel; but M. 
de Buffon confiders it as the fame fpecies. Its food is the fame as that 
of the grey iquirrel, except that it fometimes feeds on the feeds of 
the pine and other evergreens ; hence it is fometimes called the pine 


{quirrel, and is found in general farther to the northward than the 


grey {quirrel. It {pends part of its time on trees in queft of food ; 
but confiders its hole, under fome rock or log, as its home. 


Striped Squirrel-—This is ftill lefs than the laft mentioned; its 


colour is red; it has a narrow ftripe of black along its back; at 
the diftance of about half an inch on each fide is a ftripe of 
white, bordered with very narrow ftripes of black; its belly is white. 
In the males the colours are brighter and better defined than in the 
female. It is fometimes called a moufe {quirrel and ground fquirrel, 
from its forming a burrow in loofe ground.. Linnzus confounds it 
Vox. IV. 3B with 
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with a ftriped moufe fquirrel found in the north of Afia; but that 
animal is reprefented as in fome meafure refembling the moufe, 
whereas this is a genuine {quirrel.' In the fummer it feeds on apples, 
peaches, and various kinds of fruit and feeds, and for its winter 
ftore lays up nuts, acorns and grain. It fometimes afcends trees ia 
queft of food, but always defcends on the appearance of danger ; 
nor does it feel fecure but in its hole, a ftone wall, or fome covert 
place. Found in the northern and middle States. 

Flying Squirrel.—This is the moft fingular of the clafs of {quirrels. 
A duplicature of the {kin conneéts the fore and hinder legs together ; 
by extending this membrane it is able to leap much farther, and to 
alight with more fafety than other fquirrels. It lives in the holes of 
trees and feeds on feeds. Is found in general from the fouthern 
parts of Hudfon’s bay to Mexico. | 

Befides the above, there are feveral other varieties of this genus, 
fome peculiar to the whole continent, and fome to particular parts, 
from whence they have been named, as the Hudfon’s bay fquirrel, 
varied fquirrel of Mexico, Mexican fquirrel, Brafilian fquirrel, &c. 

Striped Dormoufe.—Of this genus of animals, called fometimes 
garden {quirrels, we believe there is only one fpecies known in 
North-America, viz. the ftriped dormoute,” which is exceeding 
plenty throughout all the forefts. | 


ANIMALS OF THE RAT KIND. 


- Of this genus of animals America produces various {pecies, twa 
or three only of which we fhall notice. 
Mufquafo, or mufk rat of Canada. This animal is about the fize 
of a young rabbit; its head is thick and fhort, refembling that of 
a water rat ; its hair foft and gloffy ; beneath the outward hair there 
js a thick fine down, very ufeful in the manufacture of hats; it is 
of a reddifh brown colour; its breaft and belly ath, tinged with 
red; its tail is long and flat, covered with {cales ; its eyes are large, 
its ears fhort and hairy; it has two ftrong cutting-teeth in each 
jaw, thofe of the under jaw are about an inch long, but the upper 
ones are fhorter. 
This animal is a native of Canada, where it is called the Onesie 
In many refpects it very much refembles the beaver, both in form 
‘and manners. It is fond of the water, and fwims well. At the 
approach of winter feveral families affociate together. They build 
little huts, about two feet in bac, compofed of herbs and ruthes 


cemented 
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cemented with clay, forming a-dome-like covering: from thefe are: 
feveral paffages, in different directions, by which they go out in queft 
of roots and other food. The hunters take them in the fpring, by 
opening their holes, and letting in the light fuddenly upon them. At 
that time their flefh is tolerably good, and is frequently eaten, but in 
the fummer it acquires a fcent of mutk, fo ftrong as to render it per 
fectly unpalatable, i 

Wood Rat.—This is a very curious animal; not half the fize of a . 
dotheftic rat; of a dark brown or black colour; their tails flender 
and fhort in proportion, and covered thinly with fhort hair. They 
are fingular with refpect to their ingenuity and great labour in con- 
ftruéting their habitations, which are conical pyramids, about three. 
or four feet high, conftruéted with dry branches, which they collect 
with great labour and perfeverance, and pile up without any appa- 
rent order; yet they are fo interwoven with one another, that. it 
would take a bear or a wild cat fome time to pull one of thefe 
caftles to pieces, and allow the animals fufficient time to retreat with 
their young. : 

There is likewife a earns rat, twice as large as the common rat, 
which burrows in the ground. -Bartram’s Travels. 

_. Shrew Moufe—-This is the fmalleft of quadrupeds, and holds ‘ctu 
the fame place among them as the humming bird does among the 
feathered race. Their head, which conftitutes about one third of 
their whole length, has fome refemblance to that of a mole; the ears. 
are wanting ; their eyes {carcely vilible ; ; the nofe very ole, pointed, 
and furnifhed with long hairs. In other ref{pects thefe refemble the 
common moufe. They live in woods, and are fuppofed to feed on 
grain and infects. Diiferent fpecies of them are found in Brafil, 

Mexico, Carolina, New-Eng'’and, and Hudfon’s bay. 

Mole.---T he Purple Mole is found in Virginia; the Black Mole in 
New-England ; he lives in and about the water: they differ from one 
another, and both from the European. There are three other f{pe- 
cies found about New-York, viz. the Long-tailed, the Radiated, and 
the Brown; the former is alfo found in the interior of Hudfon’s 
bay. : 

ANIMALS OF THE MONKEY KIND. 

The monkies of America are diftinguifhed by M. Buffon by the 
generic names of Sapajous and Sagoins; they have neither cheek 
pouches nor callofities on their buttocks, and they are diftinguifhed 
_ from each: other by characters peculiar @ each. The fapajou is fuy- 
2B 2 nifhed © 
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nifhed witha prehenfiletail, the under part of which is generally co« 
vered with a fmooth naked {kin ; the animal can coil it up or extend 
itat pleafure, fufpend itfelf by its extremity on *he branches of trees, 
or ufe.it as a hand to lay hold of any thing it wants. The tails of 


all the fagoins, on the contrary, are longer than thofe of the fapa- | 


jous, ftraight, flaccid, and entirely covered with hair. This differ- 
ence alone is fufficient to diftinguifh a fapajou from.a fagoin. 
Ouariae, or Preacher.—This*is the largeft of all the American 
monkies, being about the fize of a large fox ; its body is covered with 
Jong fmooth hair, of a fhining black colour, forming a kind of ruff 
round the animal’s rieck ; its tail is long, and always twifted at the 
end. . SEG ete: 
Great nuimbers of thefe monkies inhabit the woods of Brafil and 
Guiana, and, from the great noife they make, are called Howling 
Monkies. Several of them affemble together, one placing himfelf om 
a higher branch, the reft placing themfelves in a kind ‘of regular 


order ; ,below him the firft then begins as though to harangue with - 


aloud tone, which may be heard at a great diftance; at a fignal made 
with his hand, the reft join in a géneral chorus, the moft diffonant 
and tremendous that can be conceived; on another fignal they 
all ftop, except the firft, who finifhes fingly, and the-affembly breaks 
up. | e: yrs Shot SS Bee) 
Thefe monkies are very fierce, and fo wild aud mifchievous, that 
they can neither be conquered nor tamed. ‘They feed on fruits, 
grain, herbs, and fometimes infects; live in trees, and leap from 
bough to bough with wonderful agility, catching hold with theia 


hands and tails as they throw themfelves se one branch'to ano 


ther. | 

There is a variety of this Fetches of a Keene vaenat or reddifh co- 
four, which the Indians call the Reyal, or King Monkey; it is.as large 
and noify as the former. This is eaten by the natives, and fometimes 
‘by the Europeans, and deemed excellent food. 

Coaita.—This animal is fomewhat lefs than the ovarine ; its body 
and limbs arelong and flender, hair black and rough, tail’ long, and 


naked on the under fide near the end. It has along flat face of 3 


fwarthy colour, ‘its eyes funk in its head, and its ears refembling 


human ; it has only four fingers on the hands, being deftitute of the — 


thumb. 
Jt is found in the neighbourhood of Cartage in Guiana, Brafil, 
and Peru. Great numbers affociate together ; they feldom appear on 
ws the 
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1 Coatta, 2 Capuchin Monkey, 
3 Weeper, £4 Crange Lillo..— 
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the ground, but live moftly in trees, and feed on fruits } when thefe 
are not to’be had, they are faid to eat fifhes, worms and infects; ave 
extremely dexterous in catching their prey, and make great ufe of 
their tails in feizing it. 

They are very lively and active. In paffing from one tree to aiic- 
ther, they fometimes form a chain, linked to each other by their 
tails, and fwing in that manner till the loweft catches hold of # 
branch, and draws wp the reft. When fruits are ripe, they are genc~ 
rally fat, and their flefh is then faid to be excellent. 

There are many varieties of the coaita, which’ differ chiefly in co- 
jour; fome are totally black, others brown, and fome have white 
hair on the under parts of their body. They are called Spider 
.Monkies by Edwards, on account of the length and flendernefs of their 
degs and tails. 

M. Buffon fuppofes the E.vguima to be another variety of this {pe- 
cies. It isnearly of the fame fize, but its colour is variegated, The 
hair on its back is black and yellow, its throat and belly white : its 
manner of living is the fame with that of the coaita, and it inhabits 
the fame countries. 

Sajou, or Capuchin.—There are two varieties of this fpecies, the 
browa and the grey, which, in other refpects, are perfectly fimilar. 
Their faces are of a fleth colour, thinly covered with down; tails 
jong, full of hair on the upper fide, naked below, and prehéntile g 
hands black and naked; length of the body about twelve inches. : 

Thefe animals inhabit Guiana, are extremely lively and agile, and 
their conftitution feems better adapted to the températe climates of 
Europe than meft of the fapajou kind. M. Buffon mentions a few 
_inftances of théir having been produeed in France. 

The fajous are very capricious in their attachments, being fond of 
particular perfons, and difcovering the greateft averfion to others. 

Sai, or Weeper, inhabits Brafil, is very mild, docile, and timid ¢: 
of a grave and ferious afpect, has an appearance of weeping, and 
when irritated, makes a plaintive noife. It is about fourteen inches 
long, the tail longer than the body; hairon the back and fides of 2 
deep brown colour, mixed with red on the lower parts. There is a 
variety with hair on the throat and breatt. 

Great numbers of thefe creatures aflemble together, Erscatelth io if 
ftormy weather, and make a great chattering ; they: live much itt 
trees which bear a pane fruit as a Norge as beans, on: which they 
| ey feed, 
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Saimiri, or Orange Monkey.—This is a moft beautiful animal, bat 
fo extremely delicate, that it cannot well bear to be brought from its 
own climate to one lefs warm and temperate. 

It is about the fize of a fquirrel; its head is round, eyes remarka-. 
bly lively and brilliant, ears large, hair jon the body fhort and fine, 
of a fhining gold colour, feet orange, its tail is very long; its pre= 
henfile faculty is much weaker than the reft of the fapajous, and on . 
that account it may be faid to form a fhade between them and the- 
fagoins, which have long tails, entirely covered with hair, but of 
no ufe in fufpending their bodies from the branches of trees or 
other, objects. 3 

Mico, or Fair Monkey. Sophie is the moft beautiful aE all this nu- 
merous race of animals. Its head is fmall and round; face and ears 
of fo lively a vermilion colour, as to appear the effect of art; its 
body is covered with long hair, of a bright filvery whitenefs, and 
uncommon elegance ; tail long, and.of a fhining dark chefnut colour. 

It frequents the banks of the river of Amazons, where it was dif- 
covered by M. Condamaine, who preferved one alive till almoft within 
fight of the French coaft, but it died before its arrival. 

Ojftiti, or Cagvi.---This is a {mall animal, its head and body not 
exceeding feven inches in length; its tail is long, bufhy, and, like 
that of the macauco, marked with alternate rings of black and afh 
colour; its face is naked, of a fwarthy flefh colour; ears large, and 
like the human, with two very large tufts of white hairs ftanding out 
on each fide ; the body beautifully marked with dufky, afh-coloured,- 
and reddifh bars ; its nails are fharp, and its fingers like thofe of a 
| {quirrel. 

‘The ouftiti inhabits Brafil, feeds on fruits, vegetables, infects, and 
{nails, and is fond of fifth. 

Saki.--Sometimes called the Fow-tailed Monkey, becaife i its tail, like 
that of the fox, is covered with long hair. Its body is about feven- 
teen inches in length; hair long, of a dark brown colour on the back, 
lighter on the under fide; its face is tawny, and covered with a fine 
fhort whitith down ; the forehead and fides of the face are white ; its 
hands and feet are black, with claws inftead of nails eigen native of 
Guiana, where it is called the faccawinkee. — PSS | 

Pinche, or Red-tailed Monkey,---This is fomewhat larger than the 
ouftiti. It is remarkable in having a ereat quantity of fmooth white 
hair, which falis down from the top of its headon each fide, form- 
ing a curious contraft with its face, which is black, thinly covered 
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with a fine grey down; its eyes are black and lively ; throat black 3 
hair on the back and fhoulders of a light reddifh brown colour 3 
breaft, belly, and legs, white; the tail is long, of a red colour from 
the rump to the middle, from thence to the end it is black. 

The pinche inhabits the woods on the banks of the river of Ama- 
zons; is alively, beautiful little animal; has a foft whiftling voice, 
refembling more the chirping of a bird fick the cry of a quadruped, 
It frequently walks with its long tail over its back. 

Marikina.—This is by fome called the Lion Ape, from dhe’ quan. 
tity of hair which furrounds its face, falling backwards like a mane ; 
its tail is alfo fomewhat bufhy at the end ; its face is flat, and ofa dull 
purple colour ; its hair long, bright, and filky, from whence it is 
called the Silky Monkey ; it is of a pale yellow colour on the body ; 
the hair round the face of a bright bay, inclining to red; its hands 
and feet are without hair, and of the fame colour as the face ; its body 
__ is ten inches long, tail thirteen. — 

This creature is a native of Guiana, is very gentle and lively, and 
feems to be more hardy than the other fagoins: Buffon fays, that one 
of them lived at Paris feveral years, with no other precaution than 
keeping it in a warm room during winter. 

Tamarin.—This is the fize ef a fquirrel; its face is naked, of a 
fwarthy fleth colour; its upper lip fomewhat divided; its ears are 
very large and erect, from whence it is called the Great-eared Monkey; 
its hair is foft, fhagey, and of a black colour; hands and feet covered 
with orange-coloured hair, very fine and {mooth ; its nails long and 
crooked; tail black, and twice the length of its body. 

The tamarin inhabits the hotter parts.of South-America; is a lively, 
pleafant animal, eafily tamed, but fo delicate, that it cannot bear a 
removal to a lefs temperate climate. 

Moft of the above genus feem to be more particularly natives of 
South-America, but they are likewife faid to be found on the lower 
parts of the Miffiflippi. 


PINNATED QUADRUPEDS. 


Walrus ov Sea-horfe.—T here are feveral animals whofe refidence 
is almoft conftantly in the water, and which feem to partake 
greatly of the nature of fifhes, they are neverthelefs.clafled by natu- 
ralifts under the denomination of quadrupeds; and being perfectly 
amphibious, living with equal eafe on the water as on land, may be 
sonfidered as the laft ftep in the feale,of Nature, by which we are 


conducted 
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conduéted from one great divifion.of the animal world to the other. 
Of thefe the walrus is the moft confiderable; it has a round head; 
fmal} mouth; very. thick lips, covered above and below with pellu- 
cid briftles as’ thick asa ftraw; {mall fiery eyes; two {mall I] orifices 
jnftead of ears; fhort neck ; body thick in thé middie, tapering to- 
wards the tail; fkin thick, wrinkled, with hort brownifh hairs thinly 
difperfed; legs fhort, five tocs on each, all connected by webs, 
and fmall nails on each; the hind feet very broad; each leg loofely 
articulated; the hind legs generally extended:on aline with the body; 
tail very fhort; length, from nofe to tail, fometimes eighteen fect, 
and ten or twelve round in the thickeft part; the teeth have been 
fometimes found of the weight * of twenty pounds each, 

They inhabit the caaft of Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, Hudfon’s 
bay, and the gulph of St. Lawrence, and the Icy fea, as far as cape 
Tichuktichi, and the iflands off it, but does not extend fouthward as 
- far as the mouth of the Anadyr, nor are any feen in the iflands be- 
tween Karatfchatka and America: they are gregarious; in fome 
places appear in herds of hundreds ; are fhy animals, and avoid places 
_ which are much haunted by mankind ;} are very fierce; if wounded 
in the water, they attempt to fink the boat, eituer by rifing under it, 
or by firiking their great teeth into the fides; roar very loud, and 
will follow the boat till it gets out of fight. ‘Numbers of them 
are often feen fleeping on an iiland of ice; if awakened, fling them- 
felves with great impetuofity into the fea, at which time it is 
dangerous to approach the ice, left they fhould tumble into the 
boat and overfet it; do not go upon the land till the coaft. is 
elear of ice. At particular times, they land in amazing numbers ; 
the moment the firft gets on fhore, fo as to lie dry, it will not 
flix till another comes and forces it forward by beating it with its « 
great teeth; this is ferved in the fame manner by the next, and fo 
jn fucceffion till the whole is landed, continuing tumbling over 
one another, and forcing the foremoft, for the fake of quiet, to re- 


snove further up. 
: & 

* Teeth of this fize are only found on the coaft of the Icy fea, where the animals 
are feldom molefied, and have time to attain their full growth, Hi/t. Kamifchatka, 
120. 

+ In 1608, the crew of an Englifh veffel killed on Cherry ifle above nine hundred 
Walrufes in feven hours time ; for they lay in heaps, like hogs a ons upon.ane~ 


ther, ee: $ Spitaberg. 18%, 182. 
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They bring one, or at moft two young at a time; feed on 
fea herbs and fith, alfo on fhells, which they dig out of the fand 
with their teeth; are faid alfo to make ufe of their teeth to afcend 
rocks or pieces of ice, faftening them to the cracks, and drawing 
their bodies up by that means. Befides mankind, they feem to have 
no other enemy than the white bear, with whom they have terrible 
combats, but are generally victcrious. 

They are killed for the fake of the oil, one animal producing 
about half a ton. . 

Seal.—Of this genus there are feveral fpecies, all of which, there 
is no doubt, are fouiid on fome'part of the coaft of America. 

Whale-tailed Manati.—T his animal in nature fo nearly approaches 
the cetaceous tribe, that it is merely in conformity to the fyftematic 
writers, that it is continued in this clafs; it fcarce deferves the 
name of a biped; what are called feet are little more than pec- 
toral fins ; they ferve only for {wimming ; they are never ufed to 
"-affift the animal in walking or landing, for it never goes afhore, 
mor ever attempts to climb the rocks, like the walrus and feal. It 
brings forth in the water, and, like the whale, fuckles its young in 
that element ; like the whale, it has no voice, and, like that animal, 
has an horizontal broad tail in form of acrefcent, without even the 
rudiments of hind feet. 

Inhabits the féas about Bering’s and the other Afeatiae iflands, 
which intervene between Kamtfchatka and America, but never ap- 
pears off Kamtfchatka, unlefs blown afhore by atempeft. Is pro- 
bably the fame fpecies which is found above Mindanao, but is 
certainly that which inhabits near Rodriguez, yulgatly called 
Diego Reys, an iflandon the eaft of Mauritius, or the ifle of France, 
near which it is likewife found. : , : 

’ They live perpetually in the water, and frequent the edges of 
the fhores; and in calm weather {wim ia great droves near the 
mouths of rivers; in the time of flood they come fo near the 
land, that a perfon may ftroke them with his hand; if hurt, they 
fwim out te the fea, but prefently return again. They live 
in families, one near another; each coniifts of a male, a female, 
a half-grown young one, and a very {mall one. The females cblige 
the young to {wim before them, while the other old ones furround, 
and, as it were, guard them on ail fides. If the female is attacked, the 
male will defend her to the utmoft, and if fhe is killed, will follow 
Vou. IV. foe ee her 
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her corpfe to the very fhore, and {wim for fome days near the place tf. 


has been landed at. 

They copulate in the fpring, in the fame manner as the human 
kind, efpecially in calm weather, towards the evening. The fe- 
male fwims gently about; the male purfues, till, tired with wan- 
toning, fhe flings herfelf on her back, and admits his embraces.* 
Steller thinks they go with young above a year; it is certain that 
they bring but one young at atime, which they fuckle by two teats 
placed between the breafts. 

They are vaftly voracious and gluttonous, and feed not only 
on the fuci that grow in the fea, but fuch as are flung on the edges 
of the fhore. When they are filled, they fall afleep on their backs. 
During their meals, they are fo intent on their food, that any one 
may go among them and chufe which he likes beft. 

Their back and their fides are generally above water, and as 


their kin is filled with a fpecies of loufe peculiar to them, numbers * 


of gulls are continually perching on their backs, and picking. out the 
infects. 

They continue in the Kamtfchatkan and American feas the whole 
year ; but in winter are very lean, fo that you may count their ribs. 
They are taken by harpoons faftened to a ftrong cord, and after 
they are ftruck, it requires the united force of thirty men to draw 
them on fhore. Sometimes, when they are transfixed, they will lay 
hold of the rocks with their paws, and ftick fo-faft as to leave the 
fin behind before they can be forced off. When a Manati is 
ftruck, its companions fwim to its afliftance; fome will attempt 
to overturn the boat, by getting under it; others will prefs down 


the rope, ia order to break it; and others will ftrike at the harpoon 


with their tails, with a view of getting it out, which they often fuc- 
ceed in. They have not any voice, but make a noife by hard brexth- 
ing, like the {norting of a horfe. 7 

They are of an enormous fize; fome are twenty- -eight feet long, 
and eight thoufand pounds in weight; but if the minddnao {pecies is 
the fame with this, it decreafes greatly in fize as it advances fouth- 
ward, for the largeft which Dampier faw there, weighed only fix 
hundred pounds. The head, in proportion to the bulk of the ani- 


* The leonine and urfine feals copulate in the fame manner, only, after f{portifg in 
the fea for fome tine, they come oa fhore for that purpofe, 
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‘Wial, is fall, oblong, and almoft fquare; the noftrils are filled 
with fhort briftles; the gape, or rictus, is fmall; the lips are doubles 
near the junétion of the two jaws the mouth is full of white tw 
bular briftles, which ferve the fame ufe -as the lamine in whales, 
to prevent the food running out with the water; the lips are alfa 
full of briftles, which ferve inftead of teeth to cut the itrong roots of 
the fea plants, which floating afhore are a fign of the vicinity of thefe 
animals. Inthe mouth are no teeth, only two flat white bones, one 
in each jaw, one above, another below, with undulated furfaces, 
which ferve inftead of grinders. 

The eyes are ecu) {mall, not larger than thofe of a theep ; 5 
the iris black ; it is deftitute of ears, having only two orifices, fo 
minute that a quill will fcarcely enter them; the tongue is pointed 
and {mall; the neck is thick, and its junétion with the head 
{carce diftinguifhable, and the laft always hangs down. The cir- 
cumference of the body near the fhoulders is twelve feet, about the 

belly twenty, near the tail only four feet eight; the head thirty- 
one inches ; the neck near feven feet; and from thefe meafuree. 

_ ments may be colleéted the deformity of this animal. Near the 
fhoulders are two feet, or rather fins, which are only two feet two 

inches long, and have neither fingers nor nails, beneath are concave, 

and covered with hard briftles; the tail is thick, ftrong, and hort- 
zontal, ending in a ftiff black fin, and like the fubftance of whalebone, 
and much fplit in the fore part, and flightly forked, but both ends are _ 
of equal lengths, like that of a whale, 

The fkin is very thick, black, and ‘full of inequalities, like the 
bark of oak, and fo hard as fcarcely to be cut with an ax, and has 
no hair on it; beneath the fkin is a thick blubber, which taftes 
like oil of almonds. . The flefh is coarfer than beef, and will not 
foon putrefy, The young ones tafte like veal: the tkin is ufed for 
fhoes, and for covering the fides of boats. , 

The Ruffians call this animal morfkaia korowa, or fea cow ; and 
kapuftnik, or eater of herbs. 3 

Manati of Guiana.—The head of this animal hangs downward ; 
the feet are furnifhed with five toes; body almoft to the tail of an 
uniform thicknefs; near its junGtion with that part grows fuddenly 
thin; tail flat, and in form of a {patula, thickeft in the middle, grow- 
jng thinner towards the edges. 
 Inhabits the rivers and fea of Guiana ; it grows to the length of 


fixteen or eighteen feet ; is covered with a dufky skin witha few 
gC 2 hairs. 
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hairs. -Thofe meafured by Dampier were ten or twelve feet long ~ 


their tail twenty inches in length, fourteen in breadth, four or five 
thick in the middle, two at’ the edges; the largeft weighed twelve 
hundred pounds; but they arrive at far greater magnitude. r 

Oronoko Manati.—This is the {pecies to which M. de Buffon has in 
his fupplement given the name of Le petit Lamantia del’ Amerique, and 
fays it is found in the Oronoko, Oyapoc, and the rivers of Amas 
zous, Father Gumilla had one taken in a diftant lake, near the Orce 
noko, which was fo large that twenty-feven men could not draw it 
out of the water: on cutting it open, he found two young ones, 
which weighed twenty-five pounds a-piece. 

We fufpect that the manati of the Amazons, Bete t never vifit the 
fea, but are perpetually refident’in the freth waters. 

‘Thefe animals abound in certain parts of the eaftern coafts and 
rivers of South-America, about the bay of Honduras, fome ofthe 
greater Antilles, the rivers of Oronoque, and the lakes formed by it; 
and laftly, in that. of the Amazons, and the Guallaga, the Paftaga, 
and moft of the others which fall into that vaft river: they are found 
even asthoufand leagues from its mouth, and feem to be flopt from 
making even an higher advance, only by the great cataraét, the 
Pongo of Borja. They fometimes live in the fea, and often near the. 
mouth of fome river, into which they come once or twice in twenty- 
four hours, for the fake of brouzing on the marine plants which grow 
within their reach; they altogether delight more in brackifh or 
{weet water, than in the falt ; and in fhallow water near low 
land, and in places fecure from furges, and where the tides run 
gently. It is faid that at times they frolic and leap to great heights 
out of the water. Their ufes were very confiderable to the priva- 
teers or buccaneers in the time of Dampier. Their flefh and fat 
are white, very {weet and falubrious, and the tail of a young female 
was particularly efteemed. A fuckling was held to be moft delicious, . 
and eaten roafted, as were great pieces cut out of the belly of the 
old animals. 

The fkin cut out of the belly, for that of the back was too, thick, 
was in great requeft for the purpofe of faftening to the fides of ca- 
noes, and forming a place for the infertion of the oars. The thicker 
part of the fkin, cut frefh into lengths of two or three feet, ferves for 
whips, and become, when dried, as tough as wood. 

Befides thefe, an animal has been difcovered on the coaft of 
America to which the name of Sea Ape has been given; but it aps 
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pears to have been feen in only one folitary inftance, and there- 
fore it appears unneceflary, except in a profeffed hiftory of animals, 
to add any account of it. 

\ 


WINGED QUADRUPEDS, 


| Bat.---This fingular animal is diftinguifhed from every other qua-- 
druped by being furnifhed with wings, and feems to poffels a middle 
nature between four-footed animals and birds: it is allied to the one 
by the faculty of flying only, to the other both by its external and 
internal ftructure : in each refpeé it has the appearance of an im- 
perfect animal. In walking, its feet feem to be entangled with its 
wings, and it drags its body on the ground with extreme aukwarde 
nefss Its médtions in the air do not feem to be performed with eafe : 
it raifes itfelf from the ground with difficulty, and its flight is laboured 
and ill directed ;. from whénce it is has very fignificantly been called 
the Pitter Moufe. There are feveral varieties of the bat kind, fe. 
veral of which are found in different parts of the continent of Ames 
tiga.---See Birds, , { 
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HISTORY:: OF ° THE | 


BIRDS of AMERICA. 


In the following account of the birds of America, nothing more ig 
attempted than an enumeration of the f{pecies of the different genera | 
found on that continent ; the divifion and order of Mr. Pennant is 
followed, and defcriptive characters of each genus, in general, at- 
tended to. As it was impoffible in a work of this kind to enter into a 
defeription of the different {pecies of each genus, we hope the me- 
thed adopted will prove more acceptable and advantageous than 4 
mere catalogue of either popular or fyftematic names. 


Hav. ol eA eDeE OWL. 


ORDER I. RAPACIOUS, 

Bill, firaight, hooked only at the end; edges cultrated, bafe co« 
vered with a thin fkin.—No/frils, differing in different fpecies.— 
Tongue, Varge and flefhy.—Head, cheeks, chin, and often neck, 
either naked er covered only with down or fhort hairs ; the neck re- 
tractile—Claw, often hanging over the breaft.—Legs and feet, COs 
‘wered with great feales. the firft joint of the middle toe connected to 
that of the outmoft by a ftrong membrane.—Claws, large, little 
hooked, and very blunt.—Ju/ides of the wing covered with down. 

GEN, I, VULTUR. 


Characters. — Bill, ftraight, blunt at the tip—Head, featherlefs, 


covered behind with naked fkin or foft down.—WNecé, retractile.— | 


Legs, covered with feales.—The firft joint of the middle toe connected 
to the outermoft by a {trang membrane. 

‘Of this genus there are five {pecies in America, three of which are 
found im the United States, and the other two in South-America. 


GEN, 
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GEN. 2. FALCO; 

Character. —Bill, hooked, furnifhed at. its bafe with a dace 
membrane or cere. ---Head and neck covered with feathers.---Legs and 
feet covered with fcales. Middle toe conneéted with the outmoft 
by a ftrong membrane.--- Claws; long, much hooked, that of the 
outmott toe the leaft.---Female larger than the male. 

This genus admits of four divifions, of which there are in Ame+ 
rica as follows: eagles, ten fpecies; hawks, fifteen; falcons, thir- 
teen; kites, two; of thefe, fome are peculiar to South- cnet 
eshers to the North, and fome common in both. 


GEN. 3.. STRIX. | 

Charater.--Bil/, hooked, without a cere.--Noffrils, itera. -- Eyes, 
very large and protuberant, furrounded by a circle of feathers.--- 
Head, \arge, round, and full of feathers.---Hars, large and open.-- 
Outermott toe verfatile. 

This genus contains the owls, which are ranged in two divifions, 
the eared, and the earle/s; of the former there are three fpecies, and 
of the latter fourteen fpecies known in America. : 


ORDER II. PIES. 


GEN. I. LANIUS. 

This genus includes a clafs of birds that form the conneéting link 
between the rapacious birds of the preceding order and the pies; they 
are called Shrieks, or. Butcher birds ; their c/s are ftraight, hooked 
only at the ends.---Tongue jagged at the point.---Toes divided at the 
origin.---And ¢a:/ cuneiform. Of this genus there are fourteen {pe- 
cies known in America and the Weft-Indies. 

| GEN. 2. PSITTACUS. 

This genus contains the whole race of parrots, parroquets, &c. 
Bill, hooked from the bafe: upper mandible moveable.---No/frils, 
round, and placed in the bafe of the bill.---7ozgve, broad and blunt at 
the end.---Head, large; crown flat.---Legs, fthort.---Toes, two 
backward and two forward. Of this there are nearly fifty {pecies 
known in South-America, and we believe only one or two in Northe 
America. : 

GEN. 3.. RAMPHOSTOS. 
“The character of this genus is---Bz//, exceeding large, hollow, 
/ CONVEX, ferrated outwards; both mandibles curved at the tip.--= 
Nefirils, {mall and round, placed clofe to the head,---Tongue, long, 
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and feathered on the edges,---Feet, in moft of the fpecies, fcanfory. 
It contains the Toucans and Motmots; of the former there are nine 
fpecies, and of the latter only one ; they are fuppofed to be peculiar 
to South-America. 

GEN. 4. CROTOPHAGUS, 

The characters of this genus are—Bi//, compreffed, greatly arched, 
half oval, thin, cultrated at the top.---Nofrils, round.---Toes, two 
backward and two forward.---Ten feathers in the tail. 

The only bird in this genus is the Ani, of which there are only two 
fpeciess itis, we belteve, peculiar to America. 


% 


GEN. 5. CORVUS. 
Bill, firong, upper mandible a little convex, edges cultrated.--- 
Nofrils, covered with briftles, reflected over them.—Tongue, divided 
at the end.—Yoes, three forward and one backward, the middle 
joined to the outmoft as far as the firft joint. This genus includes 
the ravens, crows, rooks, jays and magpies, moft of which occur 
im every climate. There is one {pecies of the raven; four of the 
crow; four of the daw; fix of the jay; and four of the magpie., 
Found in America and the Weft-Indies. 
. GEN. 6. CORACIAS. 

Bill, ftraight, bending’a little towards thé end, edges cultrated.— 
Nofrils, narrow and naked.—Toes, three forward, divided to their 
origin; one backward. This genus contains the Rollers, of which 
| bide are two {pecies found in South-Americh. 


GEN. 7» ORIOLUS» 
* Bill, ftraight, conic, very fharp-pointed, edges cultrated, in- 
clining inwards, mandibles of equal length—WNo/frils, fmall, placed 
at the bafe of the bill, and partly covered.—Tongue, divided at the 
end.—Toes, three forward and one backward; the middle joined 
near the bafe to the outmoft one behind. ‘The Oriolus are in gene- 
ral inhabitants of America; there being twenty-feven {pecies enume-~ 
rated on that continent, out of forty-five, all that are known.* 


GEN» 


® Ofthis genus the Ealtimore Oriole deferves particulat nctice; the head, throaty 
meck, and upper part of the back of the male, 1s defcribed to be black ; the lefferco* 
verts of the wings orenze; the greater black, tipt with white; the breait, belly, lower 
part of the back, and coverts of the tail, of bright orange; the primaries dufky, 
edged with white; the twe middle feathers of the tail black ; the lower part of the fame 
colour, the remaining part orange; and the legs black. The head and back of the fe- 
. male 
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GEN. 8. GRACULA. 

Bill, convex, knife fhaped, fomewhat naked at the bafe.—Tongue, 
entire, fomewhat enlarged and flefhy, fharp atthe end.—No/frils, 
{mall, near the bafe of the bill,—Toes, three forward, one backward, 
the middle conneéted at the bafe to the outmoft.—C/aws, hooked and 
fharp. Of the Gracle, which form this genus, there are about twelve 
{pecies, none of which are found in ee and only four or five 
known in America. 


GEN. 9. TROGON. 

This genus embraces a clafs of South-American birds, inhabiting 
Cayenne and Brafil, of which there is only three fpecies. They have 
the 4:// fhort, thick and conyex.—No/frils, covered with thick © 
briftles—Toes, two backward and two forward.—Legs, feathered 
down to the toes—and the zail confifting of twelve feathers, 


GEN. 10. BUCCO. 

The Tamatia, or Barbets, that conftitute this genus, are likewife 
chiefly South-American birds; on that part of the continent there are 
feven fpecies found, but none to the North. The 42 of this bird 
is ftrong, ftraight, bending a little towards the point ; bafe, covered 
with ftrong: briftles, pointing downwards.—Noffrils, hid in the fea- 
thers. —T. oes, two backward and two forward, divided to their origin. . 
~——Y ail, confifting of ten weak feathers. 


GEN. 11. CUCULUS, 7 

Of the Cuckoo, which forms this clafs, there are five fpecies found 
in North-America, and nine in the South. Characters of this genus 
are, dill, weak, a little bending.—Nofrils, bounded by a {mall 
rim.—Tongue, fhort and pointed.—Toes, two forward and two back: 
ward.—Tail, cuneated, confifting of ten foft feathers. 


male is orange, edged with pale brown; the coverts of the wings of the fame colour, 
marked with a fingle bar of white; the under fide of the body and coverts of the tail. 
yellow; the tail dufky, edged with yellow. The length both of the male and female is 
feven inches. This bird fufpends its neft to the horizontal forks of the tulip and poplar 
trees, formed of the filaments of fome tough plants, curioufly woven, mixed with wool, 
and lined with hairs. It is of a pear fhape, open at top, with a hole on the fide through 
which the young difcharge their excrements, and are fed. In fome parts of North- 
America, this {pecies, from its brilliant colour, is called the Fiery Hangneft. It is 
named the Baltimore bird from its colours, refembling thofe in the arms of the late Lord 
Baltimore, whofe family were proprietors of pele 
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GEN. 12. Picus, 

The characters of this genus are—Bill, ftraight, ftrong, aigalares 
and cuneated at the end. —Noffrils, covered with briftles, and re- 
flected down.—Tongue, very long, flendér, cylindric, bony, hard, 
jagged at the end, miffile.—Toes, two forward and two backward. 
—Tail, confiting of ten hard, {tiff tharp-pointed feathers; This’ 
genus is formed of the Woodpeckers,- which‘ may be divided into three 
general claffes, green, black, and variegated or fpotted;- of the: 
green Woodpecker, eleven fpecies have been found in America ;_ of 
the black, fix; and of the variegated, twenty-one; befides two fpe~ 
cies of a tail bird called Woodpecker Creepers, the Les Pic Grime 
poreause of Buff. Thefe latter might perhaps be with niore propriet¥ 

clafied in the genus Yunx. 
GEN. ¥3. ALCEDO.: 

Bill, long, ttrong, ftraight, and fharp: pointedi-Noffrils, {mall,. 
aid hid in the feathers:—Toague, fliort, broad, fharp pointed.— 
Eegs, fhort, three toes forward, one backward, three lower joints of 
the middle toe joined clofely to thofe of the outmoft.. This genus 
includes the King Fithers, which M. Buffon divides into tk¥eé claffes,. 
the Great King Fifher,. of which there are five fpeties found in Amé- 
rica; the Middle King Fifher, of which there are likewife five {pe- 
ae anid the Leaft- King Fither, of which we believe only one fpecies 
has been found on'the new continent.: 

GEN. 14. GALBULAs 

Of the Jacamars, which conftitute this genus,- we believe there are 
only three {pecies known, and all found in South-America’; they 
have been confidered by many as a fpecies of the King Fifher, and’ 
therefore claffed by Linnzeus' Aledo Galbula. The principal difference 
in character is in the /ezs being feathered before to the toes, and, the 
toes being difpofed, two backward and two forward. : 

GEN. £5. ‘SITTA 

The characters of this genus are— Bi, ftraight, on the lower man- 
dible a {mall angle.—Nofrits, fmall, covered with feathers reflected: 
over them.—T7: ongue, fhort, horny at the edge, and jagged.—Toes, 
three forward, and one backward, the middle toe jomed clofely: at. 
the bafe to both the outmoft.—Back toe as large as the middle one. 
The chief birds which form this genus are the Nuthatches, of which: 
there are five {fpecies found in America, two of which-are common ins 
the United States. : 

GEN, 
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GEN.16. TODUS. 

‘Bill, thin, depreffed, broad, bafe befet with ‘br ifles. oN, oftrils, 
“fmail. —Toes, three forward, one backward, connected like thofe of 
‘the King Fifher. This genus contains the Todies, of which there 
are eight or nine {pecies known, all natives of the warm parts of Ame- 
Tica, OF the Wett- India iflands. : 

GEN. Fy. ‘MEROPS. : 

The di] of this genus is quadrangular, .a «little incurvated, fharp 
pointed.—Nofrils, fmall, placed near the bafe.—Tozue, flender.— 
Toes, three forward and one backward, the three lower joints of the 
middle toe clofely joined to thofe of the outmoft. This genus con- 
tains the Bee Eater, of which five or fix fpecies have been found in 


America. 
GEN..138, UPUPA. 


The char adter of this genus is—Bill, arched, long, flender, convex, 
fomewhat blunt and compreffed.\—Nofrils, minute, fituated at the 
sbafe of the bill.—Tongze, obtufe, entire, triangular, .and fhort.— 
Toes, three forward and one backward, middle toe clofely united at 
the bafe to the outmoft. This genus contains the Hoopoes and the 
*“Promerops, but there are only two fpecies of the latter found in 

America, and sale: in the fouthern parts. 


GEN. 19. CERTHIA. 

Characters of this genus are—Bz//;, very ; flender, weak, and incur- 
vated—Nofrrils, {mall.—Tozgue, not fo long as the bill, hard, and 
{harp at the point.—Tves, three forward and one backward, back toe 
large.—Claws, long and hooked. ‘This genus contains the birds 
,commonly called Creepers, of which there are twenty; {pecies known 
-on the American continent. 

GEN. 20. TROCHILUS. 

Bill, flender and weak ; in fome ftraight, in others incurvated.— 
Nofrils, minute.—Tongue, very long, formed of two conjoined cy- 
‘lindric tubes, miflile.—Toes, three forward, one backward,—T ail 
_confifts of ten feathers. | : 

This genus comprehends the various Humming Birds, or Honey 
Suckers, which forma numerous clafs, not lefs than fifty-fix fpecies 
_are found in the different parts of the new continent. 


ORDER Ul, GALLINACEOUS. 
Heavy bodies, fhort wings, very convex; ftrong, arched, fhort 


“bills; the upper mandible fhutting oyer the edges of the lower. 
2De2 : The 
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The fleth delicate and of excellent nutriment; ftrong legs; toes 
joined at the bafe, as far as the firft joint, by a {trong membrane. 
Claws broad, formed for fcratching up the ground. More than 
twelve feathers in the tail, 

Granivorous, feminivorous, infectivorous, fwift runners, of fhort 
flight; often polygamous, very prolific, lay their eggs on the bare 
ground. Sonorous, querelous, and pugnacious. 

Or, with bills flightly convex; granivorous, feminivorous, infectis 
vorous; long legs, naked above the knees: the genus that conneéts 
the land and the water-fowl. Agreeing with the cloven-footed water- 
fowl in the length and nakednefs of the legs, and the fewnefs of its 
eggs: difagreeing in place, 10%: and form of bill, and number of 
feathers in the tail. 


: GEN. I. PHASIANUS. 
This genus includes the cock and the pheafants ; the former are 
domefticated in all the fettled parts of America; of the latter there 
are eight fpecies known on the continent, all natives of South- 
America. | 

Characters of the pheafant are---Bil/, conyex, {hort and ftrong.--- 
Noftrils, {mall.---Tazl, bending downwards. 7 

GEN, 2. MELAGRIS. 

This genus contains the turkey, of which but one {pecies is known, 
and that, though domefticated in moft countries, is a native of 
North-America.---Bill, convex, fhort and. ftrong.---Nofrils, open, 
pointed at one end, lodged in a membrane.---Tozgue, floped on both 
fides toward the end and pointed.---Head and Neck, covered with a 
naked tuberofe flefh, with a long flefhy appendage hanging from the 
bafe of the upper mandible, ---Tail, broad, confifting of Sguicey 
feathers extenfible. 


GEN. 3- CRAX,. 

The curaffo forms this genus as well as the Pen ELOPE. The 
characters are---Bill, convex, {trong and thick, the bafe covered 
with a cere often mounted with a large nob.---Noffrils, {mall, lodged 
in the cere.---Head, fometimes adorned with a creft of feathers curl- 
ing forwards.---Tail, large and ftraight. There are four fpecies of 
_ this genus, and three of the penelope found in South-America. 
The moft effential difference in the two genufes is, that the Bill i in 
thofe of the Penelope i is naked at the bafe. — : 


GEN. 
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GEN. 4. TETRAO, 

This genus includes three. fubdivifions ; 1. The grous and ptars 
migans.---Brll, convex, ftrong and fhort; a. naked {carlet {kin above 
each eye.---Noffrils, {mall and hid in the feathers. --- Tongue, pointed. 
---Legs, feathered to the toes. Of thefe there are feven {pecies, found 
in the coldeft parts of North-America. | 

2. The partridges and quails ; thefe have no. naked fkin above the 
eyes.---The Nofrils are covered witha callous prominent rim; and 
the Legs naked, with the exception of two fpecies. Of thefe there 
are eight {pecies found in the temperate and warm parts of America. 

3. ‘The tinamous, which are peculiar to South-America, and of 
which five fpecies are known. ‘Thefe birds refemble the pheafants 
in their habits.---B2//, long and blunt at the tip.--- No/frils, placed in 
the middle with a very wide gap.---T4roat, {prinkled with feathers. 
---Tail, very fhort.-:-Hind Toe, curtailed and ufelefs for running. 


GEN. 5. PSOPHIA. 


This genus ‘includes two fpecies of a bird called the trumpeter, 
one of which is found in Africa, and one in South- America; the 
latter is called the agmi or golden-breafted trumpeter, of lth 
there is a beautiful fpecimen in the Leverian Mufeum. Charaéter 
of this genus---Bzl/, fhort, upper mandible a little convex---No/frils, 
oblong, funk and pervious.---Zorgue, cartilaginous, flat; torn or 
fringed at the end.---Legs, naked a little above the knees.---Toes, 
three before and one behind, with a round protuberance beneath 
the hind toe, which is at a fmall diftance from the ground, 


-ORDER IV. COLUMBINE. 


Bill, weak, flender, ftraight at the bafe, with a foft protuberant 
fubftance, in which the noftrils are lodged.—Tozgue, entire.—Legs, 
fhort and red.-—Toes, divided to the origin. Swift and diftant flight, 
walking pace. Plaintive note, or cooing, peculiar to the order. The 
male inflates or fwells up its breaft in courtfhip. Female lays but 
two eggs at a time. Male and female fit alternately, and feed their 
young, ejecting the meat out of their ftomachs into the mouths of 
the neftlings. Granivorous, feminivorous. The neft fimple, in 
trees, or holes of rocks, or walls. - * 

GEN. 1. COLUMBIA. 

There is only one genus of this order; it is therefore needlefs to 
repeat the characters; it includes the pigeons and turtles, of which 
there are known in different pur of America twelve Species. 

2 ORDER 
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ORDER V. PASSERINE. 

Bodies, from the fize of a thrufh to that of -the golden-crefted 
wren. The enliveners of the woods and fields; {prightly and much 
jin motion ; their nefts very artificial; monogamous, baccivorous, 
granivorous, feminivorous, infectivorous ; their ufual pace hopping, of 
afew running. Short flyers, except on their migrations only. All 
dave three toes before, one behind. 

GEN. 1. STURNUS< _ 

Bill, ftraight, deprefled.—Nofrils, guarded above by a prominent 
rim.—Tongue, hard and cloven.—Toes, middle toe joined to the out- 
amoft as-far as the firft joint. The ftares conttitute this genus, of 
which fix {pecies only are found in America. 

GEN, 2. TURDUS, 

Bill, firaight, obtufely corinated at top, bensing a little at the 
spoint, and flightly notched ,near the end of the upper.mandible.— 
Nofrils, oval-and naked.—T,ongue, flightly jagged at. the end.—Toes, 
the middle toe joined to the eutmoft as far as the firft joint.—Back 
toe, very large. This genus includes the thrufhes and blackbirds, of 
which there are twenty-eight fpecies known in America. To this 
genus we muft alfo aflign a-race .of birds chiefly found in South- 
America, called anreRs, on account of their feeding on that infect ; 

they are defignated American and nightingale anters-; ofthe former 
‘there are eight {pecies known, \befide varieties, of the latter only 
$wo. Latham confiders the whole as different {pecies of the thruth, 
and Gmelin is.evidently of the fame opinion, by ranging them in this 
seenus. | 
CEN. 3. AMPELIS. 

‘The character of this genus is—Bz/, ftraight, a :little convex 
-above and bending towards the point; near the end of the upper 
smandible a dmall notch on each fide.—Nofrils, hid in briftles.— 
Middle toe, .clotely connected at the-bafe to the ontmoft. ‘This genys 
scomprehends the chatterers or cotingas, of which there are ten {pecies 
«known in America. 

"GEN. 4. OXIA. | 

The principal characters of. this genus are—Bill, conically 
‘bunched at the bafe .of the front rounded towards the head, | 
gunder mandible inflected in its natural margin.—Nofrils, placed in 
athe.bafe of the bill, minute.aud rounded, —Tozgue, entire. 

he 
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The birds in America of this genus are the grofbeaks, crofsbills, 
dnd bulfinches; of the two former there are about twenty fpecies,, 
and of the latter five, known upon the American continent. 
GEN. 5. EMBERIZA. 

The characters of this genus which includes the buntings are— 
Bill, {trong and conic, the fides of each mandible bending inwards ;.. 
in the roof of the upper a hard’ knob, of ufe to break and com- 
minute hard feeds. ‘Fhere ave fixteen {pecies of this bird known in: 
America. 

CEN. 6. TANGARA. 

The tangares which form this genus are almoft all of them natives 
ef America; there are only forty-fix fpecies known, forty-three of 
which have been found on that continent. The charaéters are— 
Bill, conoid, a little inclining towards the point, upper mandible: 
’ flightly ridged and notched at the end. 

GEN..7. FRINGILLA. 

This. extenfive and multifarious genus insludes the finches, cae 
naries, fifkins, linnets and fparrows, all of which, the canaries ex- 
¢epted, are found in America, to the amount of near fixty f{pecies : 
the diftinguifhing character of this genus is the Bill, perfeétly conic, 


- flender towards the end, and very fharp pointed. 
. ca 
GEN. 8. PHY TOTOMA. 


There is only one {pecies of this genus known,,. schighe is the rare 
ef South-Arherica. Its diftinguithing chara&ters are—Bill, conical, 
ftraight and ferrated.—Noffrils, oval.—Tongwe, fhort and blunt; it 
fereams with a raucous interrupted voice, crops and tears up the 
tender plants, and makes moft defiructive vifits to gardens. 

GEN. 9. MUSCICAPA. 

The characters of this genus are—Bzill, flatted at the bafe, almoft 
triangular, notched at the end of the upper mandible, and befet 
with briftles.—Toes, divided as far as their origin. The fly-catchers 
conftitute this genus, of which thirty-nine ipecies: are Kagem in 
Americas : 

GEN. 10. ALAUDA. 

Bill, thort, flender, bending a little towards the end, fharp aloe 
—Noffrils, covered with feathers and brittl es.— Tongue, cloven at the 
end. Toes, divided to the origin.x—-Claw of the back toe very long. 
This genus is-forrmed of the larks, of which there are, weibelieve, 

only fix fpecies yet found in America. 
; | Wat GEN. 
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GEN. 11. MOTACILIA. alee 

The characters of this genus are—Bzill, awl-fhaped, ftraight, thé 
mandibles nearly equal.—No/ffrils, nearly oval.— Tongue, jagged and» 
notched. The birds found in America which are included in this 
genus are, the wagtail two fpecies;. the warblers and wrens eighteen 
fpecies; the fauvette or petty chaps five fpecies ; the fig-eaters 
twenty-eight {pecies; the pitpits five fpecies; the réd tart, yel- 
low neck worm-eater, middle bill, Guiana red tail, &c. one or two 


fpecies each. | 
GEN. 12. PIPRA/ 


This genus includes the manakins, of which there are known 
about twenty-fix fpecies, moft of them natives of the hot parts of | 
Americas Characters—Bill, fhort, ftrong and hard; flightly incure 
vated.——No/firils; naked.—Toes, the middle clofely united with the 
eutmoft as far as the third joint.—Tai/, fhort. 

| GEN. 1g. PaRus. 

CharaGers—Bil/, ftraight; a little compreffed, {trong, hard, and 
fharp-pointed.—Noffrils, round and covered with briftles reflected 
over them.—Tongue, as if cut off at the end, and terminated by 
three or four briftles.—7oes, divided to their origin; back toe very 
Jarge and ftrong. This genus is formed of the titmice, a remarka- 
ble prolific race, laying from: eighteen to twenty eggs at an hatch. 
There appears to be about fixteen {pecies known in America. 

- GEN. 14. HIRUNDO.. 

The characters of this genus are—Bill, fhort, broad at the bafe, 
fmall at the point, and a little bending.—No/frils, open.—Tozgue, 
fhort, broad and cloven.—Legs, fhort.—Tail, forked.— Wings, long. 
It includes the fwallows, martins and {wifts, of which there are 
eleven {pecies known in America. 


GEN. 15. CAPRIMULGUS. 

Bill, fhort, hooked at the end, and flightly notched near the point. 
—Nofirils, tubular and a little prominent.—Mouth, vaftly wide; on 
the edges of the upper part, between the bill and eyes, feven {tiff 
briftles. —T ongue, {mall, entire at the end.—Legs, fhort, feathered 
before as low as the toes. —Toes, joined by a ftrong membrane as far 
as the firft joint—Claw of the middle toe broad-edged and fer- 
rated.—TZail confifts of ten feathers, not forked. This genus in- 
cludes the goat fuckers, forming fifteen fpecies, fourteen of which, 
according to fome, are natives of America, according to others, are 
Mine only, 


ORDER 
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ORDER VI. STRUTHIOUS. 


_ ‘Very great and heavy bodies. Wings imperfect ;. very {mall, and 
wielefs for flight, but affiftant in running. Fleth coarfe and hard of 
digeftion. 

Struthious is a new coined oe. to exprefs this order; for these 
birds could not be reduced to any of the Linnean divifions. 

This order contains but two genera, the dodo and the offtichs of 
the firft none have been found in America, © 

GEN. sTRUTHIO. 

The charaGters of this genus are---Bzil, {mall, floping, ahd a 
little deprefled.---Wings, {mall, unfit for flight.---Legs, long, ftrong, 
and naked above the knees. It includes the oftrich tribe, ‘being four’ 
{pecies, one only of which, the touyou, or grey cafowary, is found 
in America; it is fix feet high, and in its habits, &c. is in many 
vefpects fimilar to the oftrich, to which, however, it is much inferior. 


DIV. I, WATER-FOWL. 


‘For the moft part migratory, thifting from climate to climate, 
from place to place, in order to lay their ezgs, and bring up their 
young in full fecurity; the thinly inhabited north is their principal 
breeding place ; returning at ftated periods, and, in general, yielding 
to mankind delicious and wholefome nutriment. All the clovens 
footed, or mere waders, lay their eggs on the grotind; thofe with. 
pinnated feet form large nefts, either in the water or near it. From 
the firft we mutt ~— the heron and the night-heron, which build 
in trees. 

All the web-footed tout either ily their eggs on the ground, of 
on the fhelves of lofty cliffs; and none perch, except the corvorant, 
fhugg, and one or two {pecies of ducks. — 

All the cloven-footed water fowl have long necks and long legs, 
naked above the knees, for the convenience of wading in water in 
fearch of their prey. ‘Thofe that prey on fifth have ftrong bills ; 
thofe that fearch for minute infeéts, or worms that lurk in gud, have 

Vou. IV, ak oo ‘flender 
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flender weak bills, and olfactory ner ves § of moft exquifite fenfe; for 
their food is out of fight. 

As the name implies, their toes are divided, fome to theic origin ; : 
. axhais have, between the middle and outmoft toe, a {mall mem- 
brane as far as the firft joint. Others have both the exterior toes 
‘connééted 'to the middlemoft in the fame manner; and, ina few, 
thofe webs reach as far as the fecond joint; ; and fuch are called Semz- 
} ipalmati. - , 

Of the web-footed fowl, the Flamingo, the Avofetta and Courier, 
partake of the nature of both the cloven and. web-footed orders ; 
having ‘webbed feet, long legs, naked above the knees, and long 
necks, .The .other web-footed water-fowl being very much on the 
element, have fhort legs, placed far behind, and leng necks; and; 
‘when on land (by reafon of the fituation of their legs) an aukw ard 
waddling gait. ; 

. The make of the cloven-footed Giakdvi tiie! is light, both as te 
fin and bones; that of the web-footed ftrong. | 


ORDER I, CLOVEN-FOOTED. 


GEN. 1. PLATELEA. 

The bird which conftitutes this genus is the Spoonbill, of which, 
according to Linnzus and Briffon, there are three {pecies ; but M. 
Buffon contends that there is only one, and that the other two are 
varieties : _ whether varieties or different {pecies, two out of the three 
are | found i in South-America and the Weft-Indies.---The Bill is long, 
broad and thin, the end widening into a form like the bowl of a 
fpoon, rather round at the end.---Mofrils, fmall, placed near the 
balee--Tonguey pee | and pointed. ---Feet, femipalmated. 


GEN. 2... PALAMEDEA. 

“The char asters of this genus « ate--- Bill, bending down at ie point, 
with a horn or with a tuft of feathers erect near the bafe of the bill, 
e--Noffrils, oyal.---Toes,, divided almoft to- their, origin with a very 
{mall membrane between the’ bottoms of each. The bird which 
conftitutes this genus ig the fcreamer, of which there is only two 
| ipecics, found in South- Ameri ica, The horned fer eamer has likewife 
on each wing, two fong. {purs ; the horn on its head is three or four 
inches long, and, two, or three lines i in diameter at the bafe; of the 
puts | on. the wings, which project forward, and are the apophyfes 
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of the metacarpal bone, rifing from the anterior part of thefe extre- 
mities, the upper fpur is largeft, of a triangular form, two inches 
long, and nine lines broad at the bafe, fomewhat curved, and ter- 
minating in a point; the lower fpur is only four lines long, and 
of the fame breadth at its origin. 

GEN. 3s MYCTERIA. 

Of the ‘Jabirou, which forms this genus, only one fpecies is 
known ; it is an inhabitant of South-America.---Bi/l, long and large, 
both mandibles bending upwards, the upper triangular.---No/rils, 
{mall : .according to. Marcgrave, no tongue.---Yoes, divided. The 
bird is as large as a fwan, the neck. thick, and the bill in general 
meafures about thirteen inches. 


GEN. 4. CANCROMA. 

Bill, broad, flat, with a keel along the middle, like a boat reverfed. 
«--Noffrils, fmall, lodged in a furrow.---Yoes, divided. The bird 
forming this genus is the Boatbill, a bird approaching by its man- 
ners the heron tribe. Linnzus mentions two fpecies, but it ap» 
pears there is only one and two varieties 3 itis a native of South- 
America. 


GEN, 5. ARDEA. 

The characters of this genus are---87//, ftraight, fharp, ‘long, 
flattith, with a furrow extending from the noftrils to the tip.---No/ffrils, 
linear.---Tongue, fharp.---Feet, four-toed. This genus contains, 
the herons, ftorks, cranes and bitterns: they are ranged in five fub- 
divifions; the crowned, whofe bill is fearcely longer than the head ; 
the cranes, whofe head is bald; the ftorks, whofe orbits are naked; 
the herons, whofe mid toe is ferrated inwards; and thofe which 
have the bill gaping in the middle. Of the ftorks there are two 
{pecies found in America, and two of the crane; a figure of one of 
which, the hooping crane, we have. given. * Of the herons thirty-. 
seeds 


% Te is as tall as our largett cranes, but of a ftronger and thicker make, rf bill 
Yonger, its head bigger; its neck and legs not fo flender : all the plumage is whitey 
exceps* he great quills of the wings, which are black, antl the head, which is brown 5 
the crown is callous and covered with black hairs, fraggling and delicate, under which 
the reddifh {kin appears naked; a fimilar {kin covers the cheeks : the tuft of loofe 
feathers in the tail is flat and pendent: the bill is furrowed above, and indented at 
the edges near the tip; it is brown and fix inches long. Catefby has defcribed this . 
bjrd from an entire fkin given him by an Indian, who told him that thefe birds fre- 
quent, in great numbers, the lower parts of the rivers near the fea in the beginning of 
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Teven fpecies are known on that continertt, and nine fpecies of the 
bittern. 


GEN. 6. TANTALUS. 

“The bird which forms this genus is the Ibis, of which two fpecies 
only are found on the new continent, and both in the fouthern part. 
Characters---Bill, long, thick at the bafey wholly incurvated.---Eyes, 
lodged in the: bafe.—Face, naked.—-Noffrils, linear.—Tozgue, fhort 
and broad.—Toes, connected at’ the bafe by a membrane, 


GEN. 7. SCOLOPAX. 

This genus contains a variety of fpecies, known. by the names of 
Cuwlews,. Whimbrels, Snipes, Woodcocks, Godwits, Red Shanks, 
Green Shanks and Yellow Shanks. They may all, however, be 
ranged under two names, Curlews and Snipes; of the former (the 
characters of which are—JBiil, long, flender and incurvated.—Face, 
covered with feathers.—-Nofrils, longitudinal’ near the bafe.--- 
Tongue, fhort and fharp pointed.—Toes, conneéted together as far 
as the firft joint by a ftrong membrane) there are eight {pecies in 
America; of the latter nineteen f{pecies. Characters—Bzll, long, 
flender, ftraight and weak.—wNofrils, linear, lodged in a furrow.— 
Tongue, pointed and flender.---Tocs, divided or very flightly con- 
nected ; back toe very {mall. 


fpring, and return to the mountains in fummer. ¢¢ This fact,” fays Catefby, has 
beeii fincé confirmed by a white, who informed me, that thefe cranes are very noify, 
and are feen''in the Savannas at the mouth of the Altamaha, and other rivers near St. 
Auguftine in Floriday, and alfo in Carolina, but that they are never found further. 
north.” 

Yet it is certain that they advance into the higher laijnudes ; for the fame white 
cranes are found in Virginia, in Canada, and even in Hudfon’s bay, as Edwards re~ 
marks.—The fpecific character of the hooping crane, Ardea Americana, is, “ Its 
top, its nape and its temples, are naked and papillous ; ; its front, its nape, and its 
primary wing quills are black ; its body is white: the extreme length is five feet 
feven inches.’ We extract the following paffage relating to thefe birds from Mr, 
Pennant’s Arctic Zoalagy: “ They make a remarkable hooping noife; this makes 
me imagine thefe to have been the birds, whofe clamour Captain Philip Amidas (the 
firft Englifhman who ever fet foot on North-America) fo graphically defcribes, on his 
landing on the ifle of Wokokou, off the coatt of Northi-Carolinas  « When,” fays 
he, ¢ fuch a flock of cranes (the moft-part white) arofe under ys with fuch a cry, ree 
_ doubled by many echoes, as if an army of men had fhouted together.” This was in 
the month of July, which proves, that in thofe early days this fpecies bred in the then 
defert parts of the fouthern provinces, till driven away by population, as was the cafe: 
with the common crane in England, which abounded in our undrained fens till cultivas 
tion forced them entirely to quit our kingdom.” Vol. il. Pe 442e 
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GEN. 8. TRINGA. 

- The birds founds in America in this genus are known by feverat 
popular names, as the Turnftone, Knot, Lapwing, Purres, Sand- 
pipers, &c. They may aloft all be clailed under the name Sand- 
piper, amounting in the wholeto about eleven {pecies. Charatters--- 
Bill, Ktraight, flender, about an inch and a half long.---Nofrils, 
{mall.---Tongue, flender.---Toes, divided, generally the two outmott 
connected at bottom by a {mall membrane. 

GEN. 9. CHARADRIUS. 

Of the Plover, which conftitutes this genus, there are ten known 
-fpecies in America.---Charatters---Bilj, ftraight, fhort as the head, 
++-Nofrils, linear ; wants the back toe. 

GEN. 10, HEMATOPUS. 

A fingle fpecies conftitutes this genus; it is called the Oyfter 
Catcher ; common to the old and new continents.---Its Bill is long, 
comprefied, and the end cuneated,--- Nofrrils, linear.---Towg ne, 
fcarce one-third of the length of the bill.---Zoes, only three, the 
middle one joined to the exterior by a ftrong membrane; by the 
help of the bill raifes limpets from the rocks, and opens oye. on 
which it feeds. 


4 


GEN. 11. PARRA. ; 

The Jacana’s conftitute this genus, of which ten {pecies are found 
in various parts of South-America, chiefly in Brafil.---The Bil/ is 
flender, fharp-pointed, bafe carunculated.---Nofrils, fhort, fub- 
ovated, placed in the middle of the bill.---/ixgs, armed on the front 
joint with a fharp fhort {pur.---T oes, long, four on each foot, armed 
with very long and fhort fliarp-pointed claws, from which circums 
ftance it has by fome been called the Surgeon. 

: ! GEN. I2.° RALLUS. 

Bill, flender, a little comprefled and flightly incurvated. ---Noffrils, 

~Tmall. ---Tongue, rough at the end.---Body, much compretled. ---T ail, 
very fhort. Of the rails, which form this genus, there are feven 

fpecies found on the new continent. , 

| GEN. 13. FULICA. 

The Gallinule or Water-hen forms this genus, of which feven 
{pecies are found 1 in different parts of the new continent. ---The Bil 
of this bird is thick at the bafe floping to the point ; the upper man- 
dible reaching far up the forehead, and not carneous.---Body, come 
preffed,---Wings, thort and concaye.---Toes, long and divided to the 


origin, 
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origin.---Tail, fhort, about the fize of a common pullet fix months 
old, | 
ORDER II.. WITH PINNATED FEET. 

This order contains only the Phalarope, the Coot and the Glebe. 

The Puararore. This bird is claffed by Linnzus in the tringa 
genus; but Briffon forms a new genus, ynder the name of Phala- 
ropus, from .the fcallops on its toes. There are three fpecies of if 
found in America.---Characters---Bili, ftraight and flender.---No/firzls, 
minute,---Body and Legs in every refpec like the fandpiper.---Toes, 
furnifhed with fcalloped membranes. 

The Coor. This bird is found in America as well as in pe i 
it frequents ponds and lakes, and may be confidered as the beginning 
of the extenfive tribe of ¢rve aquatic birds, as it is almoft conttantly 
on, the water.---Its Bill is fhort, ftrong, thick at the bafe, floping to 
the end, the bafe of the upper mandible rifing far up the forehead, 
both mandibles of equal length.---No/rils, inclining to oval, nar- 
row and fhort.---Body, compreffed. ---Wingssfhort.---T ail, fliort.--- 
Tees, long, furnifhed with broad fcalloped membranes. The coot is 
claffed by Linnzus in the fulica of the preceding. order, but the 
fcalloped membranes of its feet certainly removes it from that genus, 
however it may agree in other refpeéts. 

The Griese. The Bil? of this bird is ftrong, flender and fharp- 
pointed.---Nofrrils, linear.---Toxgue, lightly cloven at the end.--- 
Body, depreffed.---Feathers, thick-fet, compaét, very {mooth and 
gloffy.---No_ tail.---Wings, fhort.---Legs, placed very far behind, 
very thin, or much compreffed, doubly ferrated behind.---Toes, 
furnifhed on each fide with a broad plain membrane. Linnzus 
has claffed thefe birds with the web-footed, by the name of Colym- 
bri; but Briffon has feparated them, and from the make of their 
feet, they could not with propriety be clafied with them. The Glebes 
are divided into two claffes, the greater and the chefnut or caftage- 
neux, of each ef which there are three fpecies on the new continent. 


ORDER II.. WEB-FOOTED. 
_ GEN. I. RECURVIROSTRA. 
_ This genus contains the Avofets, of which there are but two 
fpecies, one of which is found in America. The legs of the avofet, 
like the flamingo, contrary to moft of the web-footed birds, are 
very long: it has likewife another fingular character, viz. the in- 
verfion of its bill, which is bent into the arc of a circle; the fubftance 
of 
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‘ef the Jill is foft and almoft membranous at its tip.—Head, neck, 
and upper part of the Jody, of a pale buff colour; the reft of. the 
lower part of the body, white.—Back and primaries black ; lefler co- 
verts white, greater black ; beneath which is.a long tranfverfe bar 
of white.—Legs, dufky Lao .—Feet, femipalmated, the webs bor- 
dering on the fides of the toes for a confiderable way. It is a riative 
of North-America, and Mr, Pennant es they are fometimes 
found entirely white. 
CEN. 2. PHOENICOPTERUS. _ 

This genus includes but one {pecies, the Flammant or CP laians: 
- -—-Bill, thick, large, bending in the middle, forming a fharp angle, 
the higher part of the upper part carinated, the lower comprefled ; 
the edges of the upper mandible fharply denticulated, of the lower 
rranfverfely fulcated.—_Ne/frils, covered above with a thin plate, pet- 
vious, linearly longitudinal. —Tongue, cartilaginous and pointed at 
the end; the middle mufcular, bafe glandular, on the upper part 
aculated.——Neck, very long.—Head, large.—Legs and chighs of a 
great length.—Ziver, webbed, the webs extending as far as the claws, 
but are deeply femilunated.—Back toe, very fmall, When this bird 
has attained its full growth, it is mot heavier than a wild duck, and 
is yet five feet high.* | | 

GEN. 3. DIOMEDA. 

Characters—Bill, _ftrong, bending in the middle, Be hooked at 
: the end of the upper mandible ; that of the lower mandible abrupt, 
and the lower part inclining downwards.—No/frils, opening forward, 
and covered with a large convex guard.—No back toe. The birds 
in this genus are the Albatroffes. Thefe birds, which in the bulk 
of their bodies are fuperior to all the known fpectes of water-fowl, 
_ inhabit the fhores, iflands and feas within the tropics, along the 
coaft of Chili, and the extremities of America, but it never has been 
feen in the feas of the northern hemifphere. ne ee 

GEN. 4. ALCA. | 2 

The Auks form this genus, of which there are four fpecies found 
about the new continent. Characters—Bi//, thick, ftrong, convex, 
and compreffed. —Noffrils, linear, placed near the edge of the man- 
dible.—Tongwe, almoft as long as the bill. No. back toe,---Black on 
the back and white beneath, 
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GEN. §. COLYMBUS. 

The web-footed birds in this genus, that can be confidered 4s bie 
longing to America, are only one fpecies of the Guillemot and two of 

the Diver. The characters of the former are--- Bill, flender, ftrong 
and pointed, upper mandible flightly bending towards the end; bafe 
covered with fhort foft feathers—Nofrils, lodged in a hollow neat 
the bafe.—Tongue, flender, almoft the length of the bill—No back 
toe.---Colour, in general, black on the back, and white on the breaft. 
Its weight is about twenty ounces. — 

The dil] of the diver is ftrong and pointed, upper mandible the. 
Jongeft, edges of each bending inwards.---Nofrils, linear, upper part 
divided by a {mall cutaneous appendage.---Tongue, long and pointed, 
ferrated at each fide near the bafe.---Legs, very thin and flat.---Toes, 
the exterior the longeft, back toe {mall, joined to the interior bya 
fmall membrane.---7ac/, fhort. ‘This bird is about the fize of a 
goofe. | 

GEN..6. RYNCHOPS. 

' This genus contains only a fingle fpecies and a variety, both na- 
fives of North-America: it is fometimes called the Skimmer, from 
the manner in which it colleéts its food on the water with the lower 
mandible; by others it is called the Shearbill and Cutwater.---The 
Bill of this bird is greatly compreffed, lower mandible much larger 
than the upper. ---Nofir ils, linear and pervious.---A {mall back toe.--- 
ad ail, a lithe forked. In its habits and figure it refembles the gulls. 


GEN. 7. STERNA 

‘This genus contains the Terns and the Nodies : of the former 
there are feven {pegies, all of which are found about the feas of Ame- 
rica; of the latter we know of but one common to the fame fitua- 
tions; indeed it is nothing but a fpecies of the tern rather fmaller. 
Charaéters--- Bi, fhort, flender and pointed.---Nofrils, linear.--- 
Tongue, flender and fharp. ee very long.---A {mall dack toe.-- 
Tail, forked. 


GEN. 8 LARUS. 

“The characters of this genus, which comprehends the Gulls and 
Mews, names which only diftinguith this family into te greater and 
, leffer gulls, are---Bill, ftrong, bending down at the point, on the 
under part of the lower mandible an angular prominency.---Nofrils, 
oblong and narrow, placed in the middle of the bill.---Tongue, a 
little cloven,---Body, light.---Wings, long.---Legs, fmall, naked above 
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the knees,---Back toc, fmall.---Briffon has eighteen fpecies of this 
“genus, and we are inclined to think them as commen to the fhores of 
America as Europe, 


GEN. 9° PROCELLARIA. 


The Peterel, which forms this genus, inhabits all parts of the. 
ocean ; it braves and {ports with the moft furious ftorms, and fome of 
the {pecies feem to enjoy thofe tremendous fcenes which fink the 
courage of the braveft men; they are found in great plenty in the 
feas near the cape of Good Hope and along the coafts of America, in 
the fame parallels. The characters of this genus are--- Bill, ftraight, 
except at the end, which is hooked.---Nofrils, cylindric and tubu- 
lar.---Legs, naked above the knees.---No back toe, but a fharp {pur 
pointing downwards inftead. 


GEN. 19. MERGUS. 

The Merganfer is the fpecies that forms this genus; it is found 
in the north of Europe and north of America.---Its 2i/] is flender, a 
little depreffed, furnifhed at the end with a crooked nail; edges of 
each mandible very fharply ferrated.---Nofrils, near the middle of 
the mandible {mall and fubovated.---Tongue, flender.---Feet, the exe 
terior toe longer than the middle. The largeft birds of this {pecies 

are between a duck and goofe, the fmaller about the fize of the 
duck. There are in the whole about feven {pecies known. 
GEN. 11, ANAS. 

This genus includes the whole of the duck tribe, under the name 
of Swan, Goofe, Duck, Widgeon, Teal, &¢. of which near feventy 
Species are known in America; of the fpecies of the fwan only one, 
of the goofe ten, the reft ducks, &c. The diftinguifhing characters 
of this genus are---Bill, ftrong, broad, flat or depreffed, and com- 

#only furnithed at the end with a nail, _ edges marked with tharp la- 
millze---Nofrils, fmall, oval. ---Tongutes broad, edges near the : Dale 
fringed.---Feet, middle toe the largeft. : 


GEN. 12. PELICANUS, 

The birds in this genus which may be faid to belong to America, 
or found in its feas, are the Pelican, of which there are two {pecies 
and four varieties belonging ta that continent: the Boobies, fix {pecies ; 
the Frigat or Man of War bird; and, according to the opinion of 
Buffon, the Garnet. The characters of the pelican are-2- Bil/, long and 
{traight, the end hooked or floping.---Nofrils, either entirely want- 
ing, or {mall and placed i in a furrow which runs along the fides of 
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the billL—Fuce, naked. —Gullet, naked, and capable of great dit 
tenfion.—Tves, all four webbed. — 


GEN. 13. PHAETON. 

This- genus is formed of the tropic bir ds ;. a clafs of the winged 
tribe, whole favourite haunts are the fetictaea iflands of India 
and America, There are three {pecies known.—The 4i// is com- 
preffed flightly floping down, point fharp, under mandible angular. 
—N ofrrils, per vious. ---Toes, all four webbed.---Tail, cuneiform, two 
middle feathers tapering and extending to : a vatt length age? the 
others. 


GEN. 14, PLOTUS. 

Charatters--- Bill, long, ftraight, ‘tharp- -pointed, ---Neck, of a great 

length.---Face and gullet, covered with feathers.---Toes, all four web- 

bed. The darter or anhinga ‘is the only bird in this genus. We 

believe there are three fpecies, befides varieties, in the fouthern 
part of the new continent. 


GEN. 15. 
; ‘The penguin may be confidered as the link between birds and 
fithes.---Its bill is ftrong and ftraight, bending only a little towards 
the point.---Tongue, covered with ftrong, fharp fpines, | pointing 
backwards.---Wings, very fmall, pendulous, ufelefs ‘for flight, co- 
vered with mere flat fhafts. ---Body, covered with thick, fhort fea- 
thers, with broad fhafts placed as compactly as {cales.---Legs, fhort 
and thick, placed entirely behind.---Toes, four ftanding forward, the 
interior loofe, the reft webbed,---ail, confifting of only broad 
‘fhafts. There are two Species found on n the coatts of South- America. * 


* We noticed at the beginning of this account of American birds, that in the di- 
‘vifton and orders we had followed Mr. Pennant—the | feveral ae ‘areas Gates 5 
Linnzus, Sanne where otherwile mentioned. ; 
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Lprrrict as the lift of American quadrupeds and birds muft 
be confeffed to be, thofe of the reptiles, fifhes, and infe&ts muft be 
much more fo; few have been the characters who, with leifure and 
abilities, have poffeffed the inclination for thefe refearches, and 
thofe who have attempted any thing of this kind, have contented 
themfelves with very partial advances, or have found fuch difficulties 
as have prevented any great progrefs; they have, however, done 
fufficient, we: truit, to ftimulate others to’a farther purfuit, and we 
_ may reafonably hope that a few years will open to us a more parti- 
cular acquaintance with the woods, the marfhes, the mountains, and 
waters of the new continent. The following lifts in a more particu- 
lar manner refer to North-America, though perhaps the greater 
part are found all over the continent. 


Pos DIV. lL. PEDATED REPTILES. 
TORTOISE. 

Green Tortoife, . ‘ Teftudo, Mydas, 
Hawkbill do. ; -- imbricata, - 
Loggerhead do. . ———-- manna. Rais. 
Trunk do. - j —_——_—-- Catefby. 
soft-fhelled:do. 0 we ipinpeetine 

Serrated do. ; ‘3 ——-- 
Chequered do. ° EG ~———--- Carolina, 
Mud do, os 


Great Land do, called in the United States. Gopher. 
hs 2 eee FROG, 
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F’ FROG. 

Toad, LLP ‘ Rana, bufo, feveral fpecies. 
Bull-frog, ‘ wa —— ocellata, 
Water-frog, ; : cont Catefoy. 
Green, tree, frog, ; w———= arborea, 
Vand-frog, R ‘ ae Catefoy. 
Cinereous, ‘ ‘ | tere 
Bell-frog, «+ . - serene 

Small green-frog, ; ee 

LIZARD. 

Alligator, * ° ° Lacerta, crocodylus, 
Green-lizard, + be wien 


Fivé- 


* This formidable animal has a vaft rhouth, furnifhed with fharp teeth; from the 
back to the erid of the tail ferrated ; fkin tough and brown, and covered en the fides 
wita tubercles. Grows to the length of from eighteen to twenty-three feet, 

This dreadful fpecies is found in the warmer parts of North-America, and moft nu- 
merous as we.approach the fouth, and the more fierce and ravenous; yet in Carolina it 
mever devours the human {fpeciesy but on the contrary; fhuns raankind, yet will kill 
dogs as they fwim in. the rivers, and hogs which feed in the fwamps, It is often feen 
floating like a log of wood on the furface of the water, and is miftaken for fuch by dogs, 
and other animals, which it feizes and draws under water to devour at its leifure. Like the 
wolf, when preffed by long hunger, it will {wallow mud, and even ftones, and pieces of 
weod. ‘They often get into the wears in purfuit of fifh, and do much mifchief by break~ 
‘ing them to pieces. : 


They are torpid during the winter in Carolina, and retire into their dens, which they 


form by burrowing far under ground ; it makes the entrance under water, and works 
Te 


upwards, In fpring, it quits its retreat, and reforts to the rivers, which it {wims up 
and dowa, and chiefly feeks its prey near the mouth, where the water is brackith. 

It roars and makes a dreadful noife at its firft leaving its den, and againft bad wea- 
ther. Ir lays a vaft number of eggs in the fand, near the banks of lakes and riv ers, and 
leaves them to be hatched by the fun: multitudes are deftroyed as foon as hatched, 
either by their awn fpecies, or by fifh of prey. In South-Atnerica the carrion 
vulture is the infttument of Providence to deftroy multitudes, by that means preventing 
the country from being rendered uninhabitable. Bartram, in his account of his travels, 
has given a very particular account of thefe creatures. 

4+ This little creature is totally green; very flender ; tail near ‘doh the length of 
the body, and its whole length about five inches. 

{t inhabits Carolina, is domefticy familiar, and harmlefs ; {ports on tables and win- 
Ay ie and amufes by its agility in oe flies ; gazes at mankind without concerns, 
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'Five-lined do. é ° » Lacerta, 

Guada do. ° . . —- Iguana, 

Blue tail do. el, one faciata, | 
Spotted do. : . ——— punctatay 

Annulated do, ‘ a 

Slender do. . . pein | 
Scorpion do. . ° eas ia 

Lion do. ‘ : — fex lineata. 


“SIREN: 


Mud Iguana, or Siren; 


DIV. tl. WITHOUT FEET. 


CROTALUS. 
Great Rattle-fnake,® ibe Crotalus, horridus, 
Small do. | ; : duriffus, 
Miliary do. ° % miliarus. 


COLUBERs 


velo? its throat into a protuberance, which it -difcharges at will.’ Cold affe&s the ico= 
lours 3 in‘ that uncertain climate, when there is a quick tranfition, in the fame dayy 
- from hot-to cold, it changes inftantly from the moft brilliant green to a dull brown. It 
_ ts fometimes tempted by a gleam of fun to quit its retreat, but by the fudden change of 
weather, is fo enfeebled, as not to be able to return to its hole, and will die with 
cold, | : nee 

% This reptile has a brown broad head ; yellowith brown back, marked with broad 
¢ranfverfe dentated bars of ‘black 3 feales rough ; belly cinereous ; the jaws furnifhed 
with fmall fharp tecth ; four fangs in the wpper jaw, incurvated, large, and pointed, 
the inftraments of death ; at the bafe of each a round orifice, opehing into a hollow, 
that near the end ‘of the tooth appears again in form of a {mall channel ; thefe teeth 
may be erected or compreffed ; when in the ation of biting, they force out of a gland 

- fiear their roots the fatal juice ; this is received into the round oftfice of the teeth, 
. conveyed tes the tube into the wi hai and thence with unerring direction i* id 
the wound. 

The tail is: seve hineet with a tattle, confifting of joints loofely connected ; che number 
uncertain, depending, as is pretended, onthe age of the animal, jt eh with every 
year a new joint. “Authors mention forty and feventy. 

Rattlefnakes grow to the ai of i feet, and, according to a new{paper ac= 
Sob, to fourteen. re 

Ae? fwarm in the lefs inhabited pais of North-America; now almott extirpated in 
the populous; ‘none found far ther north than’ the mountains near lake Champlain; but. 
in the fouth infeft South-America, even as faras Brafil. Love woods and lofty hills, 
efpecially where the ftrata are rocky or chalky; the pafs-near Miagara abounds with 

j . ; them, | 
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COLUBER. a 
Familiar-fnake; wy ¥ Coluber; eftivus,” 
Porracious do. 8 : | / micterizans, 
Croffed do. ie aided’ ——— fimus; 
Water-vipers* ee ' punétatus, — tae. 
; Black 


them. Being flow of motion, they frequent the fides of rills) to make prey of frogs, or 
of fuch ariimals fuat refort there to quench their thirft ; are generally found during fum« 
ier in pairs; in winter, collect in multitudes; and retire beneath the ground, beyond 
the reach of froft: tempted by the warmth ofa {pring day, they are often obferved 
to creep out weak and languid : a perfon has feen a piece of ground covered with them, 
and killed with a rod between fixty and feventy, till MAAS with the ftench, he 
was obliged to retiré. 

They couple in Auguft, and then are moft dangerous $ are viviparous, and bring 
forth in June; about twelve young ones : between that and September they a the 
length of a foot. 

Providence has given mankind a fecurity againtt the bite of thefe dreadful reptiles, 
for it does not often fail warning the paffénger of its vicinity, by. the rattle of. its tail. 
xi fine weather that monition is always given, in wet weather feldom, which gives the 
Indians a dread of travelling amidft the woods in rainy feafons. 

It moves along with the liead on the ground ; but if alarmed, it flings its body into a 
circle; coiling itfelf with the head in the centre erect, and with ‘the eyes flaming 
in a*moft terrific manner: Happily it may be eafily avoided : it is flow in pura 
fuity and has got the power of pling = at its affailant; like ei of the innocent 
tribe, . 

It is difficult to tGeak of its fafcinating powers : authors of credit defcribe the effects. 
Birds have been feen to drop into its mouth, fquirrels defeend from their trees, and le- 
verets run into its jaws. Terror andamazement feem to lay hold on thefe little animals; 
they make violent efforts to get away, ftill keeping their eyes fixed on thofe of the 
fnake ; at length, wearied with their movements, and frightened out of all capacity of 
knowing the courfe they ought to take, become at length the prey of the expecting de- 
vourer, probably in their laft convulfive motion. 

Rattlefnakes are apt to frequent houfes : every domeftic animal on their approach, as 
if “y inftindt, takes alarm; dogs briftle, and the poultry creft their feathers ; hogs only 
attack them, feeding on them with impunity. The Indians will alfo eat their flefh. 

The bite is of the moft venomous kind; if the wound is on a vein or arterys 
death enfues as rapid as thought; if in a flefhy part, there are hopes of remedy ; 
the moft efficacious, if done in time, is either the burning, or the cutting out the part 
affected. The fymptoms are, xaufea, convulfions, fpitting of blood, and bloody ftools ; 
lofs of the ufe of limbs; {wellings, and difcoloured fkin; fever, deliria; and if the 
sure takes any length of time, difturbed reft, and dreams of the moft horrible kinds. 

_*® This fnake has a large head, fmall neck ; fangs in the upper jaw ; colour of the 
head and back dufky ; belly fafciated with black and yellow. At the head of the 


tail a {mall horny fubftarace. 
oa Iahabits 
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Black-inake, . ° Coluber, conftrictor 
Coach Whip do. . flagellum 
Corn-{nake, : , ——— fulvius 
Black-viper, Mu ° Sea prefter 
Brown do. ® i ——— luridus 
Copper-bellied fnake, : ———— erythrogafter 
Striated do. 4 ° —— ftriatulus- 
Dotted do. ey Oe pundatis 
White bodied, eoumtenes do. atropos 


-Black-fnake, with linear rings, se leberis 


Hooped do. . . : ———-- doliatus 
Dufky do. ‘ ; —_— fipedon 
Vittated do. : a ——— firtalis 
Penfacola do; Bs : Se 
Minute do, ° . a 
Golden-eyed do. ‘ cami . 
. Moccafin do. e : ee 
Grey {potted do. of Carcting, ———— 
Little brown bead do. ‘ annulatus 
Joint do. . ° ——— 
Garter do. ° ° — 
ANGUIS- 
Glaffy {nake, : ‘ Anguis ventralis 
. Chicken do. fe —— maculata 
Striped do. ° ° ——- eryx 
Blind do. es 9h bi Agere Semple 
Brownith fpotted do. “3 —— reticulata 
Yellowifh white do. ; ——— lumbricalis 
Hiffing « do. php: ° — 
Ring do. ™ 5s ae 


Pale-coloured do. with brown belts, - -—— laticauda, 


Inhabits Carolina : {wims well, and is very dexterous in catching fifh, © During 
fummer, numbers of them are feen hanging on the boughs of trees over the rivers, watch- 
ing the appreach of fifh or fowl, and frequently drop into the boats pafing heneath. They 
" plunge on their prey, and purfue it with great {wiftnefs ; and as foon as they catch it, 
Swim. afhore to devour it: are called the Water Rattlefnake, and are fuppofed to be as 
fatal in their bite. The little horn at the tail gives it a dreadful nante, as if armed with 
death at both extremitics. The fuperftitious believe, that by a jerk of that part it can 
seenialty wound ay animal, and even caule : a tree to wither eh. tr ansfixing the bark. 


BOA. 
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Bg i EO Bs 
Hog-nofe fnake, _ ‘s Boa conftortrix, i : 
Greenifh variegated do. . : — canina, 
Large {potted do, ae a coniftridtor,* 
Murine do. eee enritiay ae 
Afh-coloured do. See oa icytale, 
Yellow {potted do, | ° "= cenchriay 
Duiky white do, ; oy ae enydris, 
Pale-coioured do. ‘ Sy ae hortulana. 


* This is an immenfe animal; it often exceeds thirty~fix feet in length; the body 
is very thick, of a'dufky white colour, and its back is interfperfed with twenty-four 
large paic irregular {pots; the tail is of a darker colour, and the fides are beautifully 
variegated with pale fpots: befides, the whole body is interfperfed with {mall brown 
fpots. The head is govered with {mall feales, and has no broad laminz betwixt the 
eyes, but has a black belt behind the eyes. It wants the large dog-fangs, and of 
courfe its bite 1s not poifonous. The tongue is flefhy and forked, Above the eyes, 
on each fide, the head rifes high. The fcales of this ferpent are all very {mall, roundifh 
and {mooth. ‘The tail does not exceed one-eighth of the whole length of the animal, 
The Indias, who adore this monftrous animal, .ufe the fkin for clothes, on account of 
its {moothnefs and’ beauty. There are feveral of thefe {kins of the above dimenfions 
‘preferved, and to be feen in the different mufeums of Europe, particularly in the li- 
brary and botanic garden of Upfal in Sweden, which has of late been greatly enriched 
by Count Grillinborg, The flefh of this ferpent is eat by the Indians and the 
* Megroes. Pifo, Margraave and Kempfer, give the following account of its method 
of living and catching its prey. It frequents eaves and thick forefts, where it conceals 
itfelf, and fuddenly darts out upon ftrangers, wild beafts, &€. When it choofes a tree 
for its watching-place, it fupports itfelf by twifting its tail round the trunk or a branch, 
and darts down upon fheep, goats, tigers, or any animal that comes within ats reach. 
When it lays hold of animals, efpecially any of the larger kinds, it twits itfelf feve- 
ral times round their body, and by the vaft force of irs circular mufcles bruifes and | 
byeaks all their bones: after the bones are broke, it licks the. fkin of the animal all 
ever, befmearing it with a glutinous kind of faliva. This operation is intended ta 
facilitate deglutition, and is a preparation for {wallowing the whole animal. If it 
be a ftag, or any horned animal, it begins to {wallow the’ feet firit, and gradually 
fucks in the body, and laft of all the head-;- when the-horns-happen to be large, this 
ferpent has been obferved to go about for a long time with the horns of a ftag fticking 
out from its mouth : as the animal digefts, the horns putrefy and fall off. After this 
- ferpent has fwallowed a flag or a tiger, it is unable for fome days to move; the hunters, 
‘who are well acquainted with this circumftance, always take this opportunity of de- 
froying it’ When irritsted it makes a loud hiffing noife. ‘Ir is faid to cover itfelf 
ever with leaves in fuch places as ftags or cther animals frequent, in order to conceal 
itfelf from their fight, and that it may the more eafily lay hold of them. 

N.B. The figure given in the ee Gag Cane by miftake of the engraver, is improperly 
ealled The Black Snake é a 
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TWO+HEADED SNAKE. 

This has in general been confidered as a monftrous produétion 3 
but Mr. Morfe fays, he is difpofed to believe that it is a diftin& 
{pecies ; he obferves that he has feen one, and received accounts of 
three others, found in different parts of the United States: one of 
thefe was ‘abut eight inches long, and both headé, as to every out- 
ward. appearance, were equally perfect, and branching out from the 
neck at an acute angle. 


vera ie 3 Piece by: BRB 


- NORTH-AMERICA. 


DoLrHIn. 


LAMPREY. 


RAY. 


SHARK. 


STURGEON. 


ELL. 


Con. 
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' OF 


CETACEOUS FISH. 


Porpoife, Ware. Whale, eight fpe- 
Grampus, CIES, 
Beluga. 
CARTILAGINOUS FISH. 

Sea lamprey, ANGLER. C. Angler, 
Thornback, BauistTes. Unicorn fith, 
Sting, Old wife, 
Skate, Baliftra, 
Divel, Ostrraction. S. Oftracion, 
Arrow-headed fhark, Trirropon. Prickly tetrodon, 
Saw {fhark, Short do. 
White fhark, Globe do. 
Sturgeon, Lumpus. Lump, 
Hufe, Pipe. Short pipe. 

BONY FISH. 

SECT. I. APODAL. 
Common eel, Bev. Black eel, 
Conger eel, LANCE: Lance. 
Myray eel, 

SECT. 2. JUGULAR. 
Commoneod —S Con, Whiting; 
Froft do. Tau, 
Haddock, Burbot, 
Coal fith, BLENNY. P. Blgnny.-. 
Pollock, . : 


a 


SECT. 


REMORA,. 
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SECT. 3 THORACIC, 


Sucking fith, 


CoRYPHANE. Blue coryphene, 


BULL-HEAD. 


ZEHUS. 
FLOUNDER. 


GILT-HEAD. 


WRASSE. 


LocHeE. 


AMEA, 
SILURE. 


TEUTHYS. 


Parrot do. 
Lineated do. 
Father lather, 
Acadian bull-head, 
Doree, 

C. Flounder, 
Hollibut, 

Plaice, 

Sole, 

Lineated flounder, 
Lunated do. 
Dentated do. 
Snapper, 

Pork fifth, 

Porgy, 

Silver fith, 
Radiated gilt-head,, 
Virginian do. 
Mutton fifh, 
Mangrove do. 
Hog do. 

Great hog do. 
Cinereous wrafle, 
Gaper, 


Drum fith, four fpee MackREL. 


ci€s, 
Yellow wraffe, 
Bone fifth, 
Antient, 


ABDOMINAL. 
Beardlefs loche, Pike, 


Bearded do. 
Bold ame, 
Felis, 

Cat fifh, 
Armed filure, 
Tang, 


oe 


} 


PERCH, 


GURNARD. 


Cu &TovDoON. Scalelefs chetodon, 


Rhombard, 
Angel, 

Noble, 

‘¥ellow perch, 
Rudder do. 
Dotted do. 
Croker, 

Eyed perch, 
Philadelphian do. 
Black do. 


' Margot, 


Negro perch, 
Black tail do. 
Venomous do. 
Grunter, 
Striated perch, 
Hind, : 
Trifurcated perch, 
Striped bafs, 
Baffle, 

Apodal, 

River perch, 


STICKLEBACK. Stickleback, fou? 


Species, 
Skipjack, 
Mackrel, three /pecies, 
Tunnoy fith, 
Bonito, 


Flying gurnard, 


C, Pike, 

Fox pike, 
Barracauday 
Bony pike, 
Carolina pike, 
Gar, 

Brafilian pike, 


SALMON. 


AI2 


SALMON. 


Erops. 


GENERAL 


Salmon, 
Naymacufh, 
Salmon trout, 
Char, | 


Omifcomaycus, 
Sea falmon, 
Guiniad, 

Sea guiniad, 
Smelt, 

Slender, 
Capelan, 


Elops, 


DESCRIPTION, &c. 


MULLET. 


ae. 
HERRING. 


Carp, 


ARGENTINE, Bahama argentine, 
ATHERINE,. Atherine, 


Poiyneme. Virginian pol) neme, 


White mullet, 
C. Herring, 


-Thrifa, 
~ Shad, | 


C. Carps 
Dace, 
Roach, 
Bream, 


Minnow, 
Gudgeon, 
Sucker, 
Mummy chog, 


Minute, &c. 


INSECTS. 


INSECTS 


Gesgrgr) 


OF 


NORTH-AMERICA, 


_ ipsa 


STAG-BEETLE, 
. LearHER-EATSR, 
MIMIC-BEETLE, . 
WHIRL-BEETLE, | 
_CARRION-BEETLE, © 
WEEVIL, 
NuT-BEETLE, 
LAapDyY-FLY, 
GLOW-WORM, 
SEED-BEETLE, 
GOLDEN-HONEY- 
BEETLE, 
BLISTER-BEETLE, 
SPINKING-BEETLE, 
"LORTOISE-BEETLE, 
GLOSSY-BEETLE, | 
GROUND-BEETLE, 
Burn-cow, 
SPRING-BEETLE, 
WATER-BEETLE, 
SOFTWINGED-BEETLE, 


WoOoOD-BEETLE, 

CAPRICORN«BEETLE, 

RoveE-BEETLE, 

CLIPT-WINGED- 
BEETLE, 

EARWIG, 


SECT I. 


Scarabeus, 
Lucanus, 
Dermettes, 
Hitter, 
Gyrinus, 
Silpha, 
Curculio, 
Attelabus, 
Coccinella, 
Lampyris, 
Bruchus Pifi, 


Chryfomela, 
Meloé, 
Tenebrio, 
Cafflida, 
Cicindela, 
Carabus 
Bupreftis, 
Elater, 
Dytifcus, 


Malacopteryx, 


Cantharis, 
Leptura, 
Cerambyx, 
Staphylinus, 
Necydalis, 


Forficula, 


rd 


BEETLE. 


* 


- 


thirty-one {pecies, 
four f{pecies, 

four f{pecies, 
unicolor, 
Americanus, 
feven {pecies, ' 
eight {pecies, 

two {pecies, 

four {pecies, 


. three {pecies, 


Kalm 1173—13177, 
twenty-three fpecies, 
three fpecies, 

four f{pecies, 

two {pecies, 

three {pecies, 
thirteen fpeciesy 
four f{pecies, 

four fpecies, 

five {pecies, 

Amer. N.S. Mu, Bl, 
tropica, 

fix {pecies, 
feventeen fpecies, 
two {pecies, 


collaris, N.S. Mu. Bl. 


\ 


auricularia. 
SECTe 


414 


SECT. If. 


CocKROACH, 
CAMELCRICKET, 
Locust, 
FLEA-LOCUST, 
BOAT-FLY, 
WATER-SCORPION, 
Buc, 
PLANTSUCKER, 
COCHINEAL, 


GENERAL ‘DESCRIPTION | 


HALF-WINGED INSECTS. 


Blatta, 
Mantis, 
Gryllus, 
Cicada, 
Notonecta, 
Nepas 
Cimex, 
Chermes, 


~ Coccus, 


four f{pecies, 


two f{pecies, 


nine {pécies, 

ten fpecies, 

feveral fpecies, 
grandis,” : 

twelve fpecies, 

many  {pecies, 

Cacti. Bartram’sFloridas 


SECT. INI. PAPILIONACEOUS INSECTS. 


BurTeRFly, 
Wawk-MOTH, 
Mora, 


c 


¢ 


SECT. IV. 


DRAGON-FLY, 
CAMEL-FLY, 
SPRING-FLY, 
PEARL-¥TY; 
SCORPION-FLY, 


sveT. v. 
Bre, 
ANT, 
Wasp; 
- GOLDEN-WALL-FLY, 
‘TALLED-WASP, 
SAW-FLY, 
ICHNEUMON-WASP, 
IcHNEUMON-FLY, 
NAKED-BEE, 


SMCT. VI. 
Gwar, 
WaASP-FLY, 
FPLOWER-BREEZE, 
HORSE-FLY, 
Buy 


s 


Papilio, 
Sphinx, 
Phalzna, 


Libellula, 
Raphidia, 
Phryganea, 
Hemerobius, 
Panorpa, 


INSECTS WITH 


Apis, 
Formica, 
Vefpa, 


Sirex, : 
Tenthredo,' 
Sphex, 
Ichneumon, 
Mutilla, 


twenty-nine fpecies, 
fix {pecies, 
fifteen {pecies, 


INSECTS WITH NERVOUS WINGS. 


fix {p&cies, 
cornuta, 
bicaudata, 
pectinicornis, 
communis. 


STINGS. 


tén fpecies, 

two {pecies, 

five fpecies, 

Chryfis cyanea, 
Columba. Mu/f. BY. 
three fpecies, 

four fpecigs, 

luteus, 

occidentalis. 


‘TWO-WINGED INSECTS, 


Culex, 
Afilus, 
B ombylius, 
Hippobofca, 
Mufca, 


two fpecies, 
two {pecies, 
minor. Méu/f. Bi. 
hirundinis. Muf. Bl, 
five fpecies, 

WHAM®, 


’ 


OF AMERICAN INSECTS. AIS 


RaAzok SHELL CLAM, “ 
Lone SHELL CLAM, - 


OYSTER, - - - 
Muscle, “ . ~ 
COCKLB, ” = 
LIMPETS, - . 
SanD SHELL CLAM, - 
Sra ANEMONE, . ~ 


Solen enfis, 
Solen radiatis, 
Oftrea, 
Mytilus edutis, 

Nerita littoralis ? 

Patella fufca, 

Sabella granulata, 

Anemene marina (loco-mativa.) 


Pree 
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APPENDIX. 


WHAME, Tabanus, Americanuge N. §. 
i Muff. Bl, 
GAD-FLY, Oeftrus. ‘Tarandi. 

SECT. VII, INSECTS WITHOUT WINGS. 
SUGAR-MITE, Lepiima, faccharina, 
GROUND-FLEA, Podura, aquatica, 
DEATH-WATCH, ‘Termes, pulfatoriumy 
Lous, Pediculus, five {pecies, 
PLEA, Pulex, two {pecies, 
MICK, Acarus, three {pecies, 
LONGLEG-SPIDER, Phalangium, five fpecies, 
SPIDER, Aranea, many {pecies, 
SCORPION, Scorpio, two f{percies, 
CRAB-FISH, Cancer, eleven fpecies, 
LogpstTer, four {pecies, 
SHRIMP, 

Monocvute, Monoculus Pol. MZ. Bi. 
MILLEPEE, Onifcus, four {pecies, 
CENTIPEE, Scolopendra, four {pecies, 
GALLY-WORM, Iulus, craffus. 
VERMES, 
Sea CLAM, - ~ Holothuria phantaphus, 
SQuip, ~ - - Sepia media, 
Sepia loligo, 
Sea Lunes, - - Medufa pilearis, 
STar FisH, OR FinGER FisH,  Afterias, three or four fpecies, 
Sea Ecc, - - Kchinus, feveral fpecies, 
BARNACLE, - ° Lepas anatifera, 
Hoc Curiam, - - Mya arenaria, 
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T R 1 edie Uns: Widlens atkel veeae 


BETWEEN 


~*~ 


HIS MOST CHRISTIAN MAJESTY AND THE THIRTEEN UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


TREATY OF AMIT y AND COMMERCE. 


LOUIS, by the Grace of Gop, King of France and Navarre, to 


all who fhall fee tliefe prefents, greeting: 


ip es Congrefs of the Thirteen United States of North- America 
having, by their Plenipotentiaries refiding at Paris, notified their 
defire to eftablifh with us and our States a good underftanding and 
perfect correfpondence, and having for that purpofe propofed to 
conclude with us a Treaty of Amity and Commerce: We having 
thought it our duty to give to the faid States a fenfible proof of 
eur affection, determining us to accept of their propofals: for. 
thefe caufes, and other good confiderations us thereunto moving, 
we, repofing entire confidence in the abilities and experiences 
zeal and fidelity for our fervice, of our dear and beloved Conrad 
Alexander Gerard, royal fyndic of the city of Strafburg, and 
fecretary of our council of ftate, have nominated, appointed, and 
commiffioned, and by thefe prefents, figned with our hand, do 
nominate, appoint and commiflion him our plenipotentiary, giving 
him power and {pecial command for us and in our name, to 
agree upon, conclude and fign with the plenipotentiaries of the 

VoL. IV, A United 
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United States, equally furnifhed in due form with full powers 
fuch Treaty, Convention, and Articles of Commerce and Nayi- 
gation, as he fhall think proper; willing that he aét with the 
fame authority as we might or could act, if we were perfonally 
ptefent, and even as though he had more fpecial command than 
what is herein contained; promifing in good faith, and on the 
word of aking, to agree to, confirm, and eftablith for ever, and 
to accomplifh and execute punctually, all that our faid dear and 
beloved Conrad Alexander Gerard fhall ftipulate and fign, by 
virtue of the prefent power, without contravening it in any man- 
ner, or fuffering it to be contravened for any caufe, or under any 
pretext whatfoever; and alfo to ratify the fame in due form, 
and caufe our ratification to be delivered and exchanged in the 
time that fhall be agreed on, For fuch is our pleafure. In tef- 
timony whereof we have hereunto fet our feal. Done at Ver- 
failles this thirtieth day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thoufand {even hundred and feventy-eight, and the fourth year 
of our reign. 
( Signed } 
Civics) 10-0 1S; 
¢ Underneath } By the King. 
GRAVIER DE VERGENNES. 


TREATY. 


The Moft Chriftian King, and the Thirteen United States of 
North-America, to wit, New-Hampfhire, Maffachufett’s-bay, Rhode- 
_Ifland, Conneéticut, New-York, New-Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North-Carolina, South-Carolina and 
Georgia, willing to fix in an equitable and permanent manner, the 
rules which ought to be followed relative to the correfpondence and 
commerce which the two parties defire to eftablifh between their re- 
{pective countries, flates and fubjects; his Moft Chrifiian Majefty 
and the faid United States have judged, that the faid end could not 
be better obtained, than by taking for the bafis of their agreement 
the moit perfect equality and reciprocity, and by carefully avoiding 
all thofe burthenfome preferences which are ufually fources of de- 
bate, embarraflment and difcontent; by leaving alfo each party at 
liberty to make refpecting navigation and commerce, thofe in- 
terior regulations which it fhall find moft convenient to itfelf, and 
by founding the advantage of commerce folely upon reciprocal uti- 
lity, and the juft rules of free intercourfe ; referving withal to each 
party the hberty of admitting, at its pleafure, other nations tg a 
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participation of the fame advantages. It is in the fpirit of this in- 
tention, and to fulfil thefe views, that his faid Majefty, having 
named and appointed for his plenipotentiary Conrad Alexander 
Gerard, royal fyndic of the city of Strafburg, fecretary of his 
majefty’s council of ftate; and the United States, on their part, 
having fully empowered Benjamin Franklin, deputy from the State 
of Pennfylvania to the General Congrefs, and prefident to the con- 
vention of the State; Silas Deane, late deputy from the State of 
Conneticut to the faid Congrefs; and Arthur Lee, counfellor at 
law; the faid refpective plenipotentiaries, after exchanging their 
powers, and after mature deliberation, have concluded and agreed 
upon the following articles ; 

Article I. There fhall be a firm, inviolable and univerfal peace, 
and a true and fincere friendfhip, between the Moft Chriftian King, 
kis heirs and fucceffors, and the United States of America, and the 
fubjects of the Moft Chriftian King and of the faid States, and be- 
tween the countries, iflands, cities and tewns, fituate under the ju- 
rifdiction of the Moft Chriftian King and of the faid United States, 
and the people and inhabitants of every degree, without exception 
of perfons or places, and the terms herein after mentioned, fhall be 
perpetual between the Moft Chriftian King, his heirs and fucceffors, 
. and the faid United States. 

Art, If. The Moft Chriftian King and the United States engage 
mutually not to grant any particular favour to other nations, in re- 
{pect of commerce and navigation, which fhall not immediately be- 
come common to the other party, who fhall enjoy the fame favour 
freely, if the conceffion was freely made, or on allowing the fame com- 
penfation, if the conceflion was conditional. 

Art. Il]. The fubjects of the Moft Chriftian King fhall pay in the 
ports, havens, roads, countries, iflands, cities or towns of the United 
States, or any of them, no other or greater duties or impoits, of 
what nature foever they may be, or by what name foever called, 
than thofe which the nations moft favoured are or fhall be obliged to 
pay; and they fhall enjoy all the rights, liberties, privileges, immu- 
nities and exemptions in trade, navigation and commerce, whether 
in pafling from one port in the faid States to another, or in going 
to and from the fame, from and to any part of the world, which the 
faid nations do or fhall enjoy. | 

Art. IV. The fubjeéts, people and inhabitants of the faid United 
States, and each of them, fhall not pay in the ports, havens, roads, 

} A % iflands, 
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iflands, cities and places under the domination of his Moft Chriftian 
Majefty in Europe, any other or greater duties or impofts, of what: 


nature foever they may be, or by what nawe foeyer called, than ° 


thofe which the moit favoured nations are or fhall be obliged to pay; 
and they fhall enjoy all the rights, liberties, privileges, immunities 
and exemptions in trade, navigation and commerce, whether in 
paffing from one port in the faid dominions in Europe to another, or 
in going to and from the fame, from and to any pa of the world, 

which the faid nations do or hall enjoy. 

Art. V. In the above exemption is particularly Eamets the im- 
pofition of one hundred fous per ton, eftablifhed in France on fo- 
reign fhips, unlefs when the fhips of the United States fhall load 
with the merchandife of ‘rance for another port of the faid domi- 
nions ; in which cafe the fhips fhall pay the duty above mentioned, 
fo long as other nations the moft favoured fhall be obliged to pay it; 
but it is underftood, that the faid United States, or any of them, 
are at liberty, when they fhall judge it proper, to eftablifh a duty 
equivalent in the fame caie. 

Art. VI. The Moft Chriftian King fhall endeavour, by ali the 
means in his power, to protect and defend all veffels and the effe&ts 
belonging to the fubjects, people or inhabitants, of the faid United 
States, or any of them, beirg in his ports, havens or roads, or on 
the feas near his countries, iflands, cities or towns ; and to recover 
and refiore to the right owners, their agents or attornies, all fuch 
-veffels and effects which fhall be taken within his jurifdiction ; and 
the fhips of war of his Moft Chriftian Majefty, or any convoy failing 
under his authority, fhall, upon all occafions, take under their pros 
tection all veflels belonging to the fubjects, people or inhabitants, 
of the faid United States, or any of them, and holding the fame 
courle, or going the fame way, and fhall defend fuch veflels as long 
as they hold the fame courle, or go the fame way, againft all at- 

tacks, force or violence, in the fame manner as they ought to protect 
and detend the veflels belonging to the fubjects of the Moft Chrif- 
fian King. 

Art. VII. In like manner the faid United States, and their fhips of 
war failing under their authority, fhall prote€& and defend, con- 
formably -to the tenor of the preceding article, all ‘the veflels and 
¢fiects belonging to the fubjects of the Moft Chrittian King, and 
we all their endeavours to recéver, and caufe to be reftored, the 


faid 
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faid veffels and effeGs that fhall have been taken within the j jurif. 
diction of the faid United States, or any of them. — __ 

Art. VIL. The Moft Chriftian King will employ his good offices 
and interpofitions with the King of Emperor of Morocco or Fez ; 
the regencies of Algiers, Tunis and Tripoly, or with any of them; 
and alfo with every other prince, ftate or power, of the coaf of 
Barbary in Africa, and the fubjeéts of the faid king, emperor, ftates 
and powers, and each of them, in order to provide as fully and e& 
ficacioufly as poflible, for the benefit, conveniency and fafety of 
the faid United States, and each of them, their fubjeéts, people and 
inhabitants, and their veffels and effects, againf all violence, infults, | 
attacks or depredations, on the part of the faid princes and ftates of 
Barbary, or their fubjects. | 

Art, IX. The fubjects, inhabitants, merchants, commanders of 
fhips, mafters and mariners of the ftates, provinces and dominions 
of each party refpectively, fhall abftain and forbear to fith in all 
places poffefled, or which fha!l be poffeffed by the oie party ; the 
Moft Chriftian King’s fubjeéts fhall not fifh in the havens, bays, 
creeks, roads, coafts or places, which the faid United States hold, or 

fall hereafter hold; and in like manner the fubjects, people and 
inhabitants of the United States fhall not fifh in the havens, bays, 
creeks, roads, coafts or places, which the Moft Chriftian King pof- 
fefles, or thall hereafter pofiefs; and if any fhip or veiiel fhall be 
found fifhing contrary to the tenor of this treaty, the faid thip or 
veffel, with its lading, (proof being made thereof) fhall be confif- 
cated; it is however underftood, that the exclution ftipulated in the 
prefent article fhall take place only fo long, and fo far, as the Mott 
Chriftian King, or the United States, fhall not in this refpect wish 
granted an exemption to fome other nation. 

Art. X. The United States, their citizens and inhabitants, fhall 
never difturb the fubjeéts of the Moft Chriftian King in the enjoy- 
ment and exercife of the right of fifhing on the banks of Newfound- 
land, nor in the indefinite and exclufive right which belongs to them 
on that part of the coaft.of that ifland which is defigned by the 
treaty of Utrecht, nor in the right relative to all and each of the ifles’ 
which belong to his Moft Chriftian Majefty, the whole conformable 
to the true fenfe.of the treaties of Utrecht and Paris. ’ 

Art. XI. The fubjects and inhabitants of the faid United pe 
or any of them, fhall not be reputed azéains in France, and confe- 
quently fhall be exempted from the droit d’aubaine, or other fimilar 
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duty, under what name foever; they may by teftament, donation, 
or otherwife, difpofe of their goods, moveable and immoveable, in 
favour of fuch perfons as to them fhall feem good ; and their heirs, 
fubjects of the United States, refiding whether in France or eMewhere, 
may fucceed them, a inteftat, without being obliged to obtain letters of 
naturalization, and without having the effect of this conceffion con- 
tefted or impeded, under pretext of any rights or prerogatives of 
provinces, cities or private perfons; and the faid heirs, whether {uch 
by particular title, or ab intefat, fhall be exempted from the duty called 
droit de detra&ion, or other duty of the fame kind; faving neverthe- 
lefs the focal rights or duties, as much and as long as fimilar ones 
are not eftablifhed by the United States, or any of them. ‘Fhe fub- 
jects of the Moft Chriftian King fhall enjoy, on their part, in all 
the dominions of the faid States, an entire and perfedt reciprocity, 
relative to the. ftipulations contained in the prefent article: but it 
is at the fame time agreed, that its contents fhail not affect the laws 
made or that may be made hereafter in France, againit emigrations, 
which fhall remain in all their foree and vigour ; and the United 
States, on their part, or any of them, fhall be at liberty to enact 
fuch laws, relative to that matter, as to them fhall feem proper. 

Art. XII]. The merchant fhips of either of the parties, which 
fhall be making into a port belonging to the enemy of the otherally, 
and concerning whofe voyage and the {pecies of goods on board her 
there fhall be juft grounds of fulpicion, fhall be obliged to exhibit, 
as well upon the high feas as in the ports and havens, not only her 
pafiports, but likewife certificates, exprefsly fhewing that her goods 
are not of the number of thofe which have been prohibited as Con= 
traband. 

Ast. XIII. If, by exhibiting of the above faid certificates, the 
ether party difcover there are any of thofe forts of goods which are 
prohibited and declared contraband, and configned for a port under 
the obedience of his enemy, it fhall not be lawful to break up the 
hatches of fuch fhip, or to open any cheft, coffers, packs, cafks, or 
any other veflel found therein, or to remove the {malleft parcel of 
her goods, whether fuch {hip belong to the fubje&ts of France, or 
the inhabitants of the faid United States, unleis the Jading be brought 
on fhore, in the prefence of the officers of the court of admiralty, 
and an inventory thereof made; but there fhall be no allowance to 
fell, exchange, or aiienate the fame in any manner, until that after 
due and lawful procefs fhall have been had againft fuch prohibited 

| goods, 
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®oods, and the court of admiralty fhall, by a fentence pronounced, 
have confifcated the fame, faving always as wel! the fhip itfelf, as 
any other goods found therein, which by this treaty are to be efteemed 
free; neither may they be detained on preterice of their being as it 
were infeéted by the prohibited goods, much lefs fhall they be con- 
fifcated as lawful prize. But if not the whole cargo, but only part 
thereof fhali confift of prohibited or contraband goods, and the 
commander of the fhip fhall be ready and willing to deliver them to 
the captor who has difcovered them; in fuch cafe, the captor having 
received thofe goods, fhall forthwith difcharge the fhip, and not 
hinder her by any means, freely to profecute the voyage on which fhe 
was bound. But in cafe the contraband merchandifes cannot be all 
received on board the veffel of the captor, then the captor may, not- 
withftanding the offer of delivering him the contraband goods, carry 
the veffel into the neareft port, agreeable to what is above directed. 

Art. XIV. On the contrary, it is agreed, that whatever fhall be 
found to be laden by the fubjects and inhabitants of either party, 
or any fhip belonging to the enemies of the other, or to their fub- 
jects, the whole, although it be not of the fort of prohibited goods, 
may be confifcated in the fame manner as if it belonged to the enemy, 
~ except fuch goods and merchandife as were put on board fuch fhip 
before the declaration of war, or even after fuch declaration, if fo 
be it were done without knowledge of fuch declaration ; fo that the 
goods of the fubjects and/people of either party, whether they be 
of the nature of fuch as are prohibited or otherwife, which, as is 
aforefaid, were put on board any fhip belonging to an enemy before 
the war, or after the declaration of the fame, without the knowledge 
of it, fhall no ways be liable to confifcation, but flall well and truly 
be reftored without delay to the proprietors demanding the fame ; 
but fo as that if the faid merchandifes be contraband, it fhall not be. 
any ways lawful to carry them afterwards to any port belonging ta 
the enemy. The two contracting parties agree, that the term of 
two months being paffed after the declaration of war, their refpective 
fubjects, from whatever part of the world they BPG, fhall not plead 
the ignorance mentioned in this article. 

' Art. XV. And that more effeétual care may be taken for the fe- 
curity of the fubjects and inhabitants of both parties, that they fuf- 
fer no injury by the men of war or privateers of the other party, 
all the commanders of the fhips of his Moft Chriftian Majefty and of 
the faid United States, and all their fubjects and inhabitants, fhall be 

forbid 
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forbid doing any injury or damagé to the other fide; and if they 
act to the contrary. they fhall be punifhed, and fhall moreover bé 
bound to make fatisfaction for all matter of damage, and the intereft 
thereof, by reparation, under the pain and obligation of their pers 
fons and goods. , 

Art. XVI. All fhips and merchandife, of what nature foever; 
which fhall be refcued out of the hands of any pirates or robbers ori 
the high feas, fhall be brought into fome port of either ftate, and 
fhall be delivered to the cuftody of the officers of that port, in order 
to be reftored entire to the true proprietor, as foon as due and fufh- 
cient proof fhall be made concerning the property thereof. 

Art. XVII. It thall be lawful for the fhips of war of either partys 
and privateers, freely to carry whitherfoever they pleafe the fhips and 
goods taken from their enemies, without being obliged to pay any 
duty to the officers of the admiralty, or any other judges; nor 
fhall fuch prizes be arrefted or feized when they come and enter 
the port of each party ; nor fhall the fearchers or other officers of thofe 
places tearch the fame, or make examination concerning the lawful 
nefs of fuch prizes; but they may hoift fail at any time, and depart, 
and carry their prizes to the places exprefled in their commiflions, 
which the commanders of fuch fhips of war fhall be obliged to thew. 
On the contrary, no fhelter or refuge fhall be given in their ports 
to fuch as fhall have made prizes of the fubjects, people, or property 
of either of the parties; but if fuch fhall come in, being forced 
by ftrefs of weather, or the danger of the fea, all proper means fhall 
be vigoroufly ufed, that they go out and retire from thence as foon as 
poflible. | 

Art. XVIII. If any fhip belonging to either of the parties, their 
people, or fubjetts, fhall, within the coafts or dominions of the 
other, flick upon the fands, or be wrecked or fuffer any other da- 
mage, all friendly affiftance and relief fhall be given to the perfons 
fhipwrecked, or fuch as fhall be in danger thereof, And letters of fafe 
conduc fhall likewife be given to them for their free and quiet pafs 
fage trom thence, and the return of every one to his own country. 

Art. XIX. In cafe the fubjeéts and inhabitants of either party, 
with their fhipping, whether public and of war, or private and of 
merchants, be forced through ftrefs of weather, purfuit of pirates on 


enemies, or any other urgent neceffity, for feeking of fhelter and har- | 


bour, to retreat and enter into any of the rivers, bays, roads, or ports 
belonging tothe other party, they fhall be received and treated with 
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all humanity and kindnefs, and enjoy all friendly protection and help; 
and they fhall be permitted to refrefh and provide themfelves at reas 
fonable rates with victuals and all things needful for the fuftenance 
of their perfons, or reparation of their fhips, and conveniency of 
their voyage, and they fhall no ways be detained or hindered from 
returning out of the faid ports or roads, but may remove and depart 
when and whither they pleafe, ‘without any let or hindrance. 

Art. XX. For the better promoting of commerce on both fides, it 
is agreed, that if a war fhould break out between the faid two na- 
tions, fix months after the proclamation of war fhall be allowed to 
the merchants in the cities and towns where they live, for felling and 
tranfporting their goods and merchandifes; and if any thing be 
taken from them, or any injury be done them within that term, by 
either party, or the people or fubjeéts of either, full fatisfaction fhall 
be made for the fame. 

Art. XXI. No fubje& of the Moft Chriftian King fhall apply for 
or take any commiffion or letters of marque for arming any fhip or 
fhips to act as privateers againft the faid United States, or any ef 
them, or againft the fabjects, people, or inhabitants of the faid 
‘United States or any of them, or againft the property of any of the 
inhabitants of any of them, from any prince or ftate with which 
the United States fhall be at war; nor fhall any citizen, fubject, or 
inhabitant of the faid United States, or any of them, apply for or | 
take any commiffion or letters of marque for arming any flip or fhips 
to act as privateers againft the fubjects of the Moft Chriftian King, or 
any of them, or the property of any of the inhabitants of any of 
them, from any prince or ftate with which the United States fhall be 
at war; nor fhall any citizen, fubjeét, or inhabitant of the faid 
United States, or any of them, apply for or take any commiffion or 
letters of marque for arming any fhip or fhips to act as privateers 
againft the fubjects of the Moft Chriftian King, or any of them, 
or the property of any of them, from any prince or ftate with which 
the faid king fhall be at war; and if any perfon of either nation 
fhall take fuch commiffion or letters of marque, he fhali be punifhed 
as a pirate. ) 

Art. XXII. It fhall not be lawful for any foreign privateers, not 
belonging to the fubjeéts of the Moft Chriftian King, nor citizens 
of the faid United States, who have commiffion from any other 
ptince or ftate at enmity with either nation, to fit their fhips in the 
ports of either the one or the other of the aforefaid parties, to fell 
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~ what they have taken, or in any other manner whatfoever to exchange 
their fhips, merchandifes, or any other lading ; neither fhall they be 
allowed even to purchafe vituals, except fuch as fhall be neceffary 
for their going to the next port of that prince or ftate from which 
they have commiffions. 

Art. XXIII. It fhall be lawful for all and fingular the fubjeéts of 
the Moft Chriftian King, and the citizens, people, and inha- 
bitants of the faid United States, to fail with their fhips with all 
manner of liberty and fecurity, no diftin¢étion being made who are 
the proprietors of the merchandife laden thereon, from any port to 
the places of thofe who now are or hereafter fhall be at enmity with 
the Moft Chriftian King or the’ United States. It fhall likewife 
be lawful for the fubjects and inhabitants aforefaid to fail with the 
fhips and merchandifes aforementioned, and to trade with the fame 
liberty and fecurity from the places, ports, and havens of thofe who 
are enemies. of both or either party, without any oppofition or dif- 
turbance whatfoever, not only directly from the places of the enemy 
aforementioned to neutral places, but alfo from one*place belong- 
ing to an enemy to another place belonging to an enemy, whether 
they be under the jurifdiGion of the fame prince or under feveral. 
And it is hereby ftipulated, that free fhips fhall alfo have a freedom to 
carry goods, and that every thing fhall be deemed free and exempt 
which fhall be found on board the fhips belonging to the fubjects of 
either of the confederates, although the whole lading or any part 
thereof fhould appertain to the enemies of either, contraband goods 
being always excepted. It is alfo agreed in like manner, that the 
fame liberty be extended to perfons who are on board a free fhip, 
with th's effedt, that although they be enemies to both or either party, 
they are not to be taken out of that free fhip, unlefs they are foldiers 
and in actual fervice of the enemies, 

Art, XXIV, This liberty of navigation and commerce fhall extend 
to all kinds of merchandifes, except thofe only which are dif- 
tinguifhed by the name of contraband; and under this name of 
contraband or prohibited goods fhall be comprehended arms, great 
guns, bombs with their fufees and other things belonging to them, 
cannon ball, gunpowder, match, pikes, fwords, lances, fpears, 
halberds, mortars, petards,. grenadoes, faltpetre, mufkets, mufket 
ball, bucklers, helmets, breaft plates, coats of mail, and the like 
kinds of arms proper for arming foldiers, mufket refts, belts, horfes 
with their furniture, and all. other warlike inftruments whatever, 
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Thefe merchandifes which follow fhall not be reckoned among con- 
traband or prohibited goods ; that is to fay, all forts of clothes, and 
all other manufactures woven of any wool, flax, filk, cotton, or any 
other materials whatever ; all kinds of wearing apparel, together with 
the {pecies whereof they are ufed to be made, gold and filver, as 
well coined as uncoined, tin, iron, latten, copper, brafs, coals ; 
as alfo wheat and barley, and any other kind of corn or pulfe, 
tobacco, and likewife all manner of fpices, falted and fmoaked flefh, 
falted fith, cheefe and butter, beer, oils, wines, fugars, and all 
forts of falts, and in general all provifions which ferve for the nou- 
rifhment of mankind and the fuftenance of life: furthermore, all 
kinds of cotton, hemp, flax, tar, pitch, ropes, cables, fails, fail- 
cloth, anchors, and any parts of anchors, alfo fhips mafts, planks, 
boards and beams of what trees foever, and all other things proper 
either for building ot repairing fhips, and all other goods what- 
ever which have not been worked into the form of any inftrument 
or thing prepared for war by land or fea, fhall not be reputed 
contraband, much lefs fuch as have been already wrought up for 
any other ufe; all of which fhall be wholly reckoned among free 
goods; as likewife all other merchandifes and things which are not 
comprehended and particularly mentioned in the foregoing enu- 
meration of contraband goods, fo that they may be tranfported and 
_ carried in the freeft manner by the fubjects of both confederates even 
to places belonging toan enemy, fuch towns or places being only ex- 
cepted as are at that time befieged, blocked up or invefted. 

Art. XXV. To the end that all manner of diffenfions and quarrels 
may be avoided and prevented on one fide and the other, it is agreed, 
that in cafe either of the parties hereto fhould be engaged in war, 
the fhips and veffels: belonging to the fubjeéts of people of 
the other ally muft be furnithed with fea letters or paffports, expref- 
fing the name, property, and bulk of the fhip, as alfo the name 
and place of habitation of the mafter or commander of the faid fhip, 
that it may appear thereby that the fhip really and truly belongs 
to the fubjeéts of one of the parties, which paffport fhall be made 
out and granted according to the form annexed to this treaty ; 
they fhall likewife be recalled every year, that is, if the fhip 
happens to return home within the fpace of a year: it is likewife 
agreed, that fuch fhips being laden are to be provided not only 
with paffports as above mentioned, but alfo with certificates, con- 
taining the feveral particulars of the cargo, the place whence the 
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fhip failed, and whither fhe is bound, that fo it may be known 
whether any forbidden or contraband goods be on board of the fame, 
which certificates fhall be made out by the officers of the place 
whence the fhip fet fail, in the accuftomed form ; and if any one 
fhall think it fit or advifable to exprefs in the faid certificates the 
perfon to whom the goods on board belong, he may freely do fo. 
Art. XXVIL The thips of the fubjeéts and inhabitants of either of 
the parties coming upon any coat belonging to either of the faid 
allies, but not willing to enter into port, or being entered into port 
and not willing to unload their cargoes or break bulk, they fhall be 
treated according to the general rules prefcribed or to be prefcribed 
relative to the object in queftion. 
_ Art. XXVII.If the thips of the faid fubjeéts, people or inhabitants 
of either of the parties fhall be met with, either failing along 
the coafts or on the high feas, by any fhip of war of the other, or 
by any privateers, the faid fhips of war or privateers, for the avoid- 
ing of any diforder, fhall remain out of cannot fhot, and may fend 
their boats on board the merchant fhip which they fhall fo meet with, 
and may enter her to the number of two or three men only, to whom 
the mafter or commander of fuch fhip or veffel fhall exhibit his paff- 
port concerning the property of the fhip, made out according to the 
form inferted in this prefent treaty ; and the fhip, when fhe fhall 
have fhewed fuch paffport, fhall be free and at liberty to purfue 
her voyage, fo as it fhali not be lawful to moleft or fearch in any 
manner, or to give her chace, or to force her to quit her intended 
courte. | 
Art. XXVIII. It is alfo agreed, that all goods, when once put on 
board the fhips or veffels of either of the two contracting parties, 
fall be fubject to no further vifitation, but all vifitation or fearch 
fhall be made beforehand, and all prohibited goods fhall be ftopped 
on the {pot before the fame be put on board, unlefs there are mani- 
feft tokens or proofs of fraudulent practice; nor {fhall either the 
perfons or goods of the fubjeéts of his Moft Chriftian Majefly, or the 
United States, be put under any arreft, or moleited by any other kind 
of embargo for that caufe, and only the fubje& of that State to whom 
the faid goods have been or fhall be prohibited, and who fhall 
prefums to fell or alienate fuch fort of goods, fhall be duly punifhed 
for the offence. 
Art. XXIX. The two contracting parties grant mutually the li- 
berty of haying each in the ports of the other, confuls, vice-confuls, 
agents 
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agents and commiffaries, whofe oii eh fhall be regulated by @ 
particular agreement. 

Art. XXX. And the more to favour and facilitate the commercé 
which the fubje&ts of the United States may have with France, the 
Mof Chriftian King will grant them in Europe one or more free 
ports, where they may bring and difpofe of all the produce and mers 
chandife of the Thirteen United States; and his Majefty will alfo 
continue to the fubjects of the faid States, the free ports which have 
been and are open in'the French iflands of America, of all which free 
ports the faid fubjeéts of the United States hall enjoy the ufe, 
agreeable to the regulations which relate to them. 

Art. XXXI, The prefent treaty fhall be ratified on both fides, and 
the ratifications fhall be exchanged in the fpace of fix months, or 
Yooner, if poflible. 

Jn faith whereof the refpective plenipotentiaries have figned the 
above articles both in the French and Englifh languages ; de- 
claring, neverthelefs, that the prefent treaty was originally 
compofed and concluded in the French language, and they 
have thereto affixed their feals. 

Done at Paris, this fixth day of February, one thoufand 
feven hundred and feventy-eight. 


(L.S.) Vow ait Coy AAR, 
os B. FRANKLIN, 
(82) _- SILAS DEANE, 

1, 6.) ARTHUR LEE. 


Forin of the paffports and letters which are to be given to the foips ana 
| barques, according to the twenty-fifth article of this treaty. 

To all who fhall fee thefe prefents, greeting : 

{IT is hereby made known, that leave and permiilion has been 


‘given to mafter and commander of the fhip called 
| of the town of burthen © tons, 

or thereabouts, lying at prefent in the port and haven of 

and bound, for and laden with . Satter 


that this fhip has been vifited, and before failing, he fhall make oath 

. before the officers who have the jurifdiction of maritime affairs, that 

the faid fhip belongs to one or more of the fubjects of 

the aé&t whereof fhall be put at the end of thefe prefents ; as likewife 

that he will keep, and caufe to be képt by his crew on board, the 

the marine ordinances and regulations, and enter in the proper office 
I | a lift, 
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a lift, figned and witneffed, containing the names and furname$, 
the places of birth and abode of the crew of his fhip, and of all 
who fhall embark on board her, whom he fhall not take on board 
without the knowledge and permiffion of the officers of the marine ; 
and in every port or haven where he fhall enter with his fhip, he 
fhall fhew his prefent leave to the officers and judges of the marine ; 
and fhall give a faithful account to them of what paffed and was done 
during his voyage; and he fhall carry the colours, arms and enfign 
of the King or United States during his voyage. In witnefs whereof 
we have figned thefe prefents, and put the feal of our arms there- 
unto, and caufed the fame to be counterfigned by 

at 7 the day of Anno Domini 
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EVENTUAL AND DEFENSIVE. 
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LOUIS, by the Grace of Gop, King of Francevand Navarre, 
to all who fhall fee thefe prefents, greeting: 


"Tur Congrefs of the United States of North-America having, 
by their plenipotentiaries refiding in France, propofed to form 
with us a defenfive and eventual alliance: Willing to give the 
faid States an efficacious proof of the intereft we take in their 
profperity, we have determined to conclude the faid alliance. 
For thefe caufes, and other good confiderations thereto moving, 
we, repofing entire confidence in the capacity and experience, 
zeal and fidelity for our fervice, of our dear and beloved Conrad 
Alexander Gerard, royal fyndic of the city of Strafburg, fe- 
cretary of our council of ftate, have nominated, commiflioned 
and deputed, and by thefe prefents, figned with our hand, do 
nominate, commiflion and depute him our plenipotentiary, giving 
him power and fpecial command to act in this quality, and con- 
fer, negociate, treat and agree conjointly with the above-men- 


tioned plenipotentiaries of the United States, invefted in the like , 


manner with powers in due form, to determine, conclude and 
fign fuch articles, conditions, conventions, declarations, definitive 

_ treaty, and any other atts whatever, as he fhall judge proper to 
anfwer 
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anfwer the end which we »ropofe; promifing on the faith and 
word of a king, to agree to, confirm and eftablith for ever, to 
accomplifh and execute punctually, whatever our faid dear and 
beloved Conrad Alexander Gerard thall have ftipulated and figned 
in virtue of the prefent power, without ever contravening it, or 
fuffering it to be contravened for any caufe and under any, pretext 

whatever; as likewile to cau! fe our letters of ratification to be 
made in due ee and to have them delivered, in order to be 
exchanged at the time that fhall be agreed upon. For fuch is 
our pleafure. In teftimony whereof we have fet our feal to thefe 
prefents. Given at Verfailles, the thirtieth day of the month of 
January, in the year of grace, one thoufand feven hundred and 
feventy-eight, and the fourth of our reign. 


(Signed) 
(L. S.) a Lida US; 
. By the King, 
GRAVIER DE VERGENNES, 


TREATY, 

"The Moft Chriftian King and the United States of North-Ame« 
rica, to wit, New-Hampfhire, Maffachufetts Bay, Rhode-Ifland, 
Connecticut, New-York, New-Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Delaware, Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, North- Carolina, South-Carolina, and Georgia, 
having this day concluded a tr eaty of amity and commerce, for the 
reciprocal advantage of their fubjects and citizens, have thought — 
it neceflary to take into confideration the means of ftrengthening 
thofe engagements, and of rendering them ufeful to the fafety and 
tranquillity of the two parties ; particularly in cafe Great-Britain, in 
refentment of that connection, and of the good correfpondence 
which is the object of the faid treaty, fliould break the peace with 
France, either by direct hoftilities, or by hindering her commerce 
and navigation in a manner contrary to the rights of nations, and 
the peace fubfifting between the two crowns. And his Majefty and 
the faid United States having refolved in that cafe to join their coun- 
fels and efforts againit the enterprifes of their common enemy ; 

The refpective plenipotentiaries impowered to concert the claufes 
and conditions proper to fulfil the faid intentions, have, after the 
moft mature deliberation, concluded and determined on the follow- 
ing articles: 

Article I. If war fhould break out between France and Great- 
Britain during the continuance of the prefent war between the United 

‘States 
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States and England, his Majefly and the faid United States fhalt 
make it a common caufe, and aid each ‘other mutually with their 
good offices, their counfels and their forces, according to the exi- 
gence of conjunctures, as becomes good and faithful allies. 

Art. IL. The effential and direé&t end of the prefent defenfive al- 
hance is, to maintain effectually the liberty, fovereignty and inde- 


pendence, abfolute and unlimited, of the faid United States, as well 


wm matters of government as of commerce. 

Art. UJ. The two contracting parties fhall, each on its own part, 
and in the manner it may judge moft proper, make all the efforts in 
its power again{t their common enemy, in order to attain the end 
propofed. | 

Art. IV. The contracting parties agree, that in cafe either of them 
fhould form any particular enterprife in which the concurrence of the 
other may be defired, the party whofe concurrence is defired fhall 
_ readily and with good faith join to aét in concert for that purpote, as 
far as circumftances and its own particular fituation will permit; and 
m that cafe, they fhall regulate, by a particular convention, the 
quantity and kind of fuccour to be furnifhed, and the time and man- 
ner of its being brought into action, as well as the advances which 
are to be its compeniation. 

Art. V. If the United States fhould think fit to attempt the re- 
duétion of the Britifh power remaining in the northern parts of 
America, or the iflands of Bermudas, thofe countries or iflands, in 
_eafe of fuccefs, fhall be confederated with, or dependent upon, the 
faid United States. 

_ Art. VI. The Moft Chriftran King renounces for ever the pof- 
feffion of the iflands of Bermudas, as well as of any part of the con- 
tinent of North-Aimerica, which, before the treaty of Paris, in 1763, 
er m virtue of that treaty, were acknowledged to belong to the 
crown of Great-Britain, or to the United States, heretofore called 
Britifh colonies, or which are at this time, or have lately been, under 
the power of the King and Crown of Great-Britain. 

Art. VIL Ef his Moft Chriftian Majefty fhail think proper te at- 
tack any of the iflands fituated in the Gulph of Mexico, or near 
that Gulph, which are at prefent under the power of Great-Britain, 
all the faid ifles, in cafe of fuccefs, fhall appertain to the Crown of 
France. 

Art. VIIL Neither of the two parties fhall conclude either truce or 
- peace with Great-Britain, without the formal confent of the other 
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firit obtained ; and they mutually engage not to lay down their arms, 
until the independence of the United States fhall have been formally 
‘or tacitly affured, by the treaty or treaties that hall terminate the 
war. . 

Art. IX. The contra@ting parties declare, that beihg refolved to 
fulfil each ‘on its own part, the claufes and conditions of the prefent 
treaty of alliance, according to its own power and circumftances, 
. there fhall be no after-claim of compentfation, on one fide or the 
other, whatever may be the event of the war. 

Art. X. The Moft Chriftian King and the United States agree to 

invite or admit other powers, who may have received injuries from 
fingland, to make acommon caufe with them, and to accede to the 
prefent alliance, under fuch conditions as hall be teely agreed to, 
and fettled between all the parties. 
_ Art. XI. The two parties guarantee mutually, from the prefent time 
and for ever, againit all other powers, to wit, the United States to 
his Moft Chriftian Majefty, the prefent poffeffions of the Crown of 
France in America, as well as thofe which it may acquire by the fu- 
ture treaty of peace ; and his Moft Chriftian Majefty guarantees, on 
his part, to the United States, their liberty, fovereignty and inde- 
pendence, abfolute and unlimited, as well in matters of government 
as commerce, and alfo their poffeflions, and the additions or con- 
guefts that their confederation may obtain during the war, from any 
ef the dominions now or heretofore poffeffed by Great-Britain in 
North-America, conformable to the fifth and fixth articles above 
written ; the. whole, as their poffeffion, fhall be fixed and affured to 
the faid States, at the moment of the ceffation of their prefent war 
with England, 

Art. XH. In order to fix more Satie the fenfe and application 
of the preceding article, the contracting parties declare, that in cafe - 
of a rupture between France and England, the reciprocal guarantee 
declared in the faid article fhall have its full force and effect, the mos 
ment fuch war fhall break out; and if fuch rupture fhall not take 
place, the mutual obligations of the faid guarantee fhall not com- 
mence until the moment of the ceflation of the prefent war between 
the United States and sone fhall have afcertained their pof- 
feffions, | 

Art. XIII. The prefent treaty fhall be ratified on both fides, and 
ratifications fhall be exchanged 1 in the {pace of fix monies or fooner, — 
wt pofible 
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In faith whereof the refpective plenipotentiaries, to wit, on thé 
part of the Moft Chriftian King, Conrad Alexander Gerard, 
toyal fyndic of the city of Strafburg, and fecretary of his 
Maijefty’s Council of State; and on the part of the United 
States, Benjamin Franklin, deputy to ‘the General Congrefs 
from the State of Pennfylvania, and prefident of the Con-— 
vention of faid State; Silas Deane, heretofore deputy from 
the State of Conneéticut ; and Arthur Lee, counfellor at law, 
have figned the above articles both in the French and Englifh 
janguages; declaring, neverthelefs, that the prefent treaty 
was originally compofed and concluded in the French language, 
and they have hereunto affixed their feals. | 

Done at Paris this fixth day of February, one thoufand 
feven hundred and feventy-eight. 


(L. 8.) - C. A. GERARD, 
(L. S.) B. FRANKLIN, 
7 Eh pe ee SILAS DEANE, 
(hiss ARTHUR LEE, 
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CONVENTION BE ETWEEN FRANCE AND AMERICA, 


By the Prefident of rhe United States of Americas 
A PROCLAMATION. 


HEREAS a conyention, for defining and eftablifhing the 
Jonélicns and privileges of the refpeétive confuls and vice-confuls of 
his Moft Chriftian Majefty and the faid United States, was concluded 
and figned by the plenipotentiaries of his faid Moft Chriftian Mae 
jetty and of the faid United States, duly and refpectively authorifed 
for that purpofe, which convention is in the form following, viz. 


CONVENTION, 


“Between his Mo off Chriftian Mazefty and the United States of America 
Sor the purpofe of defining and cftablifbing the fess and privileges 

\ of their refpettive confuls and vice-confuls. » 
His Majefty the Moft Chriftian King and the United States of 
America having, by the twenty-ninth article of the treaty of Amity 
: and 
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ahd Commerce concluded between them, mutually. granted the li- 
berty of having, in their refpettive States and ports, confuls, vice- 
confuls, agents and commiffaries ; and being willing, in confequenc¢ 
thereof, to: define and eftablifh, in a reciprocal and permanent man- 
ner, the functions and privileges of confuls and vice-confuls, which 
they have judged it convenient to eftablifh of preference, his Moft 
Chriftian Majefty has nominated the Sieur Count of Montmorin, of 
St.Herent, marechal of his camps and armies, knight of his orders and 
of the Golden Fleece, his counfellor in all his councils, minifier and 
fecretary of ftate and of his commandments and finances, having the 
department of foreign affairs; and the United States have nominated 
the Sieur Thomas Jefferfon, citizen of the United States of Ame- 
rica, and their minifter plenipotentiary near the king, who, after 
having communicated to each other their refpective full powers, 
have agreed on what follows: 
Art. I, The confuls and vice-confuls, named by the Moft Chrif- 
tian King and the United States, fhall be bound to prefent their com- 
miflions according to the forms which fhall be eftablifhed refpedtively 
by the Moft Chriftian King within his dominions, and by the Congrefs — 
within the United States. There fhall be delivered to them, without 
any charges,the exequatur neceflary for the exercife of their functions; 
and on exhibiting the faid exequatur, the governors, commanders, 
heads of juftice, bodies corporate, tribunals and other officers, have 
ing authority in the ports and places of their confulates, fhall caufe 
them to €njoy, immediately and without difticulty, the pre-eminences, 
authority and privileges, reciprocally granted, without exacting from 
the faid confuls and vice-confuls any fees under any pretext what- 
ever. : 
Art. II. The confuls and vice-confuls, and perfons attached ta 
their functions, that is to fay, their chancellors and fecretaries, fhall 
enjoy a full and entire immunity for their chancery and the papers. 
which fhall be therein contained. They ‘hall be exempt from all 
perfonal fervice, from foldier’s billets, militia, watch, guard, guar- 
dianfhip, trufteefhip, as well as from all duties, taxes, impofitions, 
and charges whatfoever, except on the eftate real and perfonal of 
which they may be the proprietors or poffeffors, which fhall be fub- 
jeét to the taxes impofed on the eftates of all other individuals; and 
in all other inftances, they thall be fubjeé& to the laws of the hee 
as the natives are. Thofe of the faid confuls and vice-confuls, who 
ea exercife commerce, fhall be refpettively fubject to all taxes, 
eM % charges 
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charges and impofitions, eftablifhed on other merchants. They. 
fhal. place over the outward door of their houfe, the arms of their 
fovereign ; but this mark ‘of indication fhall not give to the faid 
houfe any privilege of alylum for any perfon or property whatfo- 
‘ €ver. 

Art. SII. The refpective confuls and vice-confuls may eftablith 
agenis in the different ports and places of their departments, where 
neceflity fhal! require. Thefe agents may be chofen among the mer- 
chants, either national or foreign, and furnifhed with a commiffion 
from ene of the. faid confuls. They fhall confine themfelves re- 
fpectively to the rendering to their refpective merchants, navigators 
and veifels, all poffible fervice, and to inform the neareft conful of 
the wants of the faid merchants, navigators and veflels—without the 
faid agents otherwife participating in the immunities, rights and 
privileges, attributed to confuls and vice-confals ——and without 
power, under any pretext whatever, to exact from the {aid mer- 

chants any duty or emolument whatfoever. 

Art. IV. The confuls and vice-confuls refpe@ively may eftablifh 
a chancery, where fhall--be depofited the confular determinations, 
aéts and proceedings, as alfo-teftaments, obligations, contracts and 
other acts, done by or between perfons of their nation, and effects 
left by deceafed perfons, or faved from fhipwreck. They may, 
confequently, appoint fit perfons to’aét in the {aid chancery ; receive 
and {wear them in; commit to them the cuftody of the feal, and au- 
thority to feal commiflions, fentences and other confular acts ; and 
alfo to difchargesthe functions of notary and regifter of the confulate. 

Art. V. The confuls and vice-confuls refpectively fhall have the 
exclufive right of receiving in their chancery, or 6n board of veflels, 
the declarations and all other aéts, which the captains, matters, 
crews, paflengers and merchants of their nation may choofe to make 
there, even their teftaments and other difpofals by laft will: and 
the copies of the faid acts, duly authenticated by the faid confuls or 
vice-confuls, under the feal of the confulate, fhall receive faith in 
Jaw, equally as their originals would, in all. the tribunals of the do- 
minions of the Moft Chriftian King and of the United States. They 
fhall alfo have, and exclufively, in cafe of the abfence of the tefta- 
mentary executor, adminiftrator, or legal heir, the right to invens 
tory, liquidate and proceed to the fale of the perfonal eftate left by 
fubjeéts or citizens of their nation, who fhall die within the extent 
of their confulate: they fhall proceed therein with the afliftance of 

: tw@ 


two merchants ne their nation, or, for want of them, of any other 
at their choice; and fhall caufe to be depofited in their chancery 
the effects and papers of the faid-eftates: and no officer, military, 
judiciary, or of the police of the country, fhall difturb them or in- 
terfere ‘therein, Ia any manner whatfoever : but the faid conjuls and. 
vice-confuls fhall not deliver up the faid effects, nor the proceeds 
thereof, to the lawful heirs, or to their order, till they flail have 
caufed to be paid all debts which the deceafed fhall have cantiatted 
in the country: for which purpofe the creditors fhall have a right » 
to attach the faid effets in their hands, as they might in thofe of any 
other individual whatever, and proceed to obtain fale of them till 
payment of what fhall be lawfully due to them, When the debts 
fhall not have been contracted by judgment, deed or note, the figna- 
ture whereof fhall be known, payment fhail not be ordered but on 
the creditor’s giving fufficient furety, refident in the country, to! re- 
fund the fums he fhall have unduly received, principal, intereft and 
cofts: which furety, nevertheleis, fhail ftand duly difcharged after 
the term of one year in time of peace, and of two in time of war, 
if the demand jn difcharge carinot be formed before the end of this 
term, againft the heirs who fhall prefent themfelves. And in order 
that the heirs may not unjuftly be kept out of the effects of the de- 
ceafed, the confuls and vice-confuls fhall notify his death in fome of 
the gazettes publithed within their confulate; and that they th all 
retain the faid effects in their hands feven months, to an{wer all de- 
mands which fhall be prefented ; and they ihall be bound, after this 
delay, to deliver to the perfons fucceeding thereto, what fhall be 
more than fufficient for the demands which fhall have been formed. 
Art. Vi. The confuls and vice-confuls refpectively fhall receive 
the declarations, protefts and reports, of. all captains and matters of 
their refpeCtive nations, on account of average loffes fuftained at tea; 
and thefe captains and matters fhall lodge in the chancery of the 
faid confuls and vice-confuls, the acts which they may have made in 
other ports on account of the accidents which may have happened 
to them on their voyage. If a fubjeé of the Moft Chriftian King, 
and a citizen of the United States, or a foreigner, are interefted in 
the faid cargo, the average fhall be fettled by the tribunals of the 
country, and not by the confuls or vice-confuls; but when only the 
fubjeéts or citizens of their own nation fhall be interefted, the re- 
fpective confuls or vice-confuls thall ge sca {kilful perions to {fettle 
the damages and nee 
Art, 
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Art. WIL. In cafes where by tempeft, or other accident, French 
fhips or veflels fhal! be ftranded on the coafts of the United States ; 
and fhips or veffels of the United States fhall be ftranded on the 
coafts of the dominions of the Moft Chriftian King ; the conful or 
- yice-conful, neareft to the place ef a Dik a fhatl do whatever he 
may judge proper, as well for the purpofe of faving the faid fhip or 
veffel, its cargo and appurtenances, as for the ftoring and fecurity 
of the effects and merchandife faved. He may take an inventory 
of them, without the intermeddling of any officers of the military, 
of the-cuftoms, of juftice, or of the police of the country, other- 
wife than to give to the confuls, vice-coniuls, captain and crew of 
the veflel, fhipwrecked or ftranded, all the fuccour and favour whiclr 
they fhall afk of them, either for the expedition and fecurity of the 
faving and of the effects faved, as to prevent all difturbance. And 
in order to prevent all kinds of difpute and difcuffion, in the faid 
cafes of fhipwreck, it is agreed, that when. there fhall be no conful 
or vice-conful to attend to the faving of the wreck, or that the refi 
dence of the-faid conful or vice-conful (he not being at the place of 
the wreck) fhall be more diftant from the faid place,,than that of the 
competent judge of the country, the latter fhall immediately proceed 
therein with all the difpatch, certainty and precautions, prefcribed 
by the refpective laws; but the faid territorial judge fhall retire, on 
the arrival of the conful or vice-conful, and fhall deliver over to 
him the report of his proceedings, the expenfes of which the conful 
or vice-conful fhall caufe to be reimburied to him, as well as thofe 
of faving the wreck. The merchandife and effects faved fhall be 
depofited in the neareft cuftom-houfe, or other place of fafety, with 
the inventory thereof, which fhall have been made by the conful or 
‘vice-coufuls, or by the judge who fhall have proceeded in their ab» 
fence, that the-faid effects and merchandife may be afterwards de- 
livered, (after levying therefrom the cofts) and without form of 
procefs to the owners, who, being furnifhed with an order for their 
delivery from the neareft conful or vice-conful, fhall re-claim them 
by themfelves, or by their order, either for the purpofe of re-ex= 
porting fuch merchandife, in which. cafe they fhall pay no kind of 
duties of exportation; or for that of felling them in the country, if 
they be not prohibited there; and in this laft cafe, the faid mer 
chandife, if they be damaged, fhall be allowed an abatement of ene 
trance duties, proportioned to the damage they have fuftained, which, 


fhall 
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‘$hall be afcertained by the affidavits taken at the time the veifel was 
wrecked or ftruck. : 

Art. VWI. The confuls or vice-confuls fhall exercife police over 
all the veffels of their refpective nations ; and fhall have, on board 
the {aid vefféls, all power and jurifdiétion ia civil matters: in all the 
difputes which may there arife, they fhall have an entire infpection 
ever the faid veffels, their crews, and the changes and fubftitutions 
there to be madey for which purpofe they may go on board the {aid 
‘veffels whenever they may judge it neceflary. it being well under- 
ftood, that the funGions hereby allowed fhall be confined to the in- 
terior of the veffels, and that they fhall not take place in any cafe 
which fhall have any interference with the police of ihe ports where 
the faid veffels fhall be. 

Art. IX. The confuls and vice-confuls may caufe to be arrefted 
the captains, officers, mariners, failors, and all other perfons, being 
part of the crews of the veffels of their refpective nations, who fhalk 
have deferted from the faid veffels, in order to fend them back and 
tranfport them out of the country. For which purpole, the faid 
confuls and vice-confuls fhall addrefs themfelves to the courts, judges, 
land officers competent; and fhall demand the faid deferters in 
_ writing, proving by an exhibition of the regifters of the veffel or 
fhip’s roll, that thofe men were part of the faid crews: and on this 
demand fo proved, (faving, however, where the contrary is proved) 
the delivery fhall not be refufed: and there fhall be given all aid 
and affiftance to the faid confuls and vice-confuls for the fearch, — 
feizure and arreft of the faid deferters, who fhall even be detained 
and kept in the prifons of the country, at their requeft and expenie, 
until they fhall have found an opportunity of fending them back. 
But if they be not fent back within three months, to be counted from 
the day of their arreft, they fhall be ie at liberty, and fhall be ne 
yore arrefted for the fame caufe. : 

Art. X, In cafes where the refpedtive fubjects or citizens “thal 
have committed any crime, or breach of the peace, they fhall be 
amenable to the judges of the country. 

Art, XI,When the faid offenders fhall be a part of the crew of avet- 
fel of their nation, and fhail have withdrawn themfelves on board the 
faid: veffel, they may be there feized and arrefted by order of the 
judges of the country: thefe fliall give-notice thereof to the conful 
er vice-conful, who may repiae on board, if he thinks proper; but 
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this notification fhall not, in any cafe, delay execution or the orde®” 
in queftion. The perfons arrefted fhall not afterwards be fet at lis 
berty, witil the contul or vice-conful fhall have been notified thereof 5 
and they fhall be delivered to him, if he requires it, to be put again 
on. board of the veffel in which they were arrefted, or of others of 
_their nation, and to be fent out of the country. 

Art. XIE. All differences and fuits between the fubjeéts of the 
Moft Chriftian King in the United States, or between the citizens 
ef the United States within the dominions of the Moft Chniftian 
King, and particularly all diputes relative to the wages and terms of 
engagement of the crews of the refpective veffels, and all differences 
ef whatever nature they may be, which may arife between the pri- 

vates of the faid crews, or between any of them and their captains, 

or between the captains of different veffels of their nation, fhall be 
determined by the refpective confuls and vice-confuls, either by a 
reference to arbitrators, or by a fummary judgment, and without 
cofts. No officer of the country, civil or military, hall interfere 
therein, or take any part whatever in the matter; and the appeals 
from the faid confular fentences fhall be carried before the tribunals 
of France, or of the United States, to whem it may appertain to 
take cognizance thereof. 

Art. XIII. The general utility of commerce tie caufed to be 
eftablifhed, within the dominions of the Moft Chriftian King, pare. 
ticular tribunals and forms for expediting the decifion of pannarciel 
affairs, the merchants of the United States fhall enjoy che benefit of 
thefe eftablifhments ; and the Congrefs of the United States will 
provide, in the manner moft conformable to its laws, for the efta- 
blifhment of equivalent advantages in favour of the French mer- 
chants, for the prompt difpatch and decifion of affairs of the fame 
nature. erat 

XIV. The fubjects of the Moft Chriftian King, and citizens of 
the United States, who fhall prove by legal evidence, that they are 
of the faid nations refpectively, fhall, im confequence, enjoy an ex- 
emption from all perfonal fervice in the place of their fettlement. 

XV. If any other nation acquires, by virtue of any convention 
whatever, treatment more favourable with refpect to the confular 
pre-eminences, powers, authority and privileges, the confuls and 
vice-confuls of the Moft Chriftian King, or of the United States, re= 
ciprocally fhall participate therein, agreeably to the terms ftipulated 


by 
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by the fecond, third and fourth articles of the treaty of Amity and 
commerce concluded between the Moft Chriftian King and the United 
States. 7 Me 
Art. XVI. The prefent convention fhall be in full force during 
the term of twelve years, to be counted from the day of the exchange 
of ratifications, which fhall be given in proper form, and exchanged 
on both fides within the {pace of one year, or fooner if poffible. In 
faith whereof, we, minifters plenipotentiary, have figned the prefent 
convention, and have thereto fet the feal of our arms. 

Done at Verfailles the fourteenth of Novembér, one thou- 

fand feven hundred and eighty-eight. 
Signed L. C. De MONTMORIN, (L. S.) 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. (L. S.) 


PROCLAMATION. 


And whereas the faid convention has been duly ratified and con- 
firmed by me on the one part, with the advice and confent of the 
fenate, and by his Moft Chriftian Majefty on the other, and the faid 
ratifications were duly exchanged at Paris on the firft day of January 
in the prefent year. Now, therefore, to the end that the faid cone 
vention may be obferved and performed with good faith on the part 
of the United States, I have ordered the premifes to be made public, 
and I do hereby enjoin and require all perfons bearing office, civil 
or military, within the United States, and all others, citizens or ine 
habitants thereof, or being within the fame, faithfully to obferve 
nd fulfil the faid convention, and every claufe and article thereof. 

In teftimony whereof I have caufed the feal of the United 
States to be afhixed to thefe prefents, and figned the 
fame with my hand. Given at the city of New-York, 
the ninth day of April, in the year of our Lord one 
thoufand feven hundred and ninety, and of the fove- 
reignty and independence of the United States the four- 
teenth. | 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
By the Prefident, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
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‘THE DEFINITIVE TREATY 
BETWEEN 
GREAT-BRITAIN AND THE UNITED. STATES OF AMERICA. 


Signed at Paris, September 3, 1783. 


In the name of the moft holy and undivided Trinity. 


Te having p! leafed the Divine Providence to difpofe the hearts of 
the moft ferene and moft potent prince George the Third, by the 
grace of God, King of Great-Britain, France and Ireland, defender 
of the faith, Duke of Brunfwick and Lunenburgh, archetreafurer 
‘and prince eleétor of the holy Roman empire, &¢. and of the United 
States of America, to forget all paft mifunderftandings and difs 
ferences, that have unhappily interrupted the good correfpondence 
and friendfhip which they mutually wifh to reftore ; and to eftablifh 
fuch a beneficial and fatisfaCtory intercourfe between the two coun- 
tries, upon the ground of reciprocal advantages and mutual con- 
venience, as may promote and fecure to both perpetual peace and 
harmony , and having, for this defirable end, already laid the founda- 
tion of peace and reconciliation, by the provifional articles figned 
at Paris, on the 30th of November,-1782, by the commiffioners em- 
pewered on each part, which articles were agreed to be inferted in, 
‘and to conftitute the treaty of peace propofed to be concluded be~ 
tween the Crown of Great-Britain and the faid United States, but 
which treaty was not to be concluded until terms of peace fhould be 
agreed upon between Great-Britain and France, and his Britannic 
Majetty fhould be ready to. conclude fuch treaty accordingly; and 
the treaty between Great-Britain and France having fince been 
concluded, his Britannic Majefty and the United States of America, 
in order to carry into full effect the provifional articles above men- 
tioned, according to the tenor thereof, have conftituted and ape. 
' pointed, that is to fay, his Britannic Majetty on his part, David 
Hartley, 
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Hartley, Efq. member of the parliament of Great-Britain; and 
the faid United States on their part, John Adams, Efq. we a 
commiffioner of the United States of America, at the court of Ver- 
failles, late delegate in Congrefs from the State of Maffachufetts, 
and chief jufticé of the faid State, and minifter plenipotentiary of 
the faid United States, to their High Mightineffes the States~-General 
of the United Netherlands; Benjamin Franklin, Efg. late delegate in 
Congrefs from the State of Pennfylvania, prefident of the conven-~ 
tion of the faid State, and minifter plenipotentiary from the United 
States of America at the court of Verfailles; and John Jay, Efq. 
~ Tate prefident of Congrefs, chief juftice of the State of New-York, 
and minifter plenipotentiary from the faid United States at the court 
‘of Madrid; to be the plenipotentiaries for concluding and figning 
the prefent Definitive Treaty; who, after having reciprocally coms 
municated their refpective full powers, have agreed upon and con- 
firmed the following articles : 

Article I. His Britannic Majefty acknowledges the faid United 
States, Viz. New:Hamphhire, Maffachufetts-Bay, Rhode-Ifland and 
Providence plantations, Connecticut, New: York, New-Jerfey, Penn- 
fylvania, Delaware, Mar yland, Virginia, Noith-Carolina, Souths 
_ Carolina and Georgia, to be free, fovereign and independent States $ 
that he treats with them as fuch, and for himfelf, his heirs and fuc- 
ceffors, relinquifhes all claims to the government, propriety, and ter= 
‘Titorial rights of the fame, and every part thereof, 

- Art. 1. And that all difputes, which might arife in future, on thé — 
fubjeét of the boundaries of the faid United States, may be pre- 
vented, it is hereby agreed and declared, that the following are and 
fhall be their boundaries, viz. from the north-wett angle of Nova- 
Scotia, viz. That angle which is formed by a line drawn due north ~ 
from the fource of St. Croix river to the highlands, alorig the faid 
highlands, which divide thofe rivers that empty themfelves into the 
river St. Lawrence from thofe which fall into the Atlantic ocean, to 
the north wefternmoft head of Conneéticut river; thence down 
along the middle of that river to the forty-fifth degree of north 
latitude; from thence by a line due. weft on faid latitude, until it 
ftrikes the river Iroquois or Cataraquy ; thence along the middle of 
the faid river into lake Ontario; through the middle of faid lake 
until it ftrikes the communication by water between that lake and 
lake Erie ; thence along the middle of faid communication into lake 
Erie; through the middle of faid lake until it arriyes at the water. 
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communication between that lake and lake Huron; thence along 


the middle of faid water communication ; thence through the middle ° 


of faid lake to the water communication between that lake and lake 
Superior: thence through lake Superior northward of the ifles 
Royal and Philipeaux to the Long lake; thence through the middle 
of faid Long lake and the water communication between it and the 
lake of the Woods, to the faid lake of the Woods ; thence through 


the faid lake to the moft north-weftern point thereof, and from thence 


in a due weft courfe to the river Miffifippi; thence by a line to be 
drawn along the middle of the faid river Miffifippi until it fhall in- 
terfect the northernmoft part of the thirty-firft degree of north lati- 
tude. South, bya line to be drawn due eaft from the determination of 
the line laft mentioned in the latitude of thirty-one degrees north of 
the equator, to the middle of the river Apalachicola or Catahouche ; 
thence along the middle thereof, to its junction with the Flint river; 
thence ftrait to the head of St. Mary’s river ; and thence down along 
the middle of St. Mary’s river to the Atlantic ocean. Eaft, by a line 


to be drawn along the middle of the river St. Croix, from its mouth’ 


in the bay of Fundy, to its fource, and from its fource direétly 
north to the aforefaid highlands, which divide the rivers that fall 
into the Atlantic ocean, from thofe which fall into the river St. 
Lawrence, comprehending all iflands within twenty leagues of any part 
of the fhores of the United States, and lying between lines to 
be drawn due eaft from the points where the aforefaid boundaries 
between Nova-Scotia on the one part, and Eaft-Florida on the other, 
fhall refpeétively touch the bay of Fundy, and the Atlantic ocean, 
excepting fuch iflands as now are, or heretofore have aa within the 
limits of the faid province of _Nova-Scotia. 

Art. Til, It is agreed, that the people of the United States fhall 
continue to enjoy, unmolefted, the right to take fifh of every kind 
on the Grand Bank, and on all the other banks of Newfoundland, 
alfo in the gulph of St. Lawrence, and at all other places in the 
fea, where the inhabitants of both countries ufed at any time hereto- 
fore to fifh. And alfo, that the inhabitants of the United States 
fhall have liberty to take fifi of every kind on fuch part of the coaft 
of Newfoundland, as Britifh fifhermen fhall ufe (but not to dry or 
cure the fame on that ifland) and alfo on the coafts, bays and crecks, 
of all other of his Britannic Majefty’s dominions in America; and 
that the American fifhermen fhall have liberty to dry and cure fifh 
in any of the unfettled bays, harbours and ereeks, of Nova-Scotia, 

Magdalen 
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Magdalen iflands, and Labrador, fo long as the fame fhall remain 
unfettled ; but fo foom as the fame or either of them fhall be fettled, 
it fhall not be lawful for the faid fifhermen to dry or cure fifh at 
fuch fettlemens, without a previous agreement for that purpofe with 
the inhabitants, proprietors, or poffeffors of the ground. 

Art. 1V. It is agreed, that the creditors on either fide fhall meet . 
with no lawful impediment to the recovery of the full value, in Rer- 
ling mofiey, of all bona fide debts heretofore contracted. 

Art. V. It is agreed, that Congrefs fliall earneftly recommend it 
to the legiflatures of the refpective Stat ; to provide for the reftitu- 
tion of all eftates, rights and Sain which have been confif- 
cated, belonging to real Britifh fubjects; and alfo of the eftates, 
rights and properties, of perfons refident in diftri€ts in poffefion of 
his Majefty’s arms, and who have not borne arms againft the faid 
United States; and that perfons of any other defcription fhall have free 
liberty to go to any part or parts of the Thirteen United States, 
and therein to remain twelve months unmolefted, in their endea- 
vours to obtain the reftitution of fuch of their eftates, rights and pro- 
perties, as may have been confifcated; and that Congrefs. fhall alfo 
earneftly recommend to the feveral States, a re-confideration and 
revifion of all aéts or laws refpecting the premifes, fo as to render the 

faid a&s or laws perfeétly confiftent, not only with juftice and equity 
but with that fpirit of conciliation, which, on the return of the 
- bleffings of peace, fhould univerfally prevail: and that Congrefs 
fhall alfo earneftly recommend to the feveral States, that the eltates, 
rights and properties, of fuch laft-mentioned perfons fhall be re- 
ftored to them, they refunding to any perfons who may now be in 
poffeffion, the bona fide price (where any has been given) which 
fuch perfons may have paid, on purchafing any of the faid lands, 
rights or properties, fince the confifcation. And it is agreed, that 
all perfons, who may have any intereft in confifcated lands, either 
by debts, marriage-fettlements, or otherwife, fhall meet with no law- 
ful impeditnent in the profecution of their juit rights. 

Art. Vi. That there fhall be no future confifcations made, nor 
any profecutions commenced, againft any perfon or perfons, for, or 
by reafon of the part which he or they may have taken in the prefent 
war: and that no perfon fhall, on that account, fuffer any further lofs 
er damage, either in his perfon, liberty or property : and that thofe 
who may be in confinement on fuch charges, at the time of the rati- 
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fication of the treaty in America, fhall be immediately fet at liberty; 
~ and the profecution, fo commenced, be difcontinued. 

Art. VII. There {hall be a firm and perpetual peace between his 
Britannic Majefty and the faid States, and between the fubjeéts of 
the one and the citizens of the other; wherefore all hoftilities, 
both by fea and land, fhall from henceforth ceafe; all prifoners on 
both fides fhall be fet at liberty; and his Britannic Majefty fhall, 
with all convenient fpeed, and without caufing any deftruction, or 
carrying away any negroes, or other property of the American in- 
habitants, withdraw all his armies, garrifons and fleets, from the faid 
United States, and from every poft, place and harbour, within the 
fame, leaving in all fortifications the American artillery that may 
be therein ; and fhall alfo order and caufe all archives, records, deeds 
and papers, belonging to any of the faid States, or their citizens, 
which, in the courfe of the war, may have fallen into the hands of 
his officers, to be forthwith reftored, and delivered to the proper 
States and perfons to whom they belong. 

Art. VIL. The zavigation of the river Mififippi, from its fource to 
the ocean, foall for ever remain free and open to the fubjects of Great< 
Britain and the citizens of the United States. 

Art. IX. In cafe it fhould fo happen, that any place or territory 
belonging to Great-Britain, or to the United States, fhould have beer 
conquered by the arms of either from the other, before the arrival of 
the faid provifional articles in America, it is agreed, that the fame 
fhall be reftored without difficulty, and without requiring compenfas 
tion. 7 
Art. X. The folenin ratifications of the prefent treaty, expedited 
in good and due form, fhall be exchanged between the contraéting 
parties in the {pace of fix months, or fooner, if poffible, to be coms 
puted from the day of the fignature of the prefent treaty. In witnefs 
_ whereof, we the underfigned, their minifters plenipotentiary, have, 
in their name, and in virtue of our full powers, figned with our 
hands the prefent Definitive Treaty, and caufed the feals of our arms. 
to be afixed thereto. Done at Paris, September 3, 1783. 


(L. $.) 3 JOHN ADAMS, 
(L. S.) . DAVID HARTLEY; 
(L. S.) B. FRANKLIN, 

(L. $.) JOHN JAY. 
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TREATY OF AMITY AND COMMERCE 
BETWEEN 
‘THEIR HIGH MIGHTINESSES THE STATES GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
NETHERLANDS, AND THE UNITED STATES OF es ; 
(To WwiT) 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE, MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE-ISLAND AND PROVI=- 
DENCE PLANTATIONS, CONNECTICUT, NEW-YORK, NEW-JERSEY, 


PENNSYLVANIA, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, NOR trio a 
ROLINS, SOUTH-CAROLINA, AND GEORGIA, 


"Tuer High Mightineffes the States-General of the United 
Netherlands, and the United States of America, to wit, New-Hamp- 
fhire, Maffachufetts, Rhode-Ifland and Providence plantations, Con~ — 
necticut, New-York, New-Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North-Carolina, South-Carolina and Georgia, des 
firing to afcertain, in a permanent and equitable manner, the rules 
, to be obferved relative to the commerce and correfpondence which 
they intend to eftablifh between their refpective States, countries and 
inhabitants, have judged, that the faid end cannot be better ob- 
tained, than by eftablishing the moft perfect equality and reciprocity 
for the bafis of their agreement, and by avoiding all thofe burthen- 
fome preferences, which are ufually the fources of debate, embarrafs- 
ment and difcontent ; by leaving alfo each party at liberty to make, 
_ refpeéting commerce and navigation, fach ulterior regulations, as it 
fhall find moft convenient to itfelf; and by founding the advantages 
of commerce folely upon reciprocal utility, and the juft rules of free 
intercourfe ; referving withal to each party the liberty of admitting, 

at its pledfitte other nations to a participation of the fame stan 
tages. 
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On thefe principles, their faid High Mightineffes the States-Gene~ 
ral of the United Netherlands have named for their plenipotentiaries, 
from the midft of their affembly, Meffieurs their deputies for the 
foreign affairs; and the faid United States of America, on: their 
part, have furnifhed with full powers Mr. fohn Adams, late com- 
miffioner of the United States of America at the court of Verfailles, 
heretofore delegate in Congrefs from the State of Maflachufetts bays 
and chief juftice of the faid State, who have agreed and concluded 
as follows: to wit, . ; 

Article I. There fhall be a firm, inviolable and univerfal peace, 
and fincere friendfhip, between their High Mightineffes the Lords 
the States-General of the United Netherlands and the United States 
of America, and between the fubjeéts and inhabitants of the faid 
parties, and between the countries, iflands, cities and places, fituated 
under the jurifdi€tion of the faid United Netherlands and the faid_ 
United States of America, their fubjects and inhabitants of every; 
degree, without exception of perfons or places. 

Art. Il. The fubjects of the faid States-General of the United 
Netherlands fhall pay. in the ports, havens, roads, countries, iflards,. 
cities or places of the United States of America, or-any of them, no. 
other nor greater duties or impofts, of whatever. nature er deno- 
mination they may be, than thofe which the nations the mott fa~ 
voured are or fhall be obliged to pay: and they fhall enjoy all the 
rights, liberties, privileges, immunities and exemptions in trade, nas. 
vigation and commerce, which the faid nations do, or thail enjoy, 
whether in pafling from one port to another in the {aid States, or in 
going from any of thofe ports to any foreign port of the world, or 
from any foreign port of the world to any of thofe ports, 

Art. Tike The fubjects and inhabitants of the faid United States 
of America fhall pay in the ports, havens, roads, countries, iflands, 
cities or places, of the faid United N etheriands, or any of them, no. 
ether, nor greater duties or impofts, of whatever nature or deno- 
mination they may be, than thofe which the nations the moft fa-. 
voured are or fhall be obliged to pay: and they fhalk enjoy all the 
rights, liberties, privileges, immunities and exemptions in trade, na- 
¥igation and commerce, which the faid nations do, or fhall enjoys, 
whether in pafling from one port to another in the faid States, or 
from any one towards any one of thofe ports, from or to any foreign 
port of the world. And the United States of America, with their 
fybjects and inhabitants, at leave to thofe of their High Mighti- 
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neffes, the peaceable enjoyment of their rights in the countries, 
iflands and feas, in the Eaft and Weft Indies, without any hindrance 
or moleftation. 

Art. IV. There fhall be an entire and perfeé liberty of con- 
{cience allowed to the fubjects and inhabitants of each party, and to 
their families: and no one fhall be molefted in regard to his wor- 
fhip, provided he fubmits, as to the public demonftration of it, to 
the laws of the country. There fhall be given moreover liberty, 
when any fubjeéts or inhabitants of either party fhall die in the ter, 
ritory of the other, to bury them in the ufual burying places, or in 
decent and convenient grounds, to be appointed for that purpofe, as 
—occafion fhall require. And the dead bodies of thofe who are buried 
fhall not in any wife be molefted: and the two contracting parties 
fhall provide, each one in his jurifdi@tion, that their refpective fub- 
jects and inhabitants may henceforward obtain the requifite certificates, 
in cafes of deaths, in which they fhall be interefted. 

Art. V. Their High Mightineffes the States-General of the United 
Netherlands, and the United States of America, fhall endeavour, by 
all the means in their power, to defend and protedt all veffels and 
other effects belonging to their fubjects and inhabitants refpectively, 
or to any of them, in their ports, roads, havens, internal feas, pafles, 
rivers, and as far as their jurifdiction extends at fea; and to recover, 
and caufe to be reftored to the true proprietors, their agents or at-. 
tornies, all fuch veffels and effects which fhall be taken under their 
jurifdiction: and their veffels of war and convoys, in cafes when 
they may have a common enemy, fhall take under their protection 
all the veffels belonging to the fubjects and inhabitants of either 
party, which fhail not be laden with contraband goods, according to 
the defcription which fhall be made of them hereafter, for places 
with which one of the parties is in peace, and the other at war, nor 
deftined for any place blocked, and which fhall hold the fame courfe, 
or follow the fame route: and they hall defend fuch veffels, as long 
as they fhall hold the fame courfe, or follow the fame route, again{t 
all attacks, force and violence of the common enemy, in the fame 
_manner as they ought to protect and defend the vefiels belonging 
to their own refpective fubjects. 

Art. VI. The fubjeéts of the contracting parties may, on one fide 
and on the other, in the refpective countries and States, difpofe of 
_ their effets by teftament, donation or otherwife ; and their heirss 
 fubjeéts of ong of the parties, and refiding im the country of the 
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ether, or elfewhere, fhall receive fuch fucceffions, even ad inteflato, 
whether in perfon, or by their attorney or fubftitute, even although 
they fhall not have obtained letters of naturalization, without having 
the effect of /uch commifion contefted under pretext of any rights or 
prerogatives of any province, city or private perfon: and if the 
heirs, to whom fuch fucceflions may have fallen, fhall be minors, 
the tutors, or curators, eftablifhied by the judge domiciliary, of the 
faid niinors, may govern, direct, adminifter, fell, and alienate the 
effects fallen to the faid minors by inheritance ; and in general, in 
relation té the fait {ucceflions and effects, ufe all the rights and fulfil 
all the funétions which belong, by the difpofition of the laws, to 
guardians, tutors and curators; provided, neverthelefs, that this dif- 
pofition cannot take place, but in cafes where the teftator fhall 
not have named guardians, tutors, curators by teftament, codicil or 
other legal inftrument. 

Art. VII. It thall be lawful and free for the fubjects of each party 
to employ fuch advocates, attornies, notaries, folicitors or factors, as 
they fhall judge proper. 

Art. VIII. Merchants, mafters and owners of fips, mariners, men 
of all kinds, fhips and veffels, and all merchandifes and goods itt 
general, and effects, of one of the confederates, or of the fubjects 
thereof, fhall not be feifed or detained in any of the countries, lands, 
iflands, cities, places, ports, fhores or dominions whatioever of the 
other confederate, for any military expedition, public or private ufe 
of any one, by arrefts, violence, or any colour thereof ; much lefs 
fhall it be permitted to the fubjects of either party to take, or extort 
_ by force, any thing from the fubjects of the other party, without 
the confent of the owner ; which, however, is not to be underftood 
of feifures, detentions and arrefts, which fhall be made by the com- 
mand and authority of juftice, and by the ordinary methods, on ace 
count of debts, or crimes, in refpect whereof the proceedings muft 
be by way of law, according to the forms of juftice. 

Art. IX. It is further. agreed and coneluded, that it fhall be 
wholly free for all merchants, commanders of fhips, and other fub- 
jects and inhabitants of thé contraéting parties, in every place fub- 
jected to the jurifdiction of the two powers refpettively, to manage, 
themfelves, their own bufinefs: and moreover, as to the ufe of in- 
terpreters or brokers, as alfo'in relation to the loading or unloading 
of their veffels, and every thing which has relation thereto, they 
thal! be, on one fide and on the other, confidered and treated upon 
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the footing of natural fubjeéts, or, at leaft, upon an equality with 
the moft favoured nation. 

Art. X. The merchant fhips of either of the parties, coming 
from the port of an enemy, or from their own, or a neutral port, . 
may navigate freely towards any port of an enemy of the other 
ally. They fhall neverthelefs be held, whenever it fhall be required, 
to exhibit, as well upon the high feas as in the ports, their fea-lete 
ters and other documents defcribed in the twenty-fifth article, ftating 
expre{sly that their effects are not of the number of thofe which are 
prohibited as contraband. And not having any contraband goods 
for an enemy’s port, they may freely and without hindrance purfue 
their voyage towards the port of anenemy. Nevertheleis, it fhall. 
not be required to examine the papers of veflels convoyed by veflels 
of war, but credence fhall be given to the word ef the officer who 
fhall conduét the convoy. 7 

Art. XI. If by exhibiting the fea-letters and other documents de- 
{cribed more particularly in the twenty-fiith article af this treaty, the 
other party fhall difcover there are any of thofe forts of goods which 
are declared prohibited and contraband, and that they are configned 
for a port under the obedience of his enemy; it fhall not be lawful 
to break up the hatches of fuch fhip, nor to open any cheft, coffer, 
packs, cafks, or other veffels found therein, or to remove the {malleft. 
parcel of her goods, whether the faid vetlel belongs to the fubjects 
of their High Mightineffes the States-General of the United Nether- 
lands, or to the fubjets or inhabitants of the faid United States of 
America, unlefs the lading be brought on fhore in prefence of the 
officers of the court of admiralty, and an inventory thereof made ; 
but there fhall be no allowance to iell, exchange or alienate the 
fame, until after that due and lawful procefs fliall have been had 
againft fuch prohibited goods of contraband, and the court of ad- 
miralty, by a fentence pronounced, fhall have con ifcated the fame; 
faving always.as well the fhip itfelf, as any other goods found therein, 
which are to be efteemed free, and may not be detained on pretence 
of their being infected by the prohibited goods, much lefs fhall they be 
confifcated as lawful prize:. but on the contrary, when, by the 
vifitation at land, it fhall be found, that there are no contraband 
goods in the veffel, and it fhall not appear by the papers, that he 
who has taken and carried in the veffel has been able to difcover 
any there, he ought to be condemned in all the charges, damages, 
and interefts of them, which he fhall have caufed, both to the owners 
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of veffels, and to the owners and freighters of cargoes with which 
they fhall be loaded, by his temerity in taking and carrying them in; 
declaring moft exprefsly the free veffels fhall affure the liberty of the 
effets with which they fhall be loaded, and that this liberty fhall 
extend itfelf equally to the perfons who fhall be found in a free veffel, 
who may not be taken out of her, unlefs they are military men, 
actually in the fervice of an enemy. 

Art. XII, On the contrary, it is agreed, that whatever fhall be 
found to be laden by the fubjeéts and inhabitants of either party, on 
any fhip belonging to the enemies of the other, or to their fubjects, 
although it be not comprehended under the fort of prohibited goods, 
the whole may be confifcated in the fame manner as if it belonged 
to the enemy; except, neverthelefs, fuch effects and merchandifes 
as were put on board fuch veffel before the declaration of war, or 
in the fpace of fix months after it ; which effeéts fhall not be in any 
manner fubject to confifcation, but fhall be faithfully and without 
delay reftored in nature to the owners, who fhall claim them, or 
caufe them to be claimed, before the confifcation and fale; as alfo 
their proceeds, if the claim could not be made but in the fpace of 
eight months after the fale, which ought to be public: provided, 
neverthelefs, that if the faid merchandifes are contraband, it fhall by 
no means be lawful to tranfport them afterwards to any port belong- 
ing to enemies. | 

Art. XII. And that more effeCtual care may be taken for the fe- 
curity of fubjects and people of either party, that they do not fuffer 
moleftation from the veffels of war, or privateers of the other party, 
it fhall be forbidden to all commanders of veffels of war, and other 
armed veilels of the faid States-General of the United Netherlands, 
and the faid United States of America, as well as to all their officers, 
fubjeéts and people, to give any offence, or do any damage to thofe 
of the other party: and if they aé to the contrary, they fhall be, 
upon the firft complaint which fhall be made of it, being found 
guilty, after a juft examination, punifhed by their proper judges ; 
and moreover, obliged to make fatisfaGtion for all damages and in- 
tereft thereof, by reparation, under pain and obligation of their per- 
fons and goods, 

Art. X1V. For further determining of what has been faid, all 
captains of privateers, or fitters out of veffels armed for war, under 
coramiffion, and on account of private perfons, fhall be held before 
thejr departure, to give {ufficient caution before competent judges, 
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either to be entirely refponfible for the malverfations which they may 
commit in their cruizes or voyages, as well as for the contraventions of 
their captains and officers againit the prefent treaty, and againft the 
ordinances and edi€&ts which fhall be publifhed in confequence of, © 
and in conformity to it, under pain of forfeiture and nullity of the 
faid commiffions. | 

Art. XV. All veffels and merchandifes, of whatfoever nature, 
which fhall be refcued out of the hands of any pirates or robbers, 
navigating the high feas without requifite commiflions, fhall be 
brought into fome port of one of the two States, and depoiited in 
the hands of the officers of that port, in order to be reftored entire 
to the true proprietor, as foon as due and fufficient proofs fhall be 
made concerning the property thereof. 

Art. XVI. If any fhips or veffels, belonging to either of the par- 
ties, their fubje€ts or people, fhall, within the coafts or dominions 
of the other, {tick upon the fands, or be wrecked, or fuffer any other 
fea damage, all friendly affiftance and relief fhall be given to the 
perfons fhipwrecked, or fuch as thall be in danger thereof; and the 
veflels, effects and merchandifes, or the part of them which fhall 
have been faved, or the proceeds of them, it, being perifltable, they 
fhall have been fold, being claimed within a year and a day by the 
mafters or owners, or their agents or attornies, fhall be reftored, 

paying only the reafonable charges, and that which muft be paid in’ 
the fame cafe for the falvage by the proper fubjeéts of the country. 
There fhall alfo be delivered them fafe-conducts or paffports for their 
free and fafe paflage from thence, and to return each one to his own 
country. 

Art. XVII. In cafe the fubjects or people of either party, with 
their fhipping, whether public and of war, or private and of mer- 
chants, be forced through ftrefs of weather, purfuit of pirates or 
enemies, or any other urgent neceflity for feeking of fhelter and 
harbour, to retreat and enter into any of the rivers, creeks, bays, 
ports, roads or fhores, belonging to the other party, they fhall be 
received with all humanity and kindnefs, and enjoy all friendly pro- 
teétion and help; and they fhall be permitted to refrefh and provide 
themfelves at reafonable rates with victuals, and all things needful 
for the fuftenance of their perfons, or reparation of their fhips ; 
and they fhall no ways be detained or hindered from returning out 
of the faid ports or roads, but may remove and depart, when and 
whither they pleafe, without any lett or hindrance, 
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Art. XVUI. For the better promoting of commerce on both fides, 
it is agreed, that if a war fhould break out between their High Migh- 
tineffes the States General of the United Netherlands and the United 
States of America, there fhall always be granted to the fubjeéts on 
each fide, the term of nine months, after the date of the rupture, or 
the proclamation of war, to the end that they may retire with their 
effects, and tranfport them where they pleafe; which it fhall be 
Jawful for them to do, as well as to fell or tranfport their effects and 
goods in all freedom, and without any hindrance, and without being 
able to proceed, during the faid term of nine months, to any ar- 
reft of their effects, much lefs of their perfons; on the contrary, 
there fhall be given them, for their veffels and their effects which 
they would carry away, paffports and fafe-condudts for the neareft 
ports of their refpective countries, and for the time neceflary for the 
voyage. And no prize, made at fea, fhall be adjudged lawful, at 
leaft, if the declaration of war was not, or could not be known in the 
Iaft port which the veffel taken has quitted. But for whatever may 
have been taken from the fubje&ts and inhabitants of either party, 
and for the offences which may have been given them in the ins 
terval of the faid terms, a complete fatisfaction fhall be given 
them. 

_ Art. XIX, No fubje& of their High Mightineffes the States General 

of the United Netherlands fhall apply for, or take any commiffion, 
or letters of marque, for arming any fhip or {hips to act as privateers 
againft the faid United States of America, or any of them, or the 
fubjeéts and inhabitants of the faid United States, or any of them, 
or againft the property of the inhabitants of any of them, from any 
prince or ftate with which the faid United States of America may 
happen to be at war: nor. fhall any fubject or inhabitant of the faid 
United States of America, or any of them, apply for, or take any 
commiffion, or letters of marque, for arming any fhip or fhips, to 
act as privateers againft the High and Mighty Lords the States Ge- 
neral of the United Netherlands, or againft the fubjects of their High 
Mightinefles, or any of them, or againft the property of any one of 
them, from any prince or ftate with which their High Mightinefles 
may be at war. And if any perfon of either nation fhall take fuch 
commitlion, or letters of marque, he fhall be punithedas a pirate. 

Art. XX. If the veffels of the fubjects or inhabitants of one of the 
parties come upon any coaft belonging to either of the faid allies, but 
not willing to enter into port, or being entered into port, and not 
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avilling to unload their cargoes, or break bulk, or take in any cargo, 
they fhall not be obliged to pay, neither for the veffels, nor the 
cargoes, any duties of entry in or out, nor to render any account of 
their cargoes, at leaft if there is not juft caufe to prelume, that they 
carry to an enemy merchandifes of contraband. 

Art. XXI. The two contracting parties grant to each other, mu- 
tually, the liberty of having, each in the ports of the other, confuls, 
vice-confuls, agents and commiffaries of their own appointing, whofe 
functions fhall be regulated by particular agreements, whenever 
either party chufes to make fuch appointments. 

Art. XXII. This treaty fhall not be underftood in any manner to 
derogate from the ninth, tenth, nineteenth and twenty-fourth articles 
of the treaty with France, as they were numbered in the fame treaty 
eoncluded the 6th of February, 1778, and which make the articles 
ninth, tenth, feventeenth, and twenty-fecond of the treaty of com- 
merce now fubfiflmg between the United States of America and the 
crown of France: nor fhall it hinder his Catholic Majeity from 
acceding to that treaty, and enjoying the advantages of the faid four 
articles. 

Art. XXIII. If at any time the United States of America fhall 

_judge neceflary to commence negociations with the king or emperor 
ef Morocco and Fez, and with the regencies of Algiers, Tunis or 
Tripoli, or with any of them, to obtain paflports for the fecurity of 
their navigation in the Mediterranean fea, their High Mightineffes 
promife, that upon the requifition which the United States of Ame- 
rica fhall make of it, they will fecond fuch negociations in the moft 
favourable manner, by means of their confuls refiding near the faid 
king, emperor, and regencies, 

Art. XXIV. The liberty of navigation and commerce fhall extend 
to all forts of merchandifes, excepting only thofe which are diftin- 
guifhed under the name of contraband, or merchandifes prohibited : 
and under this denomination of contraband, and merchandifes pro- 
hibited, fhall be comprehended only warlike ftores and arms, as 
mortars, artillery, with their artifices and appurtenances, fufils, 
piftols, bombs, grenades, gunpowder, faltpetre, fulphur, match, 
bullets and balls, pikes, fabres, lances, halberts, cafques, cuirafles, 
and other forts of arms; as alfo, foldiers horfes, faddles, and fure 
niture for horfes. All other effets and merchandifes, not before 
fpecified exprefsly, and even all forts of naval matters, however 
proper they may be for the conftruction and equipment of veflels of 

War, 
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war, or for the manufacture of one or other fort of machines of war 
by land or fea, fhall not be judged contraband, neither by the letter, 
nor according to any pretended interpretation whatever, ought they, 
or can they be comprehended under the notion of effets prohibited or 
contraband: fo that all effefts and merchandifes which are not ex- 
prefsly before named, may, without any exception, and in perfec 
liberty, be tranfported by the fubjeéts and inhabitants of both allies, 
from and to places belonging to the enemy ; excepting. only, the 
places which at the fame time fhall be befieged, blocked or invefted ; 
and thofe places only fhall be held for fuch, which are furrounded 
nearly by fome of the belligerent powers. 

Art. XXV. To the end that all diffenfion and quarrel may be 
avoided and prevented, it has been agreed, that in cafe one of the 
two parties happens to be at war, the veffels belonging to the fub- 
jects or inhabitants of the other ally fhall be provided with fea-letters 
or paffports, exprefling the name, the property, and the burthen of 
the veffel, as alfo the name of the place of abode of the mafter or 
commander of the faid veflel; to the end that thereby it may appear, 
that the veffel really and truly belongs to fubjeéts or inhabitants of 
one of the parties; which paffports fhall be drawn and diftributed 
according to the form annexed to this treaty. Each time that the 
veffel fhall return, the fhould have fuch her paffport renewed ; or, at 
leaft, they ought pot to be of more ancient date than two years, be- 
fore the veflel has been returned to her own country. It has been 
alfo agreed, that fuch veflels being loaded, ought to be provided 
not only with the faid paffports or fea-letters, but alfo with a general 
paflport, or with particular paffports, or manifefts, or other public 
documents, which are ordinarily given to veffels outward bound, ia 
the ports from whence the veffels have fet fail in the laft place, con- 
taining a {pecification of the cargo, of the place from whence the 
veflels have fet fail in the laft place, containing a fpecification of the 
cargo, of the place from whence the veffel departed, and of that of 
her deftination ; or, inftead of all thefe, with certificates from the 
magiftrates, or governors of cities, places and colonies from whence 
the vefiel came, given in the ufual form, to the end that it may be- 
known whether there are any effects prohibited or contraband on 
_board the vefiels, and whether they are deftined to be carried to. an 
_ehemy’s country or not. And in cafe any one judges proper to ex 
_ prefs in the faid documents, the perfons to whom. the eects belong, 
he 
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ihe may do it freely, without, however, being bound to do it; and 
the omiffion of fuch expreflion cannot, and ought not to caufe a 
confifcation. 

Art. XXVI. If the veffels of the faid fubjects or inhabitants of 
either of the parties, failing along the coafts, or on the high feas, 
are met by a veffel of war, or privateer, or other armed veffel of 
the other party ; the faid veffels of war, privateers or armed vétfels, 
for avoiding all diforder, fhall remain without the reach of cannon, 
but may fend their boats on-board the merchant veflels which they 
fhall meet in this manner, upon which they may not pafs more than 
two or three men, to whom the mafter or commander {hall exhibit 
his paffport, containing the property of the veffel, according to the 
form annexed to this treaty: and the veffel, after having exhibited 
fuch a paffport, fea-letter, and other documents, fhall be free to 
continue her voyage, fo that it fhall not be lawful to moleft her, or 
fearch her, in any So to give her chace, nor to-force her 
to alter her courfe. | 

Art. XXVII. It fhall be lawful for merchants, captains, and 
commanders of veffels, whether public and of war, or private and of 
merchants, belonging to the faid United States of America, or any 
of them, or to their fubjects and inhabitants, to take freely into their 
fervice, and receive on board of their veffels, in any port or place in 
the jurifdiction of their High Mightineffes aforefaid, feamen or 
gihers, natives or inhabitants of any of the faid States, upon {uch 
conditions as they fhall agree on, without being fubject, for this, 
to any fine, penalty, punifhment, procefs or reprehenfian whatfo- 
ever. 

And reciprocally, all merchants, captains and commanders, be- 
longing to the faid United Netherlands, fhall enjoy in all the ports 

_and places under the obedience of the faid United States of America, 
the fame privilege of engaging and receiving feamen or others, na- 
tives or inhabitants of any country of the domination of the faid 
States-General : provided, that neither on one fide nor the other, 
they may not take into their fervice fuch of their countrymen who 
have already engaged in the fervice of the other party contracting,” 
whether in war or trade, and whether they meet them by Jand or 
fea; at leaft, if the captains or mafters under the command of whom 
fuch perfons may be found, will not of their own confent difcharge 
them from their fervice, upon pain of being otherwife treated and 
punithed as deferters, | 
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Art. XXVIII. The affair of the refraction fhall be regulated ir 
all equity and juftice by the magiitrates of cities refpectively, where 
it fhall be judged that there is any room to complain in this refpect. 

Art. XXIX. The prefent treaty fhall be ratified and approved by 
their High Mightineffes the States-General of the United Nether- 
lands, and by the United States of America; and the atts of ratifica- 
tion fhall be delivered, in good and due form, on one fide and on 
the other, in the fpace of fix months, or fooner, if poflible, to be 
computed from the day of the fignature. 

In faith of which, we the deputies and plenipotentiaries of 
the Lords the States-General’ of the United Netherlands, 
and the minifter plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America, in virtue of our refpective authorities and full 
powers, have figned the prefent treaty, and appofed 
thereto the feals of our arms. 

Done at the Hague, the eighth of Oétober, one thoufand 
feven hundred and eighty-two. 


(L. S.) GEORGE VAN RANDWYCK, 
(L88.) B. V. SANTHEUVEL, 

(hia82) P. VAN BLEISWYK, 

(L. 8.) WwW. C. H. VAN LYNDEN, 

(L. 8.) D. J. VAN HEECKEREN, 

ghcys| JOAN VAN RUFFELER, 

(L. S,) T. G. VAN DEDEM, (Tot den Gelder} 
(L. S.) H. 'T. JASSENS, 

(L, S,) JOHN ADAMS, ; 


THE FORM of the Paffport which fhall be given to hips and velfels, 
in confequence of the twenty-fifth article of this treaty. 


To all who fhall fee thefe prefents, greeting; 


BE it known, that leave and permiffion are hereby given to 
mafter or commander of the fhip or 


veffel called of the burthen of tons, or 
thereabouts, ying at prefent in the port or haven of 
bound for and laden with to depart 


and pieceed with his faid {hip or veffel on his faid voyage, fuch fhip 
oF 
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er vette having been vifited, and the faid mafter and commandet 
having made oath before the proper officer, that the faid thip or 
veffel belongs to one or more of the fubjects, people or inhabitants 
of and to him or them only. In witnefs 
whereof we have fubfcribed our names to thefe prefents, and affixed 
the feal of our arms thereto, and caufed the fame to be counterfigned 
by at HAR this 

day of in the year of our Lord Chrift 


%. > 
FORM of the Certificate which foall be given to foips or veffels, in 
confeguence of the twenty-fifth article of this treaty. 


WE 
magiftrates or officers of the cuftoms of the city or 
port of do certify and atteft, that on the 
day of -  4n the year of our Lord 

C.D. of perfonally appeared before 

us, and declared by folemn oath, that the fhip or veffel called 

of tons or thereabouts, whereof 
of is at prefent mafter or commander, 
does tiohthlly and properly belong to him or them only: that fhe is 
‘now bound from the city or port of to the port of 


laden with goods and merchandifes hereunder pare 
ticularly defcribed and enumerated, as follows : 


In witnefs whereof we have figned this certificate, and fealed it 
with the feal of our office, this day of 
an the year of our Lord Chrift 


FORM of the Sea+Letter. 


MOST Serene, Serene, Moft Puiffant, Puiffant, High, eae ce 
Noble, Honourable, Venerable, Wife and Prudent, Lords, Empes 
rors, Kings, Republics, Princes, Dukes, Earls, Barons, Lords, Burgo- 
mafters, Schepens, Counfellors, as alio Judges, Officers, Jufticiaries 
and Regents of all the good cities and places, whether ecclefiaftical 
or fecular, who fhall fee thefe prefents, or hear them read. 

We, Burgo-mafters and Regents of the city of 


make known, that the mafter of appearing before USy 
has declared upon oath, that the veffel called of the 
burthen of about Jafts, which he at prefent navigates, is of 


the United Provinces, and that no fubjeéts of the enemy have any 
B 2, part 
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part or portion therein, direétly nor indireétly, fo may God Al- 
mighty help him. And as we with to fee the faid mafter profper in 
his lawful affairs, our prayer is to all the before mentioned, and 
to each of them feparately, where the faid mafter fhall arrive with 
his veffel and cargo, that they may pleafe to receive the faid mafter 
with goodnefs, and to treat him in a becoming manner, permitting 
him, upon the ufual toll and expenfes in pafling and repafling, to 
pafs, navigate, and frequent the ports, paffes and territories, to the 
end to tranfact his bufinefs where and in what manner he fhall judge 
proper: whereof we fhall be willingly indebted. 

In witnefs and for caufe whereof, we affix hereto the feal of this 
city. | 

(In the margin.) 
By ordinance of the High and Mighty Lords the States-Gencral of the 
United Netherlands. 
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TREATY OF AMITY AND COMMERCE 
BETWEEN, 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF PRUSSIA, AND THE THIRTEEN 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


H IS Majefty the King of Pruffia, and the United States of Ame- . 


rica, defiring to fix, in a permanent and equitable manner, the rules. 
to be obferved in the intercourfe and commerce they defire to efta- 
blith between their refpective countries, his Majefty and the United 
States have judged, that the faid end cannot be better obtained than 
by taking the moft perfect equality-and reciprocity for the bafis of 
their agreement. 

With this view, his Majefty the King of Pruffia has nominated and 
conftituted, as his plenipotentiary, the Baron Frederick William de 
Thulemeier, his privy counfellor of embafly and envoy extraordinary, 
with the High Mightineffes the States-General of the United 
Netherlands: and the United States have, on their part, given full 
nee to John Adams, Efq, late one of their minifters plenipoten- 
tiary 
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tiaty for negociating a peace, heretofore a delegate in Congrefs from 
the State of Maffachufetts, and chief juftice of the fame, and now 
minifter plenipotentiary of the United States with his Britannic Ma- 
jefty; Dr. Benjamin Franklin, late minifter plenipotentiary at. the 
Court of Verfailles, and another of their minifters plenipotentiary 
for negociating a peace; and Thomas Jefferfon, heretofore a dele- 
gate in Congrefs from the State of Virginia, and governor of the 
faid State, and now minifter plenipotentiary of the United States at 
the Court of his Moft Chriftian Majefty, which refpective plenipo- 
tentiaries, after having exchanged their full powers, and on mature 
deliberation, have concluded, fettled and figned the following ar- 
ticles : 

Article I. There fhall be a firm, inviolable and univerfal peace 
and fincere friendfhip between his Majefty the King of Pruffia, his 
heirs, fucceflors and fubjects, on the one part, and the United States 
of America and their citizens, on the other, without exceptions of 
perfons or places. 

Art. Tl. The fubje&ts of his Majetty the King of Pruffia may 
frequent all the coafts and countries of the United States of America, 
and refide and trade there in all forts of produce, manufactures and 
merchandife ; and fhall pay within the faid United States no other 
or greater duties, charges or fees whatfoever, than the moft favoured 

nations are or fhall be obliged to pay ; and they fhall enjoy all the 
rights, privileges, and exemptions in navigation and commerce, 
which the moft. favoured nation does or fhall enjoy; fubmitting 
themfelves, neverthelefs, to the laws and ufages there eftablifhed, 
and to which are fubmitted the citizens of the United States and the 
citizens and fubjeéts of the moft favoured nations. 

Art. If. In like manner the citizens of the United States of Ame- 
‘rica may frequent all the coafts and countries of his Majelty the 
King of Pruffia, and refide and trade there in all forts of produce, 
manufactures and merchandife, and fhall pay in the dominions of 
his faid Majefty, no other or greater duties, charges or fees whatfo- 
ever, than the moft favoured nation is or fhall be obliged to pay ;. 
and they fhall enjoy all the rights, privileges, and exemptions in 
navigation and commerce, which the moft favoured nation does or 
fhall enjoy; fubmitting themfelves neverthelels to the laws and 
ufages. there eftablifhed,. and to which are fubmitted the be dn: of 
his Majefty the king of Praffia, and the fubjects and citizens of the 
moit favoured nations. 

elt 
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Art. IV. More efpecially each party fhall have a right to carry 
their own produce, manufactures and merchandife, in their own or 
any other veffels, to any parts of the dominions of the other, where 
it fhall be lawful for all the fubjeéts or citizens of that other freely 
to purchafe them; and thence to take the produce, manufactures 
and merchandife of the other, which all the faid citizens or fubjects 
fhall in like manner be free to fell them, paying in both cafes fuch 
duties, charges and fees only, as are or fhall be paid by the moft fa- 
voured nation. Neverthelefs the King of Pruffia and the United 
States, and each of them, referve to themfelves the right where 
any nation reftrains the tranfportation of merchandife to the veffels 
of the country of which it is the growth or manufacture, to eftablik 
againft fuch nation retaliating regulations; and alfo the right to 
prohibit, in their refpective countries, the importation and exporta- 
tion of all merchandife whatfoever, when reafons of itate fhall re- 
quire it. In this cafe, the fubjects or citizens of either of the con- 
tracting parties fall not import nor export the merchandife pro- 
hibited by the other; but if one of the contracting parties permits 
any other nation to import or export the fame merchandife, the ci- 
tizens or fubjects of the other fhail immediately enjoy the fame 
liberty. | 

Art. V. The merchants, commanders of veffels, or other fubjecis 
or citizens of either party, fhall not, within the ports or jurifdiction 
of the other, be forced to unload any fort of merchandife into any 
other veffels; nor to receive them into their own, nor to wait for 
their being loaded longer than they pleafe. 

Art. VI. That the vetiels of either party loading within the ports 
or jurifdiétion of the other, may not be ufelefsly haraffed or detained, 
it is agreed, that all examinations of- goods required by the laws, 
fhall be made before they be laden on board the veffel, and that 
there fhall be no examination after; nor fhall the veffel be fearched at 
any time, unlefs articles fhall have been laden therein clandeftinely and 
illegally ; in which cafe the perfon by whofe order they were carried 
on board, er who carried them without order, fhall be liable to the 
laws of the land in which he is: but no other perfon fhall be mo- 
lefted, nor fhall any other goods, nor the veflel, be feifed or detained 
for that caufe. 

Art. Vil. Each party fhall endeavour, by all the means in their 
power, to protect and defend all veffels and other effects belonging 


to the citizens or fubjects of the other, which fhall be within the 


extent 
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extent of their jurifdi@ion, by fea or by land; and fhall ufe all their 
efforts to recover, and caufe to be reftored to their right owners, 
their veffels and effects which fhail be taken from them within the 
extent of their faid jurifdiction. 

Art. VII. The veifels of the fubjects or citizens of either party, 
coming on any coaft belonging to the other, but not willing to enter 
into port, or being entered into port, and not willing to unload their 
cargoes or break bulk, fhall have liberty to depart, and to purfue 
their voyage without moleftation, and without being obliged to ren- 
der account of their cargo, or to pay any duties, charges or fees 
whatfoever, except thofe eftablifhed for veffels entered into port, 
and appropriated to the maintenance of the port itfelf, or of other 
eftablifhments for the fafety and convenience of navigators, which 
duties, charges and fees, fhall be the fame, and fhall be paid on the 
fame footing, as in the cafe of fubjects or citizens of the country 
where they are eftablifhed. 

Art. 1X. When any veflel of either party fhall be wrecked, foun- 
dered, or otherwife damaged on the coafts, or within the dominion 
of the other, their refpective fubjeéts or citizens fhall receive, as 
well for themfelves as for their veffels and effects, the fame affiftance 
which would be due to the inhabitants of the country where the 
damage happens, and fhall pay the fame charges and dues only as 
the faid inhabitants would be fubject to pay in a like cafe; and if the 
operations of repair fhall require that the whole or any part of their 
cargo be unladed, they fhall pay no duties, charges or fees, on the 
part which they fhall relade and carry away. ‘The ancient and bar- 
barous right to wrecks of the fea fhall be entirely abolithed with 
refpect to the fubjects or citizens of the two contracting parties. 

Art. X. The citizens or fubjets: of each party fhall have power 
to difpofe of their perfonal goods within the jurifdiction of the other, 
by teftament, donation or otherwife ; and their reprefentatives, being - 
fubjeéts or citizens ef the other party, fhall fucceed to their faid 
perfonal goods, whether by teftament or ad iateflato, and may take 
pofleffion thereof, either by themfelves, or by others acting for them, 
and difpofe of the fame at their will, paying fuch duties only as the 
inhabitants of the country, wherein the faid goods are, fhall be fub- 
ject to pay in like cafes: and in cafe of the abfence of the repre- 
{entative, fuch care fhall be taken of the faid goods, and for fo long 
atime, as would be taken of the goods of a native in like cafe, until the 
lawful owner may take meafures for receiving them, And if queition 

{hall 
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fhall arife among feveral claimants, to which of them the faid goods 
belong, the fame fhall be. decided finally by the laws and judges of » 
the land wherein the faid goods are. And where, on the death of 
any perfon holding real eftate within the territories of the one party, 
fuch real eftate would, by the laws of the land, defcend on a citizen 
or fubject of the other, were he not difqualified by alienage, fuch 
fubje@ fhall be allowed a reafonable time to fell the fame, and to 
withdraw the proceeds without moleftation, and exempt from all 
rights of detraction on the part of the government of the refpective 
States. But this article fhall not derogate in any manner from the 
force of the laws already publifhed, or hereafter to be publifhed, by 
his Majefty the ae of Pruifia, to prevent the emigration of his 
fubjects. 

Art. XI. The moft perfect freedom of confcience, and of wortfhip, 
is granted to the citizens or fubjeéts of either party, within the 
jurifdiction of the other, without being liable to moleftation in that 
refpect, for any caufe other than an infult on the religion of others. 
Moreover, when the fubjects or citizens of the one party fhall die 
within the jurifdiétion of the other, their bodies fhall be buried in 
the ufual burying grounds, or other decent and fuitable places, a9 
fhall be protected from violation or difturbance. 

Art. XII. If one of the contracting parties fhould be oh spells in 
war with any other power, the free intercourfe and commerce of the 
- fubjects or citizens of the .party rémaining neuter with the belli- 
gerent powers fhall not be interrupted. On the contrary, in that 
cafe, as in full peace, the ‘veffels of the nevtiral party may navigate 
freely to and from the’ ports, and on the coafts of the belligerent 
parties, free veffels making free goods; infomuch that all things 
fhall be adjudged free, which fhall be on board any vetfel belonging 
to the neutral party, although fuch things belong to an enemy of the 
other: and the fame freedom fhall be extended to perfons who ‘hall 
be on board a free veffel, although they fhould be enemies to the 
_ other party, unlefs they be foldiers in the actual fervice of fuch 

enemy. : ) 

Art. XIII. And in the fame cafe, of one of the contracting par- 
ties being engaged in war. with any other power, to prevent all the 
difficulties and mifunderftandings that uftially arife refpe@ing the 
merchandife heretofore called contraband, fuch as arms, ammuni- 
tion and military ftores of every kind, no fuch articles, carried in the 
veflels, or by the fubjects or citizens of one of the parties, to the 

3 enemies 
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enemies of the other, fhall be deemed contraband, fo as to induce 
confifcation or condemnation and a lofs of property to individuals. 
Neverthelefs, it fhall be lawful to ftop fuch veffels and articles, and 
to detain them for fuch length of time as the captors may think ne- 
ceflary, to prevent the inconvenience or damage that. might enfue 
from their proceeding, paying, however, a reafonable compenfation 
for the lofs fuch arreft fliall occasion to the proprietors: and it fhall 
farther be allowed to ufe in the fervice of the captors, the whole or 
any part of the military ftores fo detained, paying the owners the full 
value of the fame, to be afcertained by the current price at the place 
of its deftination, But in the cafe fuppofed, of a vetfel {topped for 
articles heretofore deemed contraband, if the mafter of the veffel 
itopped will deliver out the goods fuppofed to be of contraband na- 
ture, he fhall be admitted to do it; and the veffel fhall not in that cafe 
be carried into any port, nor further detained, but fhall be allowed to 
proceed on hes voyage. | : 

XIV. And in the fame cafe, where one of the parties is engaged in 
war with another power, that the veffels of the neutral party may 
be readily and certainly known, it is agreed, that they fhall be pro- 
vided with fea letters, or paffports, which fhall exprefs the name, the 
property, and burden of the veffel, as alfo the name and dwelling of 
the matter ; which paffports fhall be made out in good and due forms, 
to be fettled by conventions between the parties, whenever occafions 
fhall require ; fhall be renewed as often as the veffel fhall return into 
port; and fhall be exhibited, whenever required, as well in the open 
fea asin port. Butif the faid veffel be under convoy of one or more 
vefftls of war, belonging to the neutral party, the fimple declaration 
of the officer commanding the convay, that the faid veffel belongs 
to the party of which he is, fhall be confidered as eftablithing the 
fact, and fhall relieve both parties from the trouble of further examie 
_ Nation, | 

XV. And to prevent entirely all diforder and violence in fuch 
cafes, it is ftipulated, that when the veffels of the neutral party, fail- 
ing without convoy, fhall be met by any veffel of war, public or 
private, of the other party, fuch veffel of war fhall not approach 
within cannot fhot of the faid neutral veffel, nor fénd more than two 
or three men in their boat on board the fame, to examine her fea 
letters or paffports. And all perfons belenging to any veffel of war, 
public or priyate, who fhall moleft or injure, in any manner what- 
ever, the people, yeffels, or effects of the other party, thall be re- 
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{ponfible in their perfons and property, for damages and intereft i. 
fufficient fecurity for which fhall be given by all commanders of pri: 
vate armed veffels, before they are commiffioned. | 

XVI. It is agreed, that the fubjecis or citizens.of each of the con- 
tracting parties, their veffels and effects, fhall not be liable to any 
embargo or detention on the part of the other, for any military expe- 
dition, or other public or private purpote whatioever. And in alk 
cafes of {eizure, detention, or arreft, for debts contraéted, or of- 
fences committed by any citizen or fubjeat of the one party, within 
the jurifdidtion of the other, the fame fhall be made and profecuted 
by order and authority of law only, and according to the regular 
courfe of proceedings ufual in fuch cafes, 

XVIL. If any veffel or effects of the neutral power be taken by an 
enemy of the other, or by a pirate, and retaken by the other, they 
fhall be brought into fome port of one of the parties, and delivered 
“Into the cuftody of the officers of that port, in order to be reftored en- 
tire to the true proprietor, as foon as due pyaor fall be made concern- 
ing the property thereof. 

XVILL. If the citizens or fubjects of either party, in Esto from 
tempetts, pirates, enemies, or other accident, fhall take. refuge, 
with their veffels or effects, within the harbours or jurifdigtion of the 
other, they fhall be received, protected, and treated with humanity 
and kindnefs, and fhall be permitted t to farnith themfelves at reafon- 
able prices with all refrefhments, provifions, and other things necef- 
fary for their fuftenance, health, and accommodation, and for the re- 

pair of their veffels, 

X1X. The veflels of war, public and.private, of both parties, fhall 
carry freely wherefoever they pleafe, the veffels and effets taken from 
their enemies, without being obliged to pay any duties, charges, or 
fees, to officers of admiralty,, of the cuftoms, or any others; nor 
fhall fuch prizes be arrefted, fearched, or put under legal sean 

when they come to, and enter the ports of the other party ; ; but may 
freely be carried out again at any time, by their captors, to the 
places exprefled i in their commiffions, which the commanding officer 
of fuch veilels fhall be obliged to thew. But no yeflel which fhall haye 
made prizes on the fubjeéts of his moft Chriftian Majetty the King of 
France, fhall have aright of afylum in the ports or havens of the faid 
United States: and if any fuch be forced therein, by tempeft or 


dangers of the fea, they fhall be obliged depart ¢ as foon as poflible, aC= 
cording 
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Gording to the tenor of the treaties exifting between his faid Moft 
Chriftian Majefty and the faid United States. 

XX. No citizen or fubject of either of the contracting parties fhall 
take from any power with which the other may be at war, any com- 
miffion or letter of marque for arming any veflel to ac as privateer 
againft the other, on pain of being punifhed as a pirate ; nor fhall 
either party hire, lend, or give any part of their naval or military 
force to the enemy of the other, to aid them offenfively or defenfively 
againtt that other, 

XXI. If the two contracting parties fhould be engaged in a war 
againft acommon enemy, the following points fhall be obferved be- 
tween them: 

rf. If a veffel of one of the parties, retaken by a privateer of th¢ 
other, fhall not have been in poffeffion of the enemy more than twenty+ 
four hours, fhe fhall be reftored to the firft owner for one third of the 
value of the veffel and cargo: but if fhe fhall have been more than 
twenty-four hours in the poffeffion of the enemy, fhe fhall belong 
wholly to the recaptor. 2d. If in the fame cafe the recapture were 
by a public veffel of war of one party, reftitution fhall be made to the 
owner for one thirtieth part of the value of the veffel and cargo, if 
fhe fhall not have been in thepoffeffion of the enemy more than 
twenty-four hours, and one tenth ef the faid value where fhe fhall. 
have been longer, which fums fhall be diftributed in gratuities to the 
recaptors, 3d. The reftitution in the cafes aforefaid, fhall be after 
due proof of property, and furety given for the part to which the re- 
captors are entitled. 4th. The veffels of war, public and private, of 
the two parties, fhall be reciprocally admitted with their prizes into. 
the refpeétive ports of each; but the faid prizes fhall not be dif- 
charged nor fold there, aici their legality fhall have been decided, 
according to the laws and regulations of the ftate to which the captor 
belongs, but by the judicatures of the place into which the prize fhall 
have been conducted. ‘sth. It fhall be free to each party to make 
fuch regulations as they fhall judge neceffary, for the ‘condué of 
their refpeftive veffels of war, public and private, relative to 
the veffels which they fhall take and aa into the ports of the two 
parties. 

XXIT. Where the parties fhall have a common 1 enemy, or fhail 
both be neutral, the veffels of war of each fhall upon all occafions 
take under their protection the veffels of the other going the fame 


piv and fhall defend fuch veffels as “tong as s they hold the fame 
ia G2 courte, 
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courfe, againft all force and violence, in the fame manner as they 
ought to proteét and defend veflels belonging to the party of which 
they are. 

XXIII. If war fhould arife between the two contracting parties, 
the merchants of either country, then refiding in the other, fhall be 
allowed to remain nine months to colleét their debts, and fettle their 
affairs, and may depart freely, carrying off all their effects, without 
moleftation or hindrance: and all women and children, fcholars of 
every faculty, cultivators of .the earth, artifans, manufacturers, and 
fifhermen, unarmed and imhabiting unfertified towns, villages or 
places, and in general all others, whofe occupations are for the common 
fubfiftence and benefit of mankind, fhall be allowed to continue their 
refpective employments, and fhall not be molefted in their perfons ; 
nor fhall their houfes or goods be burnt, or otherwife deftroyed, nor 
their fields wafted by the armed force cf the enemy, into whofe 
_ power, by the events of war, they may happen to fall: but if any 
thing be neceflary to be taken from them for the ufe of fuch armed 
force, the fame fhall be paid for ata reafonable price. And all mer-- 
chant and trading veffels employed in exchanging the products of 
different places, and thereby rendering the neceflaries, convenien- 
cies, and comforts of human life more eafy to be obtained, and more 
general, fhall be allowed to pafs free and unmolefted: and neither of 
the contracting parties fhall grant or iffue any commitlion to any pri-~ 
vate armed veifels, empowering them to take or deitroy fuch trading 
veffels, or interrupt fuch commerce. 

XXIV. And to prevent the deftruction of prifoners of war, by 
fending them into diftant and inclement countries, or by crowding 
them in clofe and noxious places, the two contracting parties fo» 
Jemnly pledge themfelves to each other, and to the world, that they 
will not adopt any fuch practice ; that neither will fend the prifoners 
whom they may take from the other, into the Eaft-Indies, or any 
ether parts of Afia or Africa, but that they fhall be placed in fome 
part of their dominions in Europe or America, in wholefome fitua~ 
tions ; that they fhall not be confined in dungeons, prifon fhips, nor 
prifons, nor be put inte irons, nor bound, nor otherwife reftrained 
in the ufe of their limbs; that the officers fhall be enlarged on their 
paroles within convenient diftricts, and have comfortable quarters ; 
and the common men be difpofed in cantonments, open and extenfive: 
enough for air and exercife, and lodged in barracks as roomy and as 
good as are provided by the party in whofe power they are, for their 

own 
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ewn troops ; that the officers fhall alfo be daily furnifhed by the party 
in whofe power they are, with as many rations, and of the fame ar- 
ticles and quality as are allowed by them; either in kind or commuta- 
tion, to officers of equal rank in their own army ; and all others fhall 
be daily furnithed by them with fuch rations as they allow to a com- 
mon foldier in their own fervice, the value whereof fhall be paid by 
the other party, on mutual adjuftment of accounts for the fuftenance 
of prifoners at the clofe of the war: and the faid accounts fhall not be 
mingled with, or fet off againft any others, nor the balances due on 
them be withheld as a fatisfaction or reprifal for'any other article, or 
for any other caufe, real or pretended, whatever; that each party 
fhall be allowed to keep a commiflary of prifoners of their own ap- 
pointment, with every feparate cantonment of prifoners in pofleffion 
of the other ; which commiffary fhall fee the prifoners as often as he 
pleafes, fhall be allowed to receive and diftribute whatever comforts 
may be fent to them by their friends, and fhall be free to make his res 
ports in open letters to thofe who employ him: but if any officer fhall 
break his parole, or any other prifoner fhall efcape from the limics of 
his‘cantonment, after they fhall have been defignated to him, fuch 
individual officer.or other prifoner fhall forfeit fo much of the benefit 
of this article, as provides for his enlargement on parole or canton- 
ment. And itis declared, that neither the pretence that war diffolves 
all treaties, nor any other whatever, fhall be confidered as annulling 
or fufpending this and the next preceding article ; but, on the con- 
trary, that the ftate of war is precifely that for which they are provi- 
ded, and during which they are to be as facredly obferved as the moft 
acknowledged articles in the law of nature or nations. 

XXV, The two contracting parties grant to each other the liberty 
of having each in the ports of the other, confuls, vice-confuls, agents, 
and commiffaries of their own appointment, whofe functions fhall be 
regulated by particular agreement, whenever either party fhall choofe 
to make fuch appointment ; but if any fuch confuls fhall exercife 
commerce, they fhall be fubmitted to the fame laws and ufages to 
which the private individuals of their nation are fubmitted in the fame 
place. 

XXVI. If either party fhall hereafter grant to any other nation, 
any particular favour in navigation or commerce, it fhall immedi 
ately become common to the other party--freely, where it is freely 
granted, to fuch other nation—~or on yielding the compenfation, 
where fuch nation does the fame. 
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XXVII. His Majefly the King of Pruffia, and the United Stateg 
of America, agree that this treaty fhall be in force during the term of 
ten years from the exchange of ratifications : and if the éxpiration of 
that term fhould happen duting the courfe of'a war between them, 
then the articles before provided for the regulation of their conduét 
during fuch a war, fhall continue in force until the conclufion of the 
treaty which fhall re-eftablifl, peace ; and that this treaty fhall be ra- 
tified on both fides, and the ratifications exchanged within one year 
from the day of its fignature. 

In teftimony whereof, the plenipotentiaries before-mentioned have 
hereto fubfcribed their names and affixed their feals, at the places of 
their refpective refidence, and at the dates expreffed under their feves 
ral fignatures. 

F.G. de Thulemier, a la Hague, le 10 Septembre, 1785. (L. S.) 
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A. 


ABINGDON, town of, defcribed, iii, 
232 
Aboriginal America, defcribed, iv. 222 
Atcademies, Colleges and Univerfities :— 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, ii. 173.—Dunmore Academy, 
178.—Phillips’s Academy, ‘6,—Lei- 
cefter academy, 179—Havard univer- 
fity, 180—Rhode-Ifland college, 237 
— Yale college, in Conneéticut, 272— 
King’s or Columbia college, New- 
York, 341—Clinton academy, 343— 
College at Princeton, New-Jerfey, 383 
Queen’s college, at Brunfwick, New- 
Jerfey, 384—Univerfity of Pennfyl- 
vanta, 443—College and Academy of 
Philadelphia, 16.—Dickinfon’s college 
in Pennfylvania, 76—Franklin’s col- 
lege at Lancafter, in Pennfylvania, 444 
—Wafhington college in Maryland, iii. 
44—St. John’s college at Annapolis, zd, 
Cokefbury college, Maryland, 45 — 
College of William and Mary, in Vir- 
ginia, rr3—Univerfity of North-Ca- 
rolina, 213-—College at Charlefton, 
256——College at Winfborough, i6.— 
College at Cambridge, 2.—Univerfity 
of Georgia, 277 
Advantages which the United States pof- 
fefs over Europe pointed out, iii. 281 
Agamenticus, 4 mountain in New-Hamp- 
ihire, defcribed, 11. 63 
Alatamaha river, defcribed, iii, 264 
Albany, city of, defcribed, ii. 320 
Alexandria, town of, defcribed, iii. 97 
Allgonquin woman, anecdote of, 1. 107 
Allegany Mountains, deferibed, i. 2007 
river, defcribed, i. 191 
Mllum, found in New-Hampthire, ii. go 
Amazonia, country of, defcribed, iv. 222 
America, continent of, fuppofed to be im- 


perfectly Knowm ta-the ancients, i, 1 


Pretenfions of the Welch to the firft 
difcovery of examined, 0, — Firft 
difcovered by Chriftopher Columbus, 
55.—General defcription of, 79.— 
Boundaries and extent, divided into 
North and South continent, 74.—Cli- 
mate, ib.——why fo materially different 
from that of the old continent ac- 
counted for, 80.—Extreme malignity 
of, inferred by de Paw and Buffon, 33 
——The contrary demonftrated by Cla- 
vigero, 7b. & feg.—Aborigines of, de~ 
fcribed by Ulloa, 89, & feg.— Ex- 
tremely fond of painting their bodies, 
- g0—Their infenfibility to bodily pain 
inftanced, 92—Their drefs, 93—-Sin~ 
gular manner of trying the fortitude of 
their young chiefs, 6.—Manners and 
cuftoms, 94—Government, 95——Man- 
ner of conduéting their public bufinefs, 
96—Belts of Wampum, ufe of, 2,— 
War and hunting their principal em- 
ployment, 97—Their wars, how con- 
ducted, 76.-— Their military enfigns, 
drefs, &c. 983-——Their extraordinary vi- 
gilance in war, 99——Difcover aftonifh- | 
ing acutenefs in tracing an enemy, 76. 
—The ferocity with which they con- 
du& their battles, 2b. — Their ftrong 
paffion for ey 1o5s—Their con- 
troverfies, how decided, «2,—Murder, 
how punifhed, 2s.—Their longevity, 
1o6—Reflections caft upon them by 
de Paw and others, examined and re- 
futed, 107, & feg.—How firft peopled, 
144—Productions of, 156—Animals 
of, enumerated, 124——-Compared with 
thofe of the old continent, 125, & feg. 
America, North, when firft difcovered, i. 
157-—And fettled, 2. & feg.—Its 
boundaries, extent, bays, founds, {traits, 
and iflands, 172—-Divifions, 174 
“America, South, view of, iv. 118 
<merica, Unitep Srates of, their 
B fit uation 
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fittiationy extent and boundaries, i. 175 
Grand divifions, 11. 1—Lakes and ri- 
vers, 1. 178——Bay3, 194—Face of the 
country, 193—Mountains, 199—Soil 
and vegetable productions, 201—Po- 
pulation, 2c2—-Chara¢ter and manners 
of its inhabitants, 204-—Government, 
209—Conftitution, 210—Public ex- 
penditure, 239—Finances, 2 52—So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, 260—Agri+ 
culture, 265—Commerce, 266—Ex- 
ports, 270—-Duties, 276—Manufac- 
tures, 293——Bank, 363— Military 
ftrength, 364—Naval ftrength, 365— 
Religion, 366—Revolution, hiftory of 
its rife, progrefs and eftablifhment, 395 
-—Sketch of events which preceded the 
revolution, 395, © feg—Stamp act, 
_ 428—Difturbance at Boftoh and Rhode- 
Mfland, 435—Congrefs chofen, 438— 
Stamp act repealed, 441—Tea feized 
at Bofton, 4.58—Firft meeting of Con- 
grefs, 463—Publifh a declaration of 
rights, 6.—Bofton neck fortified by 
Gen, Gage, 469—Adétion at Lexing- 
ton and Concord, 473-—Battle of Bun- 
ker’s hill, 483—-Wafhington appointed 
commander in chief of the American 
army, 493——Expedition into Canada, 
ab.—Americans defeat Gen. Carleton, 
494—Untuceefsful ‘attack on Quebec, 
496—Death of Montgomery, 16.— 
Bofton evacuated by the Britifh, 500 
—-Americans declare themfelves inde- 
pendent, s504—Declaration, 7b.—Un- 
fuccefsful attack by the Britifh, 512— 
Arrival of Commiffioners from Eng- 
Fand, 513-—— Americans defeated at 
Staten ifland, 514—-Battle of the White 
plains, 517——Philadelphia taken by the 
Britith, 523-—-Adction at German- 
town, 524——Capture of Burgoyne and 
his army at Saratoga, 531—Treaty of 
alliance between France and the Ame- 
ricans, §32~-~ Philadelphia evacuated 
hy the Britifh, 535—French feet ar- 
rives on the coaft of Virginia, 536— 
Charlefton taken by the Britifh, 548 
~—Keinforcements of thips and troops 
arrive from France, 553—~Arnold be- 
trays ‘and deferts the Americans, 556 


—Execution of Major André, ib,— 


* Americans defeated at Guildford, 563 
~——-AGion between the. Britifh and 
French fleets, 570—-Surrender of Corn- 

wallis and his army at York-town, 
* g7r-—-Treaty of peace between Eng- 
Jand and the United Srates, §72—Ter- 
mination of the war, 573—Tranfac- 
tions after the peace, 574—-Conftitution 
of the United States ratified by a large 
majority of the States, 587 —~ New 
Congrefs elected, #.— General Wafh- 


ington chofén’ Prefident of the United 
States, 583 

Americans, Federal, chara&ter and manners 
of, i. 204 

Ameriga Vefpuce: publifhes the firft writ- 
ten account of the new world, and 
hence gave name to America, 1, 61 

Androcoggin river, defcribed, ii. 9 

Animals of America, compared with thofe 
of Europe, i. 25 

Annapolis, city of, iii. 33 

Antigua, illand of, defcribed, iv. 252 

Appamattox river, defcribed; iii. 79 

Augufia, town of, defcribed, iii. 271 

Azores, thofe iflands firft difcovered by the 
Portuguefe, i. 5 


B. 


Bahama iffands, defcribed, iv. 292 

Baltimére, in Maryland, defcribed, ii}. 38 

Baptifis, account of, i. 373 

Barbadoes, ifland of, defcribed, iv. 243 

Barbuda, ifland of, defcribed, iv. 283 

Beaufort, town of, ili. 247 

Belknap, Mr. his deféription of the White 
mountains, ii. 66 

Bermudas, or Sommer’s iflands, deferibed, 
iv. 28 

Bethlehem, town of, ii. 436 

Bettering-heufe, or Quaker’s hofpital, ac» 
count of, ii. 419 

Birds of America, enumerated, iv. 332 

Black river, deferibed, ii. 300 

Bones, fappofed to be thofe of the mam- 
moth, fouud, ili. 137 

Boquet river, defcribed, ii. 300 

Bofton, city of, defcribed, ii, 140 

Brandywine, corn mill at, deferibed, 31. 
4.56 

Brafil, defcribed, iv. 204 

Bridge, natural, a fingular one defcribed, 
li. 172 

Briffet, M. his account of the Bettering-. 
houfe at Philadelphia, 11. 425 

Brifiol, town of, defcribed, ii. 220 

Britifh feebtemiee te in America, hiftory of 
the, iv. 1 

Britifhb We eft-Indies, defcribed, iv.233 

Brunfwick, city of, idefertbed; iii. 372 

———— town af; defcribed,, 7. 

Burlington, city of, det ribet; th. 37% 


Cc, 


Cabot, John, fent on a voyage of difco- 
very by Henry VIT. i.157 
Sebaftian, explores the coaft of Bra- 
fil, i, 258. 
Cabral, Alverez, a Portuguefe commander, 
difcovers the coat of Brafil, i. 63 _ 
Cati-. 
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California, deferibed, iv. 107. 
Calvinifis, account, i. 333 
Cambridge, i in Maflachuietts, deivibed iis 


145 

Cambdeny defcribed, iii, 249. 

Canada, upper and lower provinces of, de- 
f{cribed, iv, 2—-Situation, extent and 
boundaries, :4,-Air and climate, 3— 
Hiftory of, its fettlement, 7.—Face. of 
the country, prodyce, &c. s—Princi- 
pal towns, 7—-Population, religion and 
trade, 8——Government, 10 

Cape Breton, ifland of, defcribed, iv. 12 

Cape Cod, defcribed, ii. 129 . 

Carey, Dr. his account of the malignant 
fever at Philadelphia, ii. 425 - 

Carlifiey in Pennfylvania, defcribed, ii. 
433 

Carthagena, province of, defcribed, iv. 131 

Carolina, North and South. See North 
and Sputh Carolina, 

Cavern, remarkable, in New-Hampbthire, 
defcribed, ii. 87 

Cayenne, defcribed, iv. 213 

Charlefian, in Maffachufetts, defcribed, ii. 
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—- South-Carolina, defcribed, iii. 


247 
Chefapeak bay, defcription of, iii. 35-195 
Chickabee mountain, defcribed, il. 5 
Chili, hiftory of, iv. 162 
Chryfials, found in New-Hampfhire, ii. 
go 
Cincinnati, fociety of, i. 260 
Clavigero, Abbé, Res refutation of the 
mifreprefentations of de Paw concerning 
the Americans, i, 113, © eq. 
Climate of America, i. 79 
-- of the United States. 
different States 
Ged fifbery, how carried on, il, 1 16 
Columbia, territory of, iii. 67 
—-- town of, iii. 249, 
Columbus, Chriftopher, birth and educa- 
. tion of, i. 4—His early voyages, #/.— 
marries and fettles at Lifbon, 5—His 
geographical reflections, 14.—Conceives 
the idea of making difcoveries to the 
weltward, 7—-Offers his fervices to the 
Genoefe fenate, who reject them, 8— 
Caufe of his overtures being re- 
jected in. Portugal, 9 — Applies to 
the courts of Caftile and England, ro 
—His propofal, how treated by the 
Spanifh geographers, 11—Is patronifed 
by Juan Perez, 13 — His propofals 
again rejected, 14—-Is invited by Tfa- 
bella, and engaged in the Spanifh fer- 
vice, 15—-Preparations for his voyage, 
16—The amount of his equipment, 
_ 19—Sails from Spain, 18—His vi- 
gilant attention to all circumftances 
during his voyage, 19 —Apprehenficns 


See the 


of his crew, 21——His addrefs in quiets 
ing their cabals) 22—-Indications of 
their approaching land, 23—~An ifland 
difcovered, i4,—He lands, 24——-His in~ 
terview with the natives, ’4.—Names 
the ifland Sex Salvador, 25—Profecutes 
his difcoveries fouthward, 26—Dif{co- 
yers and lands on the ifland of Cuba, 74, 
-——Difcovers Hifpaniola, 28 — Suffers 
fhipwreck, but is faved by the Indians, 
29—Builds a fort, 32-—Returns to 
Europe, 33—~His expedient to preferve 
the memory of his difcoveries during 
a ftorm, 34—Arrives at the Azores, 
35—Arrives at Lifbon, 36—-His re- 
ception in Spain, /4.-His audience 
with Ferdinand and Mfabella, 37—His 
equipment for a fecond vayage, 39-— 
Difcovers the Caribbee iflands, 4o-— 
Finds his colony on Hifpaniola de- 
ftroyed, 41—Builds a city, which ‘he 
calls Ifabella, 42-—Vifits the interior 
part of the country, 43——-His men dif- 
contented and factious, 44——Difcovers 
the ifland of Jamaica, 45—Meets his 
brother Bartholomew at Habella, 72.—. 
The natives ill-ufed by his men, and 
begin to be alarmed, 46—He defeats 
the Indians, 48—Exacts tribute from 
them, #.—Returns to Spain to juftify 
his conduét, 51—Is furnifhed with a 
more regular plan of colonization, 52 
—His third voyage, 54——Difcovers the 
ifland of Trinidad, 74.—Difcovers the 
continent of America, §6—State of 
Hifpaniola on his arrival, 7.—Com- 
pofes the mutiny of Roldan and his ad- 
herents, 58-—Is diftreffed by the factious. 
behaviour of his men, 64—-Complaints 
carried to Spain againft him, #6,—Is 
fent home in irons, 66—Clears his 
conduct, but is not reftored to his aue 
thority, 67——His folicitations neg~ 
leéted, 63—Forms new {chemes of dif. 
covery, 70—Engages in a fourth voyages 
71—His treatment at Hifpaniola, ‘6.— 
Searches after a paflage to the Indian 
ocean, 72—Is fhipwrecked on the coaft 
of Jamaica, 73—-His artifice to fecure. 
the friendfhip of the Indians, 75—Is 
delivered, 76—-And arrives at Hifpae 
paniola, 757—Returns to Spain, ib.» 
His death, 78 
Columbus, Bartholomew, is fent by his 
brother Chriftopher to negociate with 
Henry VII. King of England, i, 1o— 
the misfortunes of his voyage, 12— 
Follows his brother to Hifpaniola, 43 
—Is vefted with the adminiftration of 
affairs there by his brother on his re- 
turn to Spain, 51—-Founds the town of 
St. Domingo, 56_ 
Commerce.of the United, States, i, 266 
s Ht 2 
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Concord, town of, in New-Hampfhire, ii. 
g2 

town of, in Maffachufetts, ii. 146 

Congregationalifis, account of, i. 367 

Conncéticut, State of, its fituation, extent 
and boundaries, ii. 255—Air and cli- 
mate, 24,—Face of the country, fea- 
coatts, &c. 2 56——Soil and productions, 
258 — Civil divifions, 259 — Chief 
towns and curiofities, 74.—Population, 
265—Religion and character, 267— 
Trade and manufactures, 2 70-—Learn~ 
ing and literature, 271 — Inventions 
and improvements, 274—Conftitutions 
and courts of juftice, 275——-Practice of 
law, 278-——Mode of levying taxes, 279 

ConneGicut river, defcribed, ii. rr 

Conftitution of the United States, i. 587 

Conflitutions ot the different States, See 
the different States 

Convention between France and America, 
iv. Appendix 

Copper mine at New-Brunfwick, account 
of, ii. 368 ; 

Cn ifland of, difcovered by Columbus, 
1, 26——Defcribed, iv. 297 

Curaffouy ifland of, defcribed, iv. 328 


D. 


Danio Wef-Indies, defcribed, iv. 330 

Darien, ithmus of, deferibed, iv. 11¢-—— 

- attempted to be fettled Rae the Scotch 
under Paterfon, 120 

Dartmouth college, 11. 121 

Delaware, State of, its fituation, extent 
and boundaries, ii. 441——-Face of the 

_countty, foil -and produétionsy 74,— 

Civil divifions, 463——Chief. towns, 74. 

_—Population, 465—Religion, ib,— 
Trade and manufactures, 466—Public 
improvements, 408—Conftitution, 74. 

Delaware river, defcrived, 33. 301 

bay, defcribed, 1.195 

Defeada, ifland of, defcribed, iv. 320 

Dick's river, deferibed, iti. 127 

Difeafes prevalent in the United States, iii. 
370 

Domingo. See St. Domingo 

Dominica, ifland of, defcribed, iv. 267 ’ 

Dover, town of, defcribed, ii. 463 

Drowned lands, defcribed, ti. 304 

Dutch Welt- Indies, defcribed, iv. 327 

poem Poffefions in RoucherimenEn, de-~ 
{cribed, iv. 216 

»—~—- Reformed ¢hurch, 3. 372 

Duties on goods imported into the United 
States enumerated, j. 276 


— 


E. 


Edenton, town of, defcribed, iii. 302 


Elkton, town of, deferibed, ili. 46 

Elkhorn river, defcribed, iii. 127 

Emigration, motives to, iii. 299 

Emigrators, what clafs of, likely to find 
it their intereft to fix their refidence in 
the United States, iii. 327 

Exports from Maffachufetis. 
chufetts 

Exeter, town of, defcribed, ii. 92 


See Maffae 


F. 


Falls of St. Anthony, 1. 188 

—-- of Niagara, i. 183 

—-- of Ohiopyle, il. 397 

Fayetteville, town of, defcribed, iii. 204 

Fever, malignant, at Philadelphia, account 
of, li. 425 

Fifh of N. America, defcribed; iv. 410 

Flax, on the culture of, iii. 440 

Florida, Eaft and Weft, defcribed, i iv. 65 

Flowering trees, enumerated, iii. 391 

Fore/ trees, enumerated, iii. 380 

Franklin, Dr. his anecdotes of the Indians, 
it 

Face h, town of, defcribed, 1 i. 98 

Frederick town, defcribed, iti. 40 

Frederica, town of, defcribed, iii. 272 

French pofleffions in SduthsA mericay de- 
{cribed, iv. 213 

~ Weft-Indies, defcribed, iv. 309 

Fruits, exotic, enumerated, lil. 396 

——- nut, enumerated, iii, 396 


_G. 

George-town, in Maryland, defcribed, iii. 
39 

—————-- in South-Carolina, eeabel, 
11. 248 — 

Georgta, State of, its fituation, extent and 
boundaries, iii. 262——Climate, ib.— 
Face of the country, 263—Soil, pro~ 
ductions, &¢. 267—Remarkable pring, 
270—Civil divifions, 74.—Chief towns, 
274—Population, 273—Religion and 
charaéter, 274—Trade and maaufac- 
tures, 276—Siate of literature, 277— 
Conftitution, 278—Indians, 7. 

German Lutherans, account of, i. 383 

Graffes, cultivated, litt of, iii. - 400 

- native, lift of, ibe 

Grenada and the Grenadines, iflands of, 
deferibed, iv. 255 

——-— New. See New-Grenada 

Greenland Welt, deftribed, iv. 47 

—-- Eaft, defcribed, iv. 61 

Green river, defcribed, iii. 127 

Greenville, town of, deferibed, iti. 205 

Grottes, three remarkable ones in Penne 
fylvania, defcribed, ii. 4o2 \ 

Guadaloupe, ifland of, defcribed, iv. 314 

H. Ha~ 


t WD &. 


H. 


Huagar’s town, deferibed, iii. 40 

Halifax, town of, defcribed, iii. 204 

Harrifburgh, town of, deferibed, ii. 437 

Hartford, city of, deferibed, i il. 268 F 

Hell-Gate, ftraits fo called, i. 194 

Hemp, the culture of, iii. 440 

Hilifeorcugh, town of, defcribed, iii. 204 

Hi ifpaniola, ifland of, defcribed, iv. 320— 
See St. Domingo 

Houfutonick river, defcribed, ii. 256 

ea s river, defcribed, ii. 298 

city of, deferibed, i ii. 322 


I. 
Inlay, Mr. his account of oe: lil. 


9 
Fadia defcribed, iii, 123.. 
Indians. See the titles of the refpeStive 
States 
Indigo, on the culture af, ii. 432 
Infeé?s of America, account of, iv. 413 
Ipfwich, town deferibed, ii. 144 
Lfing- glafs, found in New-Hamphthire,ii.89 
Tron ore, found in New-Hampbthire, ii. go 


J. 


famaica, ifland of, defcribed, iv. 233— 
Exports from, 239 

Fames river, defcribed, iii. 79 

‘Ferfey. See New-Jerfey 

‘Sews, account of, 1, 394 


K. 


Kanhawa, great, river, deferibed, iii. 83 

——-—-— little, river, defcribed, 7. 

Kennebeck river, defcribed, ii. 8 

Kentucky, State of, its fituation, extent 
and boundaries, tit, r25—-Climate, id. 

- —-Face of the country, foil and pro- 
dudtions, 126—Curiofities, 136—Civit 
divifions and chief towns, 140—-Popu- 
Jation, 148—-Religion and character, 
149 — Commerce, 150 —— Literature, 
-155—Rights of land, cei cre 
tion, Y 57 

—-—— river, defcribed, iii. 127 

King fon, town of, acteribed: 4 ll. 324 


1. 


Lake, fuperior, defcribed, i. 179 

of the woods, deferibed, ih. 
Huron, defcribed, 1. 181 
——- Michigan, defcribed, i. 182 — 
~—— St. Clare, defcribed, 76. 


Lake Erie, defcribed, i. 183 

Ontario, deferibed, i. 184 

—— Champlain, defcribed, 7. 

-—— George, defcribed, i. 185 

——— Rainy, or Long lake, defcribed, 1 t. 
Le 

Lancafler, town of, defcribed, ii. 432 

Lands, new, method of cultivating and 
clearing, ili. 415 

Lanifburgh, town of, defcribed, ii. 322 

Letters, pottage of, in the United States, 
lil. 3440 

Lexington, in Kentucky, account of, iii. 
TAtL 

Less town of, defcribed, iii. 141 

Lewis, town af defcribed, ii. 464 

Lima, a province ef Peru, defcribed, ive 
148 

Litiz, town of, deferibedy i ii. 436 

Little Compton, town of, deferibed, i ii, 230 

Logan, an Indian chiels his ent 
fpeech to Lord Dunmore, i. 134 | 

Long-Ifland, defcribed, ii. 311 
Louifville, town of, in Kentucky, de- 
{cribed, iil. 141 

~- in Georgia, defcribed, 


iil. 272 
Lyfira, town of, defcribed, ill, 141 


Mo; 


Maine, diftri& of, fituation, extent and 
boundaries, ii. 211—-Air and climate, 
212—-Face of the country, 74.—Soil 
and productions, 214—Civil divifions 
and chief towns, 216 — Population, 
218—Religion and character, 221— 
Trade and manufactures, 74.—Learn- 
ing and literature, 2.22—Conftitution, 
i4.—Indians, 76. 

Maple fugar, how made, iii, 496 

Marblehead, town of, defcribed, ii. 14.2 

Martha’s vineyard, ifland of, defcribed, 
HeB9 

Maffachufetts, State of, its firuation, ex- 
tent and boundaries, it. 124—-Face of 
the country, fea coafts and iflands, 131 
—Soil and produdtions, 139—Civil 
divifions and chief towns, 140—Popu- 
lation, 147——Military f{trength, 158— 
Commerce and manufactures, 160— 
Exports,.26.—Banks, 168—-Public im- 
provements, 169—Natural curiofities, 
172-—Public focieties, 173—Contti- 
tution, 182 : 

Marigalante, ifland of, defcribed, iv. 320 

Martinico, ifland of, defcribed, iv. 309 

Maryland, State of, its fituation, extent 
and boundaries, ili. 34-—Air and cli- 
mate, i6.—Face of the country, *4.— 
Soil and productions, 27—Civildivi- 
fions and chief towns, 33—Population, 
goat sion and character, 41 — 

Trade 
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Trade and manufactures, 43-—Semi- 
navies, of learning, 44—Conftitution, 


46 

Medicinal fprings, at Saratoga, deferibed, 
ii, 307-—Experiments ony 308 

~—r——— fprings at New-Lebanon, Dr. 
Mitchel}’s experiments ony il. 309 

—-—~ fprings, in Virginia, account 
of, ili. go 

Mennonifts, account of, i. 386 

Merrimack viver, defcribed, it. 9. 152 

Methodifis, account of, 1. 382 

Meteorological inquiries, fuggefted, Wi. $24 

Mexican morality, fpecimen of, 1. 123 

Mexico, or New-Spain, desewibeds iv. 78 
—Government, commerce, &c. 131 

Mexico, Old, deferibed, iv. 78 

Middle States, their fituation, extent and 
boundaries, “ii. 282—Rivers and bays, 

+ ?#&—Climate, %. 

Miatieron, town of, defcribed, 8. 268 

Mififfippi river, deferibed, 3. 85 

Mohawk river, defcribed, ii. 300 

Monongahela viver, defcribed, i, 191-—ii. 


S) 
Maedihends iflaad of, defertbed, 1 iv. 282 
Moravians, account ona 1. 383 
Mountains of America. See America 
and the diiferent States 
Mount Vernon, defcribed, iii, 97 
Mount Wafbingtan, defcribed, ii. 67 


N. 


Nanefniond river, defcribed, itt, 79 

Nantucket, iiland of, defer ibed, ii. 23% 

-Na/bville, town of, defcribed, iii. 232 

Natenes, an fadian nation, scheiy plot for. 
maffacring the French im Louifiana, i. 
108 | 

Natural Hiffory, inquiries in, fuggefted, iti. 

I 

Pores ifland of, defcribed, iv. 279 

Nazareth, town of, defcribed, it. 436 

Neus river, defcribved, ii. 194. 

Newark, town of, deferibed, il. 373 

New-Britain, deferibed, iv. 
maic, #%.—Face of the country, foil, 
&c, 18—Inhabitants, cuftoms, &c. 21 
—Animals, 2 5—Difcovery and com- 
merce, 26 

Newhury-port, town of, deferihed, i il. 144 

‘Newtafile, town of, deferibed, il. 463 

New-England, or Aerie or eaftern 
States, their divifions, ii, 1—— Their 
fituation, extent and boundaries, 2— 
Fece of the country, mountains, &c. 
4g—Soil and produftions, 5—Rivers, 8 
Paro ey charaéter and diverfions, 

—Hittory, 07 
New foundland, ifland of, deferibed, iv. 45 


2 


> 


New-Grenada, 1 ea of, deferibed, ive 
134 

New-Ham pfhire, State of, its fituation, 
extent, and boundaries, ik, 57~--Face of 
the country, fea coaft and mountains, 
61— Soil and produdtions, 31~~—Ca- 
verns, ftones, foffils aad minerals, 87 
-——Civil diviftons and chief towns, of 
——Population, 93—-Religion, chara&ter 
and genius, 1cO—-Trade and manu-~ 
factures,.105——Bank, 519-—Education 
and literature, i6.—Conttitution, 123 

New- Haven, town of, defcribed, ii, 260 

New-‘ferfey, State of, its fituation, extent 
and boundaries, ii. 362-—Face of the 
country, fea coaft, &c. #4.-——Soil and 
‘productions, 366—Civil divifions and 
chief towns, 370—Population, 373-—- 
Religion and character, 37g—-Manu- 
factures, trade, &c. 380—Literature, 
improvements, &c. 383—Conftitution, 
385—Courts of juftice, laws, &¢. 39% 
—Military ftrength, 392 

New-Landon, town of, deferibed, i, 261 

New-York, State of, its fituation, extent 
and boundariess Hi. 297—Face of the 
country, fea coaft, &c. id,—Soil and 
productions, 304-—Roads and bridges, 
306—Medicinal {prings, 307——Iflands, 
311 —-Civil divitions, 313 — Chief 
towns, 314—~Population, 32 ¢—Curi- 
ofities, 331-——Religion and character, 
333 —Agriculture, manufactures and 
trade, 336—Socicties, 339— Literature, 
341 — Conftitution., 343-— Finances, 
356—Military ftrength, 357—Indians, 


358 

Nacaehs city: of, defcribed, i. 314 

Niagara, falls of, defcribed, i. 183 

North-Carolina, State of, its fituation, ex- 
tent and boundaries, iit. 192——Climate, 
193-——Face of the country, fea, coaft, 
&e. 194-—Soil and produtions, 199— 
Civil divifions, 201——Chief towns, 202 
—Population, 205-—Religion and cha- 
racter, 210—Trade and manufa&ures, 
21%3—Colleges and academies, is, — 
Conftitution, 2 #4 

Norwich, town of, defcribed, ii. 264 

Nova Scotia, province of, its fituation 
and boundaries, iv. 39——Soil and pro- 
ductions, 40—Rivers and bays, .7,— 
Civil divifions, 41 —Principal towns, 
forts and trade, 43 


oO. 


Obfervations on the conemntnents trade, 
&c. of the Spanith col onies, iv, 172 
Ogecchee river, defcribed, il. 264 
Okie rivers defcribed, iil, 426 
OhJae 
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Odiopiomingr, town of, defctibed, 3 iii. 147 
Ohiopyle, fall, defcribed, il. 39 
@nondago river, Belepibsed, 4 ii, 300 


P. 


Pamlico, or Tar river, decribed, iii. 194 

Paraguay, or LaPlata, province of, de- 
feribed, iv. 168 

Paria, province of, defcribed, iv. 134 

Pajcatagua, port of, exports from, 11. 107 
—AAmports into, 108—Entries and 
clearances, fog—Prices current at, 10 

Paffaick river, defcribed, 31. 364. 

Pazagonia, country of, defcribed, iv. 225 

Paterfon, Mr. his great but unfortunate 
atiempt to eftablith a colony on the 
ithmus of Daiies, related, iv. 120 

Patuxent river, dete ibed, iii. 35 

Paukatuck river, defcribed, ii. 257 

Pedu river, iii. 241 

Pence, William, receivesa grant of lands 
in America from Charles IT. 11. 290— 
Publifhes a form of government for 
Peunfylvania, 2g1+—Receives a grant 
“of lands from the Duke of York, #é. 
—Arrives-on the banks of the Dela- 
ware, 16,-—Departs for England, 293 
—-Returns te America, 294 2 

Pennfylvania, State of, its fituation and 
boundaries, 394——-Face of the country, 
20,—Soil, produ€tions, trade and ma- 
nufadiures, 403—Civil divifions, 410 
—Chief towns, 411—Population, 437 
—-Keligion and character, 4.38—Lite- 
rary, humane and other focieties, 440 
—Colleges, academies and fcheols, 443 
=~New inventions, 444—Conftitution, 
Ags 

Penchfcott river, éefcribed, ii. 8 

Perth Amboy, city of, defcribed, 11. 372 

*” Peru, hiftory of, iv. 137 
eterfburgh, town of, defcribed, ili. 99 

Philadelphia, city ere deferibed, ii. gra 

Piankatank river, defcribed, iti. $1 
Pifcataqua river, Bete ibees 11, 10 

Pittfeurgh, town of, deferibed, fi. 433 

Plants, medicinal, account of, iii. 397 

ee foreign, Litt of, iil. 403 

———--- poifoneus, account of, iit. 395 

Piattfburgh, town of, defcribed, ii. 324 

Palymetric table of diftandes between Pittf- 
burgh andthe mouth of theOhio, iii. 280 

—_—_——-< of America, 74, 

Plymouth, town of, defcribed, ii. 92 

Portland, town of; defcribed, ii. 217 

Ports Rico, ifland of, deferised, iv. 303 

Port/mouth, town of, decribed, ii. g2 

Portuguese fettlements in sph tan tea 
deferibed, i iv. 214 

Potomack river, defcribed, f. OE Sr 

Prefbyterians, account of, i. 369 

Price current at Philadelphia, ii. 3g4 


Prince-town, defcribed, 1. 343 

ProduwHions of the United States. 
the different States 

Protcfant epifcopal church, account ' vel, i 

373 

Profpe %s and advantages of an Europea 
fettler in the United States “eee Ouly 
iil. 29. 

Providence, in Rhode-Lfland, town. af des 
fcribed, ii. 229 

es! ions, prices of, in the United States, 

. 360 

Pages town of, defcribed, ii. 24.9 

Putnam, General, his remarkable adven- 
ture-in a cave, i. 262 


See 


yal 


@undripeds of America, deferibed, 1%. 332 | 
Quakers, account of, i. 378 
Quite, province of, deferibed, iv. ‘137 


R. 


aritan river, defcribed, Ti. 365 
Red river, defcribed, iii. 126 
Reptiles of America, account of, iv. 40% 
Refidence in America, where and how te 
be chofen, iif. 309 
Revenues of the feparate States. 
parate States 
Riete- [and and Providence piantatians, 
State of, fituation, extent and boundas 
ries, ti, 224—Air and climate, 74—= 
Face of the country and fea coaft, 7. 
Soil and prodactions, 226+-Civil di- 
vifions and chief towns, 227—Popu- 
lation, 234—Trade and manufactures, 
233-—-Religion and character, 235—~ 
Learning and literature, 237—-Socicties 
and improvements, 239-——-Conttitution 
and charter, 240 
Rice, on the culture ef, iii. 434 
Richmoad, town of, defcribed, iii. 98 
Riveanna river, dcicauea: ill. Bo 
Rivers of New-Buglind, rematks en, ai. 


See fe- 


Roanexe river, deferibed, iii. 79 
Rock, vernarkable one in the State of NWew~ 
York, deferibed, ii. 331 
Roman Cathélics, account of, i. 382 
Rural economy , inquities relative thereto, 
iii, 506 
S. 
Sable river, defcribed, ii. 299 
Saro river, defcribed, ii. 9. 74 
Salem, town of, defcribed, ii. TAD 
Salifturyy town of, defcribed, iil. gO4. 
Salt river, eiorled; is 199 
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' Sante Cruzy ifland of; defcribed, iv. 430 
Santee river, decribed, ili. 241 
Saranac river, defcribed, ti. 299 
Savannah vivery deferibed, it. 264 
ane — tdivii of, deferibed, ili. 278 
Schuylkill river, defcribedy ii. 395 
Sencca river, defcribed; ii, 302 
Shakers, account of, 1.392 | 
Shenandoah river, defcribed, fii. 82 
Shetucket river, defcribed, 11, 257 
Shrubs, énumerated, ili. 391 
Sacietics : Maffachuletts charitable fociety; 
il. 174-—Bofton epifcopal charitable fo- 
ciety, ‘4.—Maffachufetts medicinal fo- 
ciety, /6.—Bofton humane fociety,175 
—Society for propagating the gofpel, 
ib, — Maffachufetts fociety for pro- 
moting agriculture, 176—Maffachu- 
fetts hiftorical fociety, 74.—Marine fo- 
ciety at Newport, Rhode [fland, 239 
-—Society for promoting the abolition 
of the flave trade, 239—Da. in New 
Yorks 339—— Do. at Philadelphia, 
4$41—Society for promoting  ufeful 
knowledge at New-York, 339—So- 
ciety for affifting emigrants at New- 
York, id,— American _ philofophical 
fociety, 440—Society for promoting 
political inquiries, 441—College of 
phyficians at Philadelphia, 76.—Phila- 
delphia difpenfary, #b.—South-Caro- 
lina fociety, it. 2§7— Mount Sion 
library, and St. Cecilia focieties, 25 7—. 
Charitable and medicinal focieties at 
Charlefton, 78, 
‘South-Carolina, {tate of, its fituation, ex- 
rent and boundaries, ili. 2 38—-Climate, 
ib,—Face of the country, feacoaft, &c. 
-239—Soil and productions, 243— 
Civil divifions, 245—-Chief towns, 
_ 247 — Population, 249 — Military 
ftrength, 252—Religion and character, 
ib,—Trade and. manufactures, 25 5— 
tate of literature, 256—Charitable 
and other focieties, 257—-Public reve- 
nue and expenditure, 74..—Conftitution, 
258 —Laws, 259-—Practice of law, 
courts of juftice, 260—Damage by the 
late war, 261—Indians, 2. 
Southern States, defcription of, ili, 1—Hif- 
tory of, 2 
Spanifh Wett-Indies, defcribed, iv. 297 
dominions in South-America, 
defctibed, iv. 119g . , 
ee dominions in North-America, 
defcribed—Hittory of, iv. 65 
Staten ifland, defcribed, i. 313 
St. Bartholomew, island of, defcribed, iv. 
320 
St. Chriflepner’s, Uland of, defcribed, iv. 
BAD 
St. Daningo, 


2.99 


ifland of, defcribed,. iv, 


, Antiquities, 


St. Eujffatiusy iand of, defertbed, iv. 
327 

St. Fosn, ifland of, defcribed,.iv. 44 

Sz. Lucia, ifland of, defcribed, iv. 313 

St. Lawrence, ifland of, defcribed, i. 192 

St, Martha, provitice of, defcribed, iv. 
133 

St. Vincent, ifland of, defcribed, iv. 273 

Sqwetara river, defcribed, ii. 396 

Sugar maple, on the culture of, iii. 492 

Sunbury, town of, deferibed, iii, 271 

Sufquehannak river, deferibed, ii. 30% 

Suinges or Dutch Guiana, defcribed, iv. 
at 


ks 


Table of duties, Sc. iit. 350 

—— of the value of filver currency of 
New-Hampthire, ii. 111 

—— of coins, iii. 340 

of the value of cents, iit. 242 

of diftances between Pittfburgh and 

the mouth of the Ohio, iii. 280 

of diftances, ib. 

—— of Weft-India exports, &c. iv.295 

Tarborough, town of, defcribed, iii. 205 

Taunton river, defcribed, ii. 126 

Taxes, {ee different States 

Tenneffee government. See Territory fouth 
of the Ohio 

—+—— river defcribed, iii. 226 

Terra Firma, or Caftile del Oro, de- 
fcribed, iv. 

Territory north-weft of the Ohio, its fitua- 
tion,-extent and boundaries, ii. 479—~ 
Face of the country, foil and produc- 
tions, 480—Civil divifions, 486—- 

curiofities, &c. 1b.— 

Population, 437——-Government, 488 

— fouth of the Ohio, or the Tenneflee 
government, its fituation, extent ant 
boundaries, iii. 225—-Climate, *4.— 
Face of the country, &c. 226—Soil 
and produtions, 229—Civil divifions 
and chief towns, 232—Population, 
233—Religion and character, 234— 
Commerce, 235—Learning and litera- 
ture, 236—Indians, 7d, 

Thames river, defcribed, ii. 256 

Thompfon, Mr. C. his remarks on the 
paffage of the Potomack, ii. 4oo 

Tobacco, on the culture of, ili. 427 

Tobago, ifland of, defcribed, iv. 319 

Treaty between France and America, iv. 
Appendix, No. 1, 2, 3. 

——— between the United States and Great= 

_ Britain, iv. Appendix, No. 4. 

~-—-—— between the Dutch and the United 
States, iv. Appendix, No. 5. 

—~-— between the United States and the 
King of Pruflia, iv, appendix, No. 6. 


Trenton, 


i oHD fx. 


Yrenteny town of, defcribed, ii. 372 
Trent river, defcribed, ili. 195 
Trinidad, ifland of, defcribed, iv. 308 
Tunkers, account of, i. 338 

Tyoga river, defcribed, ii. 302 


U 


Unitarians, account of, i. 373 
Univerfalifisy account of, i. 387 


Vv 

Vermant, State of, its fituation, extent, 
air and climate, ii.. 4o—Face of the 
country, 41—Soil, productions, &c. 
42—Civil divifions, 43—Chief towns 
and curiofities, 74.—Population, 4.5— 
Religion and character, 52—Trade and 
manufactures, 76.—Literature and im- 
provements, 53-——Conftitution, 54. 

Vermes, lift of, iv. 415 

Venexulay province of Terra Firma, de- 
fcribed, iv. 133 

Vine, on the cultivation of the, iii. 453 

Virginia, State of, its fituation and ex 
tent, iii. 73—-Climate, 74——Face of 
the country, mountains, rivers, foil 
and productions, 76—Medicinal fprings, 
90—Caverns and cufiofities, g2—Ci- 

vil divifions, 95—-Chief towns, 96— 
Population, 1or-——Militia, 104—Re- 


ligion and charaéter, 105—~Trade and 


Vou. lV. 


manufaéturesy I1r1—~Colleges, acade~ 
mies, and literature, 113—-Conftitu- 
tion, 117—Laws, 122, 


Ww 

Warren, town of, defcrihed, ii. 230 

Wafbington, George, appointed comman- 
der in chief of the American army, i. 
493—His various operations through= 
out the war, i. 494, ef. feq.—Elected 
prefident of the United States 

Wafbington, city of, defcribed, iii. 67 

— town of, in Kentucky, de« 

feribed, iii. 141 | 

town of, in North-Carolinay 

defcribed, iii. 205 

— town of, in Pennfylvania, des 
{cribed, il. 437 

Weft-India ilands, defcribed, iv. 228 

Wethersfield, town of, defcribed, ii. 26% 

White mountains, defcribed, ii. 66 

Williamfburgh, town of, defcribed, iii. 
100 

Wilmington, town of, defcribed, iii. 204, 

Worceftery town of, defcribed, ii, 146 


<= 


Y 


York, town of, defcribedy ii. 217 
York-town, defcribed, iii. r10 

York river, defcribed, iii. 80 
Youghiogany river, deferibed, ii. 297 
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SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


ae 
ABEL Mr. J. Bookfeller, Nor- 
thampton 

Adams, Mrs. Percy-fireet, Tottenham- 
court-read 

Adney, Mr. Black-friars 

Adams, Mr. Surgeon, Walbrook 

Aikin, Tohn, M. D. No. 4, Broad-ftreet- 
building: 

Akerman, Mr. Little Ruffel-ftreet 

Aldham, Mrs. W ainfworth 

_ Alder, Mr. Wm. Richmond, Surry. 

Allen, Mr. John, Truro, Cornwall 

Angel, Mr. Thomas, Borough 

Andrews, Mr. Orchard-ftreet, Weftminfter 

Anderfon, Mr. E. H. Yarmouth 

- Auftin, Mr. 

Audley, Mr. Cambridge 

Avain, Mrs. Black-friars 


B. 


Barbauld, Mr. Hampftead 

Baifley, Mr. Thurfton, fohn-ftreet, 
Chrift Church, Surry 

Batchelor, Mr. Thomas, Briftol 

Barton, Mr. Freeman’s-court, Cornhill 

Barton, Mr. Lothbury 

Ball, Mr. John, Broad-ftreet, Plymouth 

Barnes, Rev. Jonas, Terrace, Surry 

Barnes, Mr. York-ftreet, Weftmintfter 

Bates, Mr. Nottingham 

Barlow, Mr. Peter, Bafinghall-ftreet 

Barron, Edward, Efg. Norwich 

Bayard, —, Efg. Hatton-garden 

Bentham, Mr. Robert, Borough 

Bedley Mr. Edward, Blackman-ftreet, 
Southwark 

Belfham, Rev. T. New College, Hackney 

Bell, Mr. Thomas, Fenchurch-ftreet 

Bell, Mr. Peckham, 2 copies 

Bell, Mr. De, Dock Town, Devon 

Birch, Mr. S. O. Manchetter 

Biflop, Mr. Greenwich 


Blakefley, —, Efg. Bifhopfgate-itreet 

Blackmore, Mr. T. R. Dock Town 

Blake, Mr. Brentford 

Blacktop, Mr. Black-friars 

Boddington, Thomas, E{q. Southgate 

Boddington, Samuel, Efq. Southgate 

Bowey, Mr. near Plymouth 

Boftock, Mr. Samuel, Borough 

Bowering, Mr. C. B. Borough 

Bonsfield, George, Gent. London- wall 

Bougis, Mr. George, Ipfwich 

Bouge, Mr. John, King-ftreet, Golden: 
{quare 

Bourne, Mr. 

Bousfield, Mr. Attorney, London-wall 

Bowyer, Mr. William, Shetield—z fetts 

Bowden, Mr. James 

Bowley, Mr. Bithopfgate-ftreet 

Boyer, Mr. Hiftoric Gallery, Pall-Mall 

Bradley, Mr. John, near Huddersfield, 
- Yorkthire 

Broadhurft, Mr. Richard, Bucklow Hill, 
Chefhire 

Brook, Mifsy Manchefter 

Brown, Mr. Gentle, Lincoln 

Brewin, Mr. New College, Hackney 

Brown, Mr. J. Iilington 

Brown, Mr. Norham 

Brett) Mr... 

Broadhurft, --, Efqg. Mansfield =~ 

Brown, James, Efg. Love-lane 

Brown, Timothy, Efg. Camberwell 

Brown, -—, Efq. . 

Brielliat, Mr. Thomas, Kentucky 

Brend, Mr. I. Plymouth 

Brend, Mr. W. Fore-ftreet, Dock Town 

Burnett, T.. Efg, Vauxhall-lame 

Butler, Mr, Coveatry 

Button, Mr. Nayland 

Buiton, Mr. W. Wrexham, Derbythire 

Bucknell, Mr. Carlton-le-morland 

Burton, Mr. Grofvenor-{treet 

Buck, Mr, Bury St. Edmonds 

Burnell Mr. T. No. 161, Piccadilly 

Burnell, Mr, Dock Town, Deven 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES 


C 


Cayley, Sir George, Bart. Yorkthire 

€arver, Mr. John, Woodbridge, Suffolk 

Cartwright, Mr. George, Black-friars 

Cannon, Mr. Thomas, Bifhopfgatesftreet 

Carral, Mr. Dock-head 

Carr, P. A. Gent. Doétors Commons 

Carpenter, Mifs, Fifhponds, 3riftol 

Carringtony Mr. J. Davis-ftrect, Berkley- 
{quare 

Catlow, Rev; Mr. Mansfield 

Caddick, Mr. Piccadilly 

Charles, Mr. George, Oxford«ftreet 

~ Cheek, I, M. G. Gent. Evefham 

Chapman, Mr. William, King-ftreet, 
Borough — 

Champion; Mr. Briftol 

Chollet, Mr. 
Broads{treet 

Chatfield, Mr. Back-hill, Hatton-garden 

Chid, Mr. Bifhopfgate-ftreet 

Ching, Mr. Johny Lauricefton, Cornwall 

Cline,. Mr. Surgeon, St. Mary Axe 

Clarke, Rev. William, Exeter 

Clarke, Mr. William, Cranbura-fireet 

Clarke, Mrs, Eait-Smithfield 

Clarke, Mr. Charles, Milbank-ftreet, 
W cfitminfter 

Coldham, Gearge, Efg. Notti agham 

Cowen, Mr, R. Loveslane, Ealtcheap 

Cooper, Mr. James, Borough 

Colwell, Mr. Edward, H: aymarket 

Cook, Mr. J. Gravel- ae) Southwark 

Cox, Mr.’ Jofeph, ¢ Gravel-lane, Southwark 

Cooke, Mr. J. Yunnes; Penllweh, near 
Swanfea 

Cole, Mr. Colchefter 

{Coape, Mr. Garden-court, Temple 

Coller, Mr. Denningtoa 

Compton, —, NM. D. Derby 

Cooper, Mr. Thomas, Eqi. Af. Of, 

Collier, Mr, Manchefter 

Coape, Mifs, Park-fircet, Weftmintter 

Gole, Mr. Thomas, Witnefham, Suffolk 

Contes, Rev. Mr. Birmingham 

—Colgett, Mr. Robert 

Conder, Mr. James, Ipfwich 

Conder, Mr, John, Iptwich 

Cox worthy, Mr. Thomas, Dock-Town, 
Devon 

Crellin, Mr. Henrictta-ftreet, Covent 
Garden 

Crofts, Mr. William, Newbury 

Crampern, Mr. R, Stamford 

Crompton, Mrs. Clapham 

Cunningham, Mr. Great Prefceot-fireet 

Cullen, Mr. George, Windmill-fireet, 
Haymarket 

Curt, Mrs. Great George-fireet, Wet 
miniter 


A. P, Cufhion-court, ‘Old . 


D 


Davies, Mr. R. Minera, Derbyfhiré 

Davis, Mr. J. Coventry 

Dance, Mr. Manchefter-fquare 

Dances Mr. Manchefter-ftreet 

Davis, Mr. Taylor 

Dawfon, Mr. Roger, Borough, 

Dawfon, Mr. Jofeph, Borough 

Dawes; M. Etq. Clifford’s-Inn 

Daw, Thos. E{q. Brompton 

Dearling, John, Efg. Chichefter 

Dean, Mr. Charles, King-ftreet; South- 
wark, 2 fets 

Dewick, Mr. J. Newark | 

Derby Nise, Mr. James, Manchetter 

Dickenfon, W. R. Efq. Newark 

Dixon, Rev. Francis, B. D. Bennet Cole 
lege, Cambridge 

Dipple, Mr. Henry, Richmond, Surry 

Dixon, Mr. Benjamin, Wickham 

Dixon, Mr. —, Felftead. _ 

Divifion of the London Cerrefponding So- 
ciet 

Dickens, Mr. W. Plymouth 

Bore, Rev. James, Walworth 

Downing, Mr. Caftle-ftreet, Southwark 

Dolphin, Mr. Robert, Korough 

Dowen, Mr. Jofeph, Seward-ftreet 

Doucey, Mr. J. Beckingham, -Lincoln- 
fhire 

PDowrow, Mr. B. U. Geldeftone, Norfolk 

Dove, Mr. W. Plymouth 

Drury, Mr. —, Kenelworth 

Duckworth, Mr. George, Mancheftef 

Dunfcombe, Rev. J. Afton, Oxfordfhire 

Dunton, Mr. J. Orchard-ftreet, Welt= 
minfter 

Durofe, Mr. James, Kennington Common 

Dunusford, Mr. H. Fleet-ftreet 

Dunsford, Mr. St. Mary Axe 

Dunsford, Mr. M. St. Mary Axe: 

Dunfterville, M. Efq. Plymouth. 

Dyer, Rev. George, A. B. Carey-ftreety 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields 


BEB 


‘Edwards, Mr. H: Cambridge 


Edgington, Mr. R. Abingdon, Berks, 

Enoe, Mr. Spencer, Davis-ftreet, Berkley= 
{quare 

Errington, Mr, George, Yarmouth 

Efdaile, —, Efq. Buvhill-row 

Evans, Rev. John, Abingdon, Berks 

Evans, Rey. J. Coventry 

Evans, Mr. — 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES, 


F, 


Favel, Sam. Efq. Tooley-ftreet 

Fawcett, Mr. Tho. Pancras-lane, Queen- 
ftreet 

Fayran, Mr. James, Lancafter 

Faftnedge, Mr. Edw. Eqi, Af. Off. 

Fagg, Mr. Benj, Effex-ftrect, Strand 

Fagg, Mifs L. Effex-fireer, Strand 

Fagg, Mifs, Bath 

Fagg, Mr. R. Chefhunt 

Ferrers, Mr. Pettycoat-lane 

Fell, Mr. Ruffell-couit, Drury-~lane 

Field, Wm, Warwick 

Finch, Mr. fohn, Attorney, Cambridge 

Flower Rich. Efg. Hertford 

Flower, B, Printer, Cambridge 

Fletcher, Jof. Abingdon 

Fieming, Rev. Curtis, Old Ford | 

Ford, Tho. Gainsforth-ftreet _ 

Fox, Mr. Borough 

Ford, Mr. Minories 

_ Fowler, Tho. Efq. Yarmouth 

Follet, Mr. Chatham 

Foffet, Mr. John, Ipfwich 

Foxcroft, Mr. Dudley 

Fordham, Mr. E, K. Royfton, Cambridge- 
fhire 

Francis, Mr. Whitechapel 

Freeman, Mr. Herity, Plymouth 

French, Mr. Rerheane-tuldings, Hol, 
born 

Furnell, Mr. Fetter-lane 

Fuller, Mr. Richmond, Surry 


mn 


Garratt, Francis, Efq. 

Gardser, Mr. Twickenham ~ 

Gazzam, Mr. Jofeph, Canubridze 

Gibbs, Rev. Philip, Plymouth | 

Gilpin, Mr. Gilbert, Berfham, Derby thire 

Gibfon, Mr. Loampit-hill 

Gibfot, Mr. Jahn, Maidenhead 

Gladeftein, Mr. J. 

Gofnell, Mr. 
cola’s-inn-fields 

Gouldwin, Mr. Broad-ttreet, Bloom {bury 

Goddard, Mr. Sam. Ipfwich, 

Gooding, Mr. Wm. Kelgrove 

Goodfon, Mr. Jofeph, Rotherhithe 

Gotch, Mr. jun. Kettering 

Grigby, Jofhua, Efq. near Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s | 

Grigby, Mr. J. jun. Bury St. Edmynd’s 

Gurney, Bartlett, Efa. Norwich . 

Gronow, Rev. F. Alferton 

Graves, Mr, Tho. Borough 

Grundy, Mr. New College, Hackney. 

Green, Mr. Ware 

Green, Mr, A. Ware 


Little Queen-ftreet, te. bee 


Grice, Mr. Grade, Charlottesttreet,Rathe 

bone-place 
Grimfhaw, Mr. James, Manchefter , 
Girton, Mr. Wm, Newark 
Grundy, Mr. John, near Bury, Lancaftey 
Grafton, Mr. Sturbridge 


H, 


Harman, —, Efq. Portman-{quare 
Hartwright, Mr. Rich. Fenchurch-ftreet 
Hall, Mr. William, Millpond, bridge 
Hall, Mr. J. Northampton : 
Hale, Mr. Wood-ftreet, Spitad- ae ade 
Hales; Mr. P. Richmond, Surry 
Hage, Mr. Newark 
Hart, Mr. F. Nottingham 
Haws, Mr, Tho. Thames -ftreet 

awk fly, Mr. Nottingham, 6 copies 


Hartley, Mr. He Gray’s-inn 


Harvey, Mr. Plymouth 
Hays, Mr. John, Gainsforth-ftreet 
Hammeriham, Mr. Tho. Borough 
Hatch, Mr. Tho. Kennington 
Hatch, Mr. Jchn, Long-lane, Southwark 
Hayw a Mr. Tho. Mile End 
Harris, Mr. Chriftopher, Old Jewry 
Harris, Mr. Jotepli, Bethnall-grecny _ 
Harris, Mr. Sam. Pentonville 

arris, Mr. Robert. Maidftone 
Hawkins, Mr. T. Wy Baropgh 
Hawkins, Mr. Henry, Plymouth 
Herd, Mr. Jer. Roe Suffolk 
Hewlett, Mr. Ironmonger, Strand 
Hebden, Mr. Walter, Jronmonger-lane 
Herbert, Mr. Abraham, Coventry 
Herbert, Mr, Coventry 


-Henfon, Mr. Michael, Wellingham, Ling 


~ colnthire: 

Hebworth, Mr. Daniel, Walworth 
Henneken, Rev. Mr. Ware 

Heron, Mr. Rich. Southwark 
Heighington, Mr. Borough 

Hill, Mr. Cheapfide 

Hill, Mr. Walter, Warwick 

Hill, Mr. Ofchureh, ‘Warwick thire 
Hill, Mr. Jofeph, Carnaby-ftreet 
Piet Mr, 
Hinchen, Rev. Mr. Ware 
Hide, Mr. No.2, Little Ruflel-ftreey 
Howell, Mr. fofeph 

Hodgfon, Mr. W. M.D. Old- -Bailey 
MHodgfon, Dr. H, Market-raj 7 
Halen, Mifs 

Horcock, Mr. Nottingham, 2 copies 
Homer, av: A. Magdalen College, Oxon 
Holland, Mr. Se. a homiae’s s, Sopthwark 
Hobbs, Rey. —, Colchefter 
Houghton, Mr. epee. Exeter 
Holt, Mr. R. Newark 

Hudfon, Mr. Greenland- dacls 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. : 


Huckvale, Mr. J. Chipping, Norton 
~ Hutton, Mr. Nottingham 
Hurry, Mr. T. Yarmouth 
Hurry, Mr. T. jun. Yarmouth 
Hurry, Mr. Wm. Yarmouth 
Hurry, Mr. Geo. Yarmouth 

Hurry, Mr. Edm. Cob. Yarmouth 
Hunter, Capt. Liverpool 
Haunt, Mr. George. . 

Huddleftone, Mr. J. Newark 


Jacobi, his Excellency Baron 

James, Mr. Philip, Shoreditch 

fackfon, Mr. Wraxall 

famefon, Mr. Old Jew ry 

Jalland, Mr. J. Newark ) 

Jennings, Mr. Wantage, Berks 

Jenkinfon, Mr. Tho. Charter Houfe 

‘Johnfon, Rev. R. A. Thenilworth 

Joyce, Rev. Jer. Earl Stanhope’s 

Joyce, Mr. Jothua, Effex-ftreet, Strand 

Joyce, Mifs, Chefhunt — 

Jones, Mr. J. G. Surgeon, Hampftead-road 

Jopfon, Mrs. Stour-ftreet, Tottenham- 
court-road 

Jolme,. Capt. D. Yarmouth 

Jones, Mr. John, Brymbo 

Kfaac, Mr. Tho. Woodham Lodge, Effex 

Judd, Mr. Thomas 


x 


Keen, Henry, Efy. Walworth 

Keirick, —, Efg. Harleftone, Norfolk, 

Kenrifh, Rev. Mr. Plymonth 

Kenrick! Mr. Berfham, Denbigh hhire 

Kenrick, Rev. T. Exeter 

Kerfwell, Mr. Guzzel, Devonshire 

Key, Mr. David, Fair-ftreet 

Kelfey, Mr. Adam-ftreet, Rotherhithe 

Keith, Mr. John, Virginia-ftreet 

Kearfy, Mr. Coventry 

Kettering Book Society 

Kent, Mr. Wm. Abingdon, Bucks 

Kilfby, Mr. Wm. ulna 

King, Mr. J. St. john’s-ftreet 

Kirfhaw, Mr. ces Manchefter 

K ippis, D. DSF. Rese es: A. Crown- 
ftreet, ee : 

Kirby, Mr. J. Old- Bailey 

Kirby, Mr. E. Snow-hill 

Kinder, Mr. “Cheapfide 

King, Mr. Tho., Matdftone 


Knight, Mr. Rich. Devizes 
Keiahe; fr. Carlron-le-morland 
Knutton, — =o M. D. St. James’s-fquare 


* L. 


Lawes, Vetruvious, Efq. Taner Temple 

Larochfoleaut, Count, Queen Ann-fteety 
Wet, Cavendifh-{quare 

Lane, Mr. Tho. New-York 

Ladier, Mr. Nicholas, Watling-ftreet 

Lawrence, Mr. Sam. Cheapfide 

Lapworth, Mr. J. Cainaby-ftreet 

Lambert, Mr. jua. Jewry-ftreet 

Lally, Mr. Market-ftreet, St. James’s 

Leafe, Mr. Fleet-ftreet 

Leveffever, Mr. Air-ftreet, Piccadilly 

Lepard, Mr. Newgate-ftreet 

Leven, Mr. Nottingham 

Lee, Mr. Sam. Borough 

Lee, Mr. Jol. Borough. 

Lewis, Mr. Rich. Borough 

Lewis, Rev. Mr. Clapton 

Lifter, D. Efq. Hackney, 2 copies 

Littlefear, —, Efq. Exeter 

Lindfey, Rev. T. Efiex-ftreet, Strand 

Lloyd, Mr. Lothbur y 

Long, T. Efq. Wimpole-ftreet 

Lofh, —, Efq. Lemms- -buildings, Temple 

Luntley , Mr. Shoreditch 


M. 


-MéClellan, J. Efg. Plymouth 


Malken, Benj. Efg. Hackney 

Manning, Wm. Efg. Yarmouth 

Marriott, —, Efg. Crown-ftreet, Weft- 
minfter 

Mackintofh, James, Efq. Lincoln’s-inn 

Maine, Mr. Brington, Nythamptonfhire 

Matthews, Mr. H. Fifh-fireet-hill 

M*‘Dougal, Mr. Dock-Town, Devon 

Marfden, Mr. Borough 

Marfhall, Mr. Edward, Wilton, near Sit» 
tingbourne 

Mayfey, Mr. Ware 

Mafon, Mifs, Great George-ffreet, Wef- 
minfter 

Martin, Rev. T. Yarmouth 

Midland, Mr. Newington 

Miller, Mr. W.Schoolmafter, Woolwich 

Millhoufe, Mr. W. Wardour @ftr. Sohe 

Mitchel, Dr. Manchefter — 

Mitchel, Mr. J. Lymington 

Monton, Mr; Fleet-ftreet | 

Morgan, Mr. Cad. rege ae Middlefex 

Morgan, Mr. W. F. R. S. Stamford-hill 

Morgan, Mr. Leman-ftreet, Goodman’s- 
fields 

Moody, Mr. John, jun. Carnaby-ftreet 

Moore, Mr. George, Fottenham- courts 
road 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


_ Mordel, Mr. John, Speenhamland 

‘Morris, Capt. Park-ftreet, Grofvenors 
{quare 

Morris, Mr. Ratcliffe-highway 

Mullet, —, Efg. Steining-lane 

Mulgrave, Mr. Cambridge 


N. 


Nath, Mr. Royfton, Cambridgefhire 
Nelfon, Rev. T. Newark 
Newbery, Mr. Wm. High Wycombe 
New Book Society, Maidftone 
Newman, Mr. Dock-Town, Devon 
Niafs, Mr. Cock{pur-ftreet 
Northmore, Rev. Tho. F, S.A. Queen 
ftreet, May-Fair 
Notcutt, Mr. Wm. Ipfwich 
Nottingham, Mr. Southwark 
Norman, Mr. Sam. Surgeon, Yatton 
Noakes, Mr. James, Newington 
Norton, Mr. James, Yarmouth 
Nowlan, Mr. John, Dublin 
Nunn, Mr. James, Welt Mare 


Oo. 
Opie, Mr. T. Plymouth 
Ordoyno, bay ase » Newark 
Ofborne, Mr. Wm. Borough 
Ovington, Rev. John, Clapham 
Ovobary, Mr. Warwick 


Payne, Sir Gillis, Bart. Tempsford-hal] 

Payne, Major, Tempsford 

Payne, Peter, Efq. Tempsford 

Paine, J. Efg. Newhill-Houfe 

Paine, Wm. Efq. Frickley. 

Packer, Mr. Richard, jun. Mile-End-road 

Page, Mr. John, Borough 

Page, Mr. Jofeph, Bury-ftr. St. James’ s 

Parkes, Mr. John, Warwick 

Parkes, Mr. William, Warwick 

Parkes, Mr. W. Birmingham * 

Parker, Mr. William 

Parker, Mr. 5. W. Swithin’s-lane 

Pattifon, Mr. Jofeph, Thorp Hall, Effex 

Pattifon, Mr. Jacob, Coggethall, Effex - 

Pearce, Rev, 8. A.M. Birmingham 

Pearce, Mr. Wm. Plymouth 

Peacock, Mr. Holborn-hill 

Peck, Mr. Stanlake, Oxfordshire 

Perfons, Mr. Mercer, Chipping Norton 

Pewtrefs, Mr. Walworth, 3 copies 

Phelps, Mr. A. Milton near Sittingbourne 

Phene,’ Rev. P. Yarmouth 

Phillips, Mr. Joiner, ‘Chipping Norton’ 

Phillips, Mr. J. M. Union-fireet, Ratcliff- 
highway 

Phillips, Mr. Birmisgham 


Phillips, Mr. S. Manchefter’. 

Pike, Rev. J. B. M.D. 

Pike, Mr. John 

Pike, Mr. Wathington 

Pike, Mr. Watchmaker, Bunhill-row 
Pierce, Mr. Cutrile, Thames-ftreet 
Pierce, Mr. James, Camberwell 

Pitt, Mr. Robert 

Pope, Mr. H. Birmingham 

Potter, Mr, Five Foot-lane, Bermondfey 
Podmore, Robert, Efq. Well-ftr. Hackney _ 
Poole, Mr. Jofeph, Brook-fireet, Holborn 
Prattern, Mr. Engraver, Cloth- fair’ 
Prefton, Mr. Borough 

Prefion, Mr. F, Sloane-ftreet 


* Prieftman, Mr. Princes-ftreet, Leigefters 


{quare 
Pritt, Mr. John, Wood-firset 
Puller, Mr. Long-Acre 
Putby, Mr. John, Borough 
R. 
Raftall, Mr. T. Newark 
Raworth, Mr. H. Plymouth 
Reading Society, Hampftead 
Reed, Mr. David, Carpenter, London 
Reid, Mr. J. Plymouth 
Rees, Mr. King-ftreet, Cheapfide 
Relph, Mr. Leadenhall-ftreet 
Reppel, Mr. L. New-rents, St. Martin’s- 
le-grand 
Reyner, Mr. Tho. Borough - 
Reynolds, Mr. Philip, Borough 
Reynoldfon, Mr. J. Newark 
Riggs, Mr. Wm. near Midhurft 
Robarts, Mr. Nathaniel, Abingdon, Berks 
Roberts, Mr. Richard, Manchefter 
Robins, Mr. J. Tooley-ftreet, 12 copies 
Robinfon, Mr. John, Piccadilly 
Rodbard, Dr. Ipfwich 
Rogers, Mr. Sims-court, Cornhill 
Rowfe, Mr. Exeter 
Rowe, —, Efq. Speneicoombe, Devon 
Ruffell, Mr. New College, Hackney 
Roffel, Mr. Gray’s-inn-lane road, 2 copies 
Raftell, A. C. Borough 
Rutt, Mr. Thames-ftreet 
Rundall, Mr. Tooley-ftreet _ 
Raunnington, Charles, Efq. Serjeant at Law, 
Serjeants-inn 


S. 


Spencer, Lord Robert, M. P. Berkley-fqu. 


Smith, Wm. Efq. M. P. Park-flreet, Weft- 
minfter 

Stewart, J. S. Efq. M. Port Glafgow 

Stonard, Nathaniel, Efq. Bromley 

Swainfon, Ifaac, Frith-ftreet, Soho 

Sikes, J. Efq. Newark 

Stone, Mi. Wm. Old Ford 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


Salter, Mr. Secthing-lane 

Sarat Mr, Printer, Aldermanbary 

Sanders, Mr. Michield-place, Brompton 

rae Mr, John, Attorney, Plymouth 
Sawyers, Mr. Wm. Rofemary-lane 

Sayer, Mr. Wm. Moorfields 

Scott, Mr. Tho. Well clofe-{quare 

Seager, Mr. H. Maidftone 

Seager, Mr. Denmark-ttreet, Soho 

Sharp, Mr. Charles-ftreet, Middlefex Hof- 

ital 

anibiee Mr. Newatk. 

Shiclls, Rev. Mr.‘ Hampftead 

Simpfon, Mr. Leadenhall-ftreet 

Simpfon, Mr. Tho. Witnetham, Suffollg 

Simmons, Mr. }eddediah, M. D, 

Simmons, Mifs America 

Simmons, Rev, Mr. Taunton 

Slater, Mr. Cheapfide 

Smith, Opie, Efg. Exeter 


Smith, Rev. Mr. Kirby-ftreet, Hatton. 
Garden 

Smith, Mr. Thames-ftreet 

Smith, Mr. 


Smith, Mr. Coachmaker, Margaret-ftrect, 
Cavendithe {quatre 

Smith, Mr. J. Maidftone 

Smith, Mr. J. B. Newark 

Smith, Mr. Newgate-{trect, 2 ae 

Smith, Mr. Cabinéet-makery Mary -] 

Spiller, Mr, Charles 

Stratton, Mr. Nottingham 

Stafforth, Mr..Great RB uffel-ftreet 

Stafford, Mr. Surgeon, Benningten 

Staley, Mr. Benj. Moorfields 

Staples, Mr. Cambridge 

Staker, Mr. Taylor 

Steel, Mifs Martha, Caldecott, Berks 

Stephens, Mr. Franklin 

Stephens, Mifs Eliza 

Stevens, Mr. R. Plymouth 

Stevens, Mrs. Cawifand 

Stimfon, Mr. Newark 

Stonehoufe, Mr. J. Manchetter 

Street, Mr. Charles, Hermitage, Brompton 

Strettom Book Society 


Students at the Academy at et 


Swaine, Mr. John, Borough 
Swaine, Mr. Bafinghall- Rreet 


T. 
Tavlor, Wm. Efq.. Park-ftreet, Grofve- 
rror-fquare 
Tatlock, —, Efq. Queen-ftreet, Cheapfide 


Talbot, Mr. Wm. Merchant, New-York 
Taylor, Mr. C. Matdffone 
Tay lor, Mr. John, Bridgewater-fquare 


Taylor, Mr. New-rents, Se. Martin’s-le- 


grand 
Tailer, Mr. J. B. Woodbridge, Suffolk 
Thompfon, Mr. Poplar 
Thompfon, Mr. Rochford, Effex 


e-bone 


Thompfon, Mr. J. “Broad -ftreet, Golden 
{quare 

Thon, Mr. Southampton -fireet, Covent=- 
garden 

Tice, Mr. Surgeon, Ware 

Titford, Mr. Union-ftreet, Spitalfields 

Townfend, fohn, Efq. Southwark 

‘Tompkins, Wm. fen. Efg. Abingdon 
Berks 


Tompkins, fobn, Efq. Caldecot, Berks . 


_ Tompkins, Mifs Mary, Abingdow, Heras 


Toothacrey Mr. Wm. Borough 

‘Tomes, Attorney, Warwick 

‘Fompkins, Mr. Snowford, Warwickfhira 
Tomlinfon, Mr. Retford 


_Tremlett, Rev. Mr. Gloucefter 


Trengroufe, Mr. H. Helftone, Cornwalh 

Treacher, M. J. Pater-nofter-row 

Turner, Mr. W. Borough 

Turner, Rev. D. Abingdon, Berks 

Turner, Mfr. Dawfon, Yarmouth 

Turner, Mr, J. Berfham, Denbeighthe 

Tulk, Mr. Sloane-ftreet 

Twamley, Mr. J. Dudley 

Tye, Mr. Jofeph, Wrexham, Denbigh- 
thire, 9 fets 


Vv 


Van, Elfen, Rev. Hackney 


w 


Waymorth, Henry, Efq. Weftern Bank, 
Exeter 

Way mouth, Henry, jun. Ef. Batterfea 

Walker, Thomas, Efg. Manchefter 

White, Snowden, Efq. Dawlith 

Wilkinfon, ,W. Efg. Court, near Wiex- 
ham, Denbeighthire 

Wakefield. Thos. Rev. Richmond, Surry 

Wakefeld, Gilbert, Rev. Hackney 

Nakefield, Mr. Francis, Nottingham 

Wakefield, Mr. George, Newark 

Wakeham, Mr. John, Plymouth 

Walker, Rev. Geo. Nottingham, 2 fets 

Walker, Mr. J. Ayleibury-itreet 

Walker, Mr. Harcourt-buildings, Temple 

Wallis, Mr. 

Watfon, Mr. Berwick 

Warmington, Mr. Smithfield 

Weaver, Mr. John, Borough 

Weaver, Mr. Edward, Newark 

Webfter, Mrs, Birmingham 

Welch, Mr. W. Plymouth 

WwW ctoley, Mr. A. Winterton 

Whatley, G. K. Rev. Hores-Green, Berks 

White, Mr. Ephraim, Hammerfmith 

Whitton, Mr. Friday-tireet 

Whiteleg, Mr. Afhley, Chefhire 

Whitehead, Mr. Charles, Tooting, Surry 

Wh ecler, Mr. Gea, Buckland, Berks ~ 


, 
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fe ag bee D. Great Ruflel-fireet | 

_ Williams, Mr, John, Leicefter-fquare 
Williams, Mr. James, Abingdon, Berks 
‘Williams, Mr. Wm. Welclofe-fquare — 
‘Wilmot, Mr. SD. Yatton, Somerfet 


Wilmot, Mr. Benjamin, Borough, South 
wark ea \ 
Wilkinfon, Mr. 


\ 


- Withams,. Mr. Joho, Shelford, ‘Oxford- 


fhire 
Witton, Mr. Matthew, Cites 
Wooler, Mr. Bell, Northumberland — 
Wood, Rev. Mr. Rothwell, - 
Whitechurch, Mr. Bath 


= 
* 


_ Wright, Mr. Wm. Wa 


_Welf, Mr. Wm. Banner-fireet ‘: 


Worral, Mr. Newark 
Wrigglefworth, Mr. Cateaton-firest 
Wrigelefworth, Mr. J. jun. Lincola 
Wright, Mr. Effex-ftreet, Strand 
Wright, ‘Mr. Vauxhall-walk 
arwick 


Wright, Mr. Wathington Riey 
Wyatt, Mr. George, Hatt-wood, Riflex 


+ 


% 


Young, Mr. Alexander, St. Mary-le-bawe 
Young, Mr. i 
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